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A of the a ecovery of ant of the cities hy the 

catbolichs Surrender of Bourges Wart of the province. The 
provincial chiefs de Monluc and des Adrets—Siege of Rditen— 
Death of the king of n A nn. army Wit Daraws 
towards Paris. 


H E armies of F rance, and of ſeveral other nations in 
Europe, began, from the time of Charle-Magne *, to be 
chiefly compoſed of cavalry. T heir ſtrength conſiſted in the 
Gendarmerie, who were the gentlemen dreſſed in full armour on 
horſeback, each of them being followed by five attendants, pro- 
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Account of 
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mes of France ; 
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Book IV. aided” with bows and other Tight arms, Regular and flanding 
I bodies of them called the © e of Ordonnance, were firſt 
SON tormed by Charles VII. who alſo e avoured to put the infantry 
upon a like eſtabliſhment. But the Prank archers, as they were 

1 called, being reduced! by His ſueceſſox ; ; the fodt continued, hat 

they had been formerly, the rabble of the militia, without officers, 
without diſcipline, and with the abject names of the laqueys, the 

adventurers, and th the ſtragglers. They rarely fough ht in a body Iepa- | 
rate from the, men at arms; Who, on occaſions, were obliged to diſ- 
mount and perform the ſervice of infintry. © Without being divided 
into companies, a detachment, amounting to two thouſand or more 
of them, was commanded by dne Captain. F *tom the mountajnphs 
RY country of Switzerland, where the breed of horſes: was ſmall and 
ſcanty, and the people : robuſt and brave, for a conſiderable time the 
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only uſeful bodies of foot were furniſhed ; the hire and employ- 
ment of them by neighbouring ſtates, zending to improve their 
valour and diſcipline to ſuch a degree, that they became famous 
over Europe. The kings of F. rance truſted to the cantons for infan- 
try; and though they experienced the advantage of them in the 
field, | tilt. neglected to compoſe regular bodies of their own. 
When f Lewis XII became embroiled with the Swiſs, having no 
militia proper to oppoſe to their cloſe battalions, armed with pikes 
and large two handed ſwords, he tried to encounter them with the 
German foot ſoldiers called Lanſquenets, from the Weapons they 
| uſed: | Before the reign of Francis I. there was fo ſuch military 
_ commiſſion as that of colonel general of French infantry, His 
project for ranging the foot into legions of tix thouſand men, 
—_ proved too extenſive to be carried into execution; but with the 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 1X. 


new appointment of a : colonel and a canip-maſter, they aſſumed 
the appearance of order, and began to be in better eſteem. Yet 
there ſtill were defects in their eſtabliſhment, and no ſeparate regi- 

ment of infantry was formed til-rhe'prefedt feign, at the time of 
the | pacißeslien of Orleans . The admiral Colignt and his bro- 
ther, ſacceſlively appointed colonels of foot by Henry II, had done 


more than all their predeceſſors, to reduce them to regularity, | 
D Andelot, who valued himſelf upon the reputation he had acquired 


in his poſt, laboure to promote the military diſcipline in the pro- 


teſtant army, and ſucceeded at firſt to admiration. The French 


* 
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Book IV. 
1562. 
and of the 
firſt eſtabliſh» 
ment of a 
regiment of 
infantry. 


infantry. of which he took the charge ſubmitted” to it, the religion 


and ſobriety of the young ſoldiers favouring his endeavours. From 


the efficacy of the exhortations of the miniſters diſtributed among | 


the corps , oaths, brawls, and litigions games were 'baniſhed, 


and the rigorous. chaſtiſement of theft and rapine rendereti the 


camp an uncommon ſpectacle of order and decorum. But in the 


civil war there was no poſſibility of maintaining ſuch ditipline, or 
properly reforming the infantry; and it is obſerved, that at the 
aſſault of Baugency, which, contrary to the engagement, was held 


out againſt the prince of Conde, they began to give way to diſorder 


and rapine. We may therefore conclude; that the catholicks who 
took care to pre- engage the Swiſs in their ſervice, had much the 
advantage in infantry, and that the comparative ſuperiority which 
the prince is ſaid to have had, aroſe from the greater number of 
French gentry which compoſed his cavalry, 'and had always ſuſ- 
tained the military glory of the nation. In regular expeditions 


O00 court 
as advanta 
of the — 
teſtants by 
engaging the 
Swiſs foot in 
its ſervice. 


under their kings, the expence they incurred rendered long or diſtant 


ſervice intolerable to them; and when this happened, they aſked 


1 Thuan. ibid, p. 607. 
leave, 


* Prantome de Monſ. de Chatillon. | 
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able to hold 
| the towns ; 


July 1th. 
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feldom be formed, and yet more r. 
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o retites In the ew war their appears 
ance in the field; and their'diffipation, "depending on their pleatute, 
a plan of a campaign, or a connected ſeries of enterprizes coul 
arely carried into execution. 
Being clad in armour, they fought chiefly with their lances, and 
reſerved their ſwords and piſtols to be uſed) in * ae encoun- 


ters“ vith dhe enemy FY 3854 + 1 4 #71] ; 5 1 2 % $ . * F * Hr 3 «+ 7 1 7 


L bo 


Tu Pratt of he auld was: Ws ovenfireethitis) aby . 
haſty aſſault of the cities and towns, which, from their multitude 
and diſtance from each other, were ſoon found untenable by their 
forces. While the catholic army increaſed, and the foreign auxili- 
aries. were expected, the channel of reinforcement to the proteſtant 


camp was ſtopped, by the diſperſion of the garriſons in the various 

| places, Which, yet were generally too inconſiderable to defend them. 
Their enemies, ſenſible af the weak hold they had of many of 
them, while. the prince of Condé retook and ſlighted Baugency, 
0 proceeded, onthe, 11th of July, to make the firſt experiment of the 


reſiſtance to be expected from them, by. the ſiege of Blois. 
L hough ſtren gthened by a citadel, it {carce made the ſniew of de 
fence. On the diſcharge of two cannons, which made a ſmall: 


breach in one of the portals, the garriſon fled in a body by the 
bridge over the Loire, and the citizens demanded. to capitulate &. 


Caſtelnau Mauviſſiere, the author of the memoirs, was employed 
in ſettling the terms of ſurrender. But neither the bloodleſs con- 
queſt, nor the compoſition, protected it from being plundered, and 
treated at the diſcretion of the ſoldiers, who being uncontrouled, 
ſatiated themſelves with rapine and cruelty, The catholic army, 


Memoires, liv. iii. chap. 11. 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


encouraged with this ſucceſs, marched down the Loire to Tours. 
This city, which is faid to have been the early receptacle of the 
proteſtants, and the place where they obtained the name of Hugo- 
nots, was diſtinguiſhed more remarkably by the noble ſtructure 
and the rich furniture of its antient churches . Upon its being 
taken by the proteſtants, thoſe emblems of ſuperſtition had been 
rifled; and to prevent the utmoſt depredation, an inventory being 


made by order of the prince of Conde, of the precious decorations, 


$ 
Book IV. 


1562. 


and left in the hands of the prieſts, the bulk of them was conveyed 


to Orleans. The few proteſtant militia, conſiſting of no more 


than three companies of foot and two ſtandards of horſe, knowing 
the catholic townſmen breathed revenge, retired directly upon the 
reproach of the army, and left the city to capitulate. In their 
retreat towards Poĩctiers, though joined by. their aſſociates in Chin- 
non and Chatellau, they were intercepted by the count de Villars, 
and forced to yield at diſcretion. Being diſarmed, many were 


killed by the peaſants, while two hundred of them, driven back to 
Tours, experienced the rage of the catholics, who having aſſaulted 


and ſhut them up in the church of the Virgin, threw numbers of 

them into the river. The eaſy reduction of thoſe cities ſhewed 
upon what footing they generally ſtood; and that thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed them, being often as much afraid of an inſurrection from the 


catholics within, as of an attack from without, were ready to 


abandon them with the ſame precipitation with which they had 


| been invaded: The prince of Conde, chuſing not to hazard a diſ- 
advantageous combat for the ſake of ſo many undefenſible towns, 
reſigned them to their fate T. Several of his principal adherents 
were more inclined to. vilit their native provinces, into which the 


+ Thuan. ibid, 60g. 1 Thuan, ibid. 617, 
war 
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Book IV. war had ſpread; than to be detained in watching the uncertain 
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opportunity of engaging the enemy. That he might appear to 


have formed that reſolution, which he could not avoid, he deter- 


mined to ſend ſeveral of the chieftains with detachments of troops 


into thoſe countries, whither they wiſhed to withdraw, and to- 
retire himſelf with the remainder of the army to Orleans. In 


conſequence of this reſolution, the count of Rochefoucault was 


While the 
prince of 
Conde finds 


appointed to march into Angouleſme and Xaintonge, Soubiſe into 
the Lionnoiſe, de Duras into Guienne, ' Montgomery into Nor- 
mandy, and the prince of Porcien into Champaigne; while Gen- 
lis, Bouchavanes, and the admiral, remained with the prince of 
Condé. It was at this time that Briquemaut was diſpatched to 


it neceſſary to treat with the queen of England, and D'Andelot ſet out to procure 


diſperſe his 
forces. 


ſuccours from Germany. It is alſo remarkable that ſeveral pro- 
teſtants, ſtill diſcovering that ſcrupulous judgment of their conduct, 
which on ſeveral occaſions had appeared, were diſguſted with 
thoſe new reſolutions to ſolicit foreign aid, and introduce the Engliſh 
into the kingdom. Morvilliers, the conductor of their party in 
Normandy, retired. In ſome places ſynods were held to ſatisfy 
them about the juſt grounds they had to take arms . D' Aubigne, 
in his acrimonious manner, alledges there were too many of thoſe 
who made a conſcience of their cowardice. 


Tn catholic chieftains now had it in their power to carry on 
their military operations to the utmoſt advantage. The provinces 
where their adverſaries were moſt formidable, had been already- 
attended to by them. The duke of Aumale being diſpatched into 
Normandy ; Montpenſier to Tourain ; the count de Cruſſol into 

Liv. iii. chap. 6. 
Languedoc ; 
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Languedoc; the chevalier de Montre into Guienne and Gaſcony. 
The further reduction of the towns upon both ſides of the Loire, 
was guar + woes en nn Ry the Naehe een N 
—• were Wee The ai St. e 
having ſtretched with part of the rear of the army towards Poicti. 


ers, which was defended againſt de Villats and Richelieu; his firſt 
aſſault of the breach made in the wall was repelled with vigour. 
When the charge was about to be renewed, and the foldiers in 
garriſon prepared to man the breach, a cannon ſhot diſcharged 
from the caſtle proved the indication that Pincau the commander 
had ſuddenly changed fides, and declared for the enemy. The 


running fight which continued for a little in the ſtreets, ſaved ſix 


hundred from being taken with the city*. The barbarous fury, 
luſt, and avidity of the catholic ſoldiers, let looſe for eight days by 


St. Andre, completed the ſcenę of ravage and deſtruction. The 
city of Angers, on the oppoſite fide of the Loire, had a few days 


before, undergone a ſimilar fate. There the caſtle, which was 
vaſtly ſtronger than thoſe of the other towns, remained in the 
power of a catholic officer. A correſpondence being managed 


with ſome of the citizens by the duke of Montpenſier, who was 
then in the neighbourhood, Puiguillard was introduced under night 
with ſome ſoldiers into the caſtle, and from thence into the town; 
where, upon the word given, the catholics roſe and overpowered 


75 


Book IV. 
——— 
1562. 


In reducing 
the towns ups 
on the Loire 
and other 
places, 


cruelty is 
ſhewn by the 
catholicks ; 


the Hugonots, ſome of whom were cut in pieces, and others judi- 
cially puniſhed, while their houſes were given up for a prey to the 


victors. To indulge thoſe outrages, the plunder and profanation 


of the churches by the proteſtants, furniſhed” the pretext. It is 


* Thuan. lib. xxx. p. 620. Catel. liv. iii. 
hardly 


who are 
provoked by 
the profana- 
tion of the 
churches by 


1 the juſt recompence 0 of this their ſacrilege and impiety; and as if 
ſuch inveterate enmity required an additional impulſe, the parlia- 


4J uly 27th. 


and inſtigated 


to vengeance 


againſt them, . 


by the arrets 
or the parlia- 
ments. 


* theit images. The en 3 of religious, rage and wild 


kt 
1 


athy it iaſpired, had influence to baniſh, all the ſenſations of 
imanity. The moſt hideous uſage of the Hugonots was thought 


ment of Paris interpoſed their authority to extend it among the 
eg ple. Their,* arret, which amounted to? a general proſcription 
the proteſtants, by permitting. all. the catholics,in, towns,and. 
villages 1 to aſſemble i in arms at the ringing'c of the bells, to purſue 
and, deſtroy, them, Was tranſmitted to the curates of pariſhes to be 
read every ſunday i in the churches, It may be well conſidered as a 
ſin ulap teſtimony | of that inaptitude, often diſcovercd i in bodies of ; 
men intoxicated with every ſway. of their authority however 
unſeaſonable, and fettered with the links of their Own precedents,” 


* 1 


to decide with the ſpirit of wiſdom in critical affairs. Its effect to 
train the abuſes committed, was nothing compared to the enor- 
mities this arret occaſioned. Under the veil of, religion, and the 


ſanction of the authority of the ſtate, people of all claſſes and cha- 


racters launched forth into barbarity. Several of the more poliſhed, . 
as well as: the rude, of the men of honour, together with the, profli- 
gates, many « of the ſober, as well as the vicious, found their ſeveral, 
motives and inducements to favour. and engage in this ferocious 
perſecution. In the Vendomois, where the proteſtant ſoldiers had 


* 


ravaged tl the altars, Ronſard, the diſciple of the muſes, who courted 


their inſpiration, in the placid retirement of an eccleſiaſtic, covered | 
his facred habit with armour, and marched out at the head of the 


* D'Avilz liv. iii. © Thuan, lib. xxix. p. 610. D'Aubigne, liy, int chap. 3 
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nobility of this diſtrict, to revenge the inſults of the ſhrines of the Boon IV. 
ſaints. The clownsof Tourain, rouzed with the encouragement r 
and example of licentious inſurrections, ruſhed together in diff 

rent bands, 1 into the towns of Liquiel on the Indre, Cormeri, Loches, 

and other villages ; /, and. marked their ſayage rout with cruelty and 
depredations. They made the moſt unobnoxious the victims of 

their fury; and after tearing out the eyes of a proteſtant miniſter, 

they burnt him at a ſlow fire, Thoſe barbarities were ſometimes 
retaliated. When the prieſts and monks of. St, Carlais, taking 
advantage of the ſmall guard kept there by the proteſtants, rung 

their bells and cut them in pieces; de Coignee aſſaulted them on 

the retreat of their aſſooiates, deſtroyed moſt of them, and han ged 

two of the ringleaders i in the church, where the ſignal had been 

given at the veſpers. Such were the early eruptions of the horrid 

ſpirit of religious perſecution, foſtered in the times of peace ; and 

that now ngicipated the progreſſive violence of civil war. 


* 


111 


Tux "od went baving atchieved the conqueſts of After reduce - 


ing various 
ſeveral of the towns and forts that from the weſt and ſouth com- — tde 


municated by the Loire with Orleans, determined to cut off its =o Barger 
intercourſe with. the Lionoiſe and the provinces in a different quar- 
ter, The reduction of Bourges was their particular aim. Elevated 
with their ſucceſsful progreſs, they were deſirous in ſetting out on 

| this attempt, to make the utmoſt diſplay of all their civil autho- 

_ rity. To aſcertain the title of their army to a better denomination 
than that of the Navarres and of the Guiſes, as their opponents 
ſyled it, they prevailed with queen Catherine to bring the young 
king to the camp. Before they moved from the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, ſhe acquainted the prince of Condè by a meſſenger, that 
he ought now to take his final reſolutions for an accommodation, 
on the terms propoſed ; when the king was ready to ſhew himſelf 


Vol. II. — along 


D 


2 SG Soho with Meth che UMelie army, and! the foreign anxiliaties: 
Bad entered the Ringdem for his ſervibe, and the Parliament of 
Paris had comets the point of decliting*his' party guilty of high 

treafOn, "THE prince's rephy to Her was farp. Te faid, that it 
£6 Hör be forgot by Her; By who order and intreaties he had 
ied His militaty force hen tlie trĩiumvirate were diſpoſed to 

= - ſtrip her of all authority, ab the arbaſſadot of Spain joined them 

| ks in this deß ges and that the wfiole world Thou oo Know, by the £ 

publication ef the letters under her Hand, tö Which of the 'confede: 15 1 

| Hieſes the name of rebels to'the Nate could | properly. be affigned, = 
Though'in the parliament's judicial condemmatiotr K aer. N 
By d gradatioꝶ of arrets; the prince was always per fonally exceptech 
finder the: Feigned ütion of his inhvoluntary detentiom from the 
edurt; the partial compliment did not hinder him from proteſts 
ing in a formal writ; againſt the legality of the whole judgment. 
While the king of Navarre went to eſcort their majeſties' to tlie 
camp, the army under the conduct of the duke of Guiſe had moved 
to Bourges. Being joined by the Swils, it conſifted Gf fifteen | 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand cavalry. e 'DTvoy , 
brother to Genlis, commanded the garriſon of the city, which' bets . 
reinforced by. the prince of Conde,” amounted to two thouſand 

| infantry, part of which were old companies, and three troops ar = 
arquebuſſers. The defence was no leſs brave and vigorous 'thah . 
the attack. It was here that the catholics firſt encountered the 
trouble attending a ſiege. Frequent ſallies were made from 755 - 
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town; 3 and when a confiderable breach was opened in the wall, a: 
rampart of earth raiſed in one night's- time, ſurprized and baftled 
har aſſailants. 3 made ems ns nt of their ammu- - 
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expected 3 for the conduct of which the duke of Guile {had 


detached fout} troops of horſe and ſix companies of infan try. The 


admiral Coligni having intelligence of its advancement, marched in 


the night from Orleans, and fell upon it near Chateaudun. Having 


ſoon routed the troops, he became maſter of the whole waggons and 
carriages, The artillery horſes havingeſcaped at the firſt charge; the 


heavy pieces, which could not be carried off, were demoliſhed! Among 
others, Throgmorton the Engliſſi ambaſſador was taken priſoner, on 


his way tothe camp, and conducted to Orleans; where the prince of 


Condè treated him with the higheſt civilities. Mean while, the 


duke of Guiſe began to induce Ivoy, by promiſes: and the offer of 
the moſt honourable terms, to ſurrender. | Having no information 


of the defeat of the convoy, and irritated with the affront which 


the officers of the garriſon had formerly given him, he liſtened too 
eaſily to the propoſals. By obtaining a moſt preciſe and formal 
capitulation, for the ſafety and free exit of himſelf and the troops, 


and even for liberty of conſcience to the proteſtants in the town, 
he thought to obviate reflections againſt his honour. But neither 
this precaution, nor the more political gloſs of his obligation to 
ſerve the prince of Conde, as authoriſed by the king, availed to 
ſcreen his conduct from the general reproach of the military gen- 


tlemen, Upon preſenting himſelf at Orleans, to aſk a releaſe 
from his engagement, he was refuſed admittance to the prince; 
and inſtead of finding it convenient to betake himſelf to the catho- 


lic army, he endeavoured to hide his diſgrace by a private retreat. 


Thus, when there appeared a groſs violation of the principles of 
religion and the dictates of humanity between the adverſe parties, 


the adherence to the martial rules of honour was ftill kept in eſti- 
mation. With reſpect to deſertion from one fide to another, the 
continuation of the civil war relaxed, in a great meaſure, the maxim 


of honour. 
5 C 2 WIEN 


which Ivoy 

is ſoon indas 
ced to ſurren- 
der; 


but ſuffers in 
his'military 
reputation, 
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Bbok IV. Wut the catholic confederatas hal- thus added the reduction 

9 of Bourges to that of the other towns from whence Orleans migh 

The catho- be ſupported, the capital undertaking of the ſiege of that city 

ee. ſeemed 40 many, in n e n, to all chers, 

hone and not diſproportionedito their military ſtrength. But the opini- 

| ons in the council of war were divided upon this head. It was 

argued on the one ſide, that Orleans being the main fortreſs of the 

adverſe party, and their arſenal of war, occupied by the body of 

their gentry, and their two principal chieftains, a ſucceſsful blow 

directed againſt it, would at once cruſh the root of oppoſition; and 

that from preſent circumſtances it appeared liable to ſuchꝭ a. deci- 

-ive ſtroke, from the diſaſters that had befallen the cities around it, 

from the diſperſion of many of the leaders, and from the preſent 

incomplete condition of its fortifications. It was known from 

the computation of their troops, compared with the extent of the 

bulwarks of the place, that they were ſufficient to environ and 

aſſault the whole. It was added, that the ſiege of Orleans would 

not only ſtrike the proteſtants in the provinces with terror, but 
diſturb the rout, and perhaps cauſe the deſertion of their German 
auxiliaries} who would not be forward to expoſe themſelves by ſup- 

or to march porting a party which would appear reduced to extremity. | On 
4 and form / che other hand it was alledged, that the military force of Orleans, 
dating * which could not! be computed at leſs than ſeven thouſand» good 
| troops, would prove equal to the half of the beſieging army, and 
though they might receive ſome reinforcements, that their want 

of many of the materials neceſſary for a regular ſiege, rendered it 

an unſeaſonable and dangerous enterprize; that it became them 

rather to turn their thoughts upon Normandy, in the ports of 

which' the Engliſh were ready to land their troops; that the ſitu- 

ation of that province ſo expoſed, and in a great meaſure overrun 
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by the proteſtints; required-itnmediate velief i and that Paris itſelf 


ſuffering by the enemy being maſters of Rouen, the reduction of 
this important place ought to be attempted before the ſiege of 
Orleans. This reſolution was agreed to as the moſt eligible, and 
the army was ordered, in the beginning of 3 ito: be ward 
in nnen e, ee to e o H152605 ad at en 
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ede E the wideipals armies Saf the We conſederagies.s were 


laſtdracki in the field; moſt of the provinces in France were-thrown 
Into eonyulſions,, and the cities and towns every where were har- 
rraſſed with various ferments of civil diſcord. Beſides Normandy, - 
the provinces moſt embroiled with the feuds and hoſtilities! were 
thoſe of. Burgundy, Poictou, Xaintonge, Languedoc, .Guienne; 
Dauphiny, and Provence. Through theſe large quarters; of the 


kingdom, the reciprocal contentions, the aſſaults, the conſpiracies, 
the ſcounterplots, and the revenge of the parties ſeldom: ceaſed. 


The numberleſs and continual conflicts and incurſions ſurpaſſed 
| the ravage of the large armies, and created greater diſtreſſes. The 
undeciſive actions of hoſtility ſtill renewed, waſted theſe countries 

like a ſlow conſuming fire. The long feſtering diſorders incident 
to the remoter provinces, that in the times of profound peace could 
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The wars 
waged in the 
provinces, 


not be aboliſhed, and which had been increaſed in the late reign, nowsw- 


their roam, weakened, and often diſappointed the effgsts that 
were at firſt uſed to quell or ſuppreſs the inſurrections. The arbi- 


trary or injudicious attempts of invalid power, to inforce immediate 


obedience to the edicts about religion, in thote more independent 


2 — regions, 


produced all their violent effects. The imperfect knowledge the 

cCourtiers had of the real ſtate of the parties, the ſuſpicions. enter- 
tained of ſome of the governors, the improper or unſeaſonable 
change of them, or the ſubſtitution of the officers of the army in 
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Book Iv. regions, ſpread wide the combuſtion of war, and rendered the 


16 conduct of it an irregular and vague courſe-of expeditions, under- 


exceed the taken and puſhed on at the diſeretion and will ofſofficers and com- 


ferocity and 


manders, void of humanity and juſt rules of procedure. In ſome 


ravages of 


3 a of the provinces, where by a compoſition with the proteſtants, 


diſſentions were quieted, the ſanguinary zeal and turbulence of 
private adventurers being encouraged, their muſters of banditti 
were ſufficient to.rekindle ſedition, and authorize the projects of 
violence and barbarity x. This ſeems to have been the caſe in 
Provence, where Sommerive received a commiſſion to act as the 
king's Jieutenant, in oppoſition to his father the count de Tende 
who was the governor. He ſought and obtained the unnatural 
glory of vanquiſhing and expelling him. He had alſo that of pre- 
ſiding with Serbellon, who commanded the pope's levies from 
Italy, and with the count de Suze, at the ſhocking example of 
butchery, obſcene violence, and ſtudied cruelty, at the taking of 
the town of Orange; which was conſidered by the provincial war- 
riors, on the proteſtant fide, as a legitimate apology for all their 
atrocious actions. Among theſe the moſt conſpicuous were Mont- 
brun, Mouvans, de Duras, and the baron des Adrets. Like others 
of the oppoſite party, the ſamples of the war- proof veterans, 
trained up in the expeditions of Francis I. and Henry II.; they ſtood 
impatient to begin the civil broils. In nothing more did the per- 
nicious canſequence of the tedious wars waged by thoſe monarchs 
appear, than by producing numbers of ſuch chieftains. Arms 
their ſole trade and profeſſion, they not only loathed peace, but the 
ſoldiers licenſed fierceneſs adhering to them, rendered their habits, 
and even the virtues of their characters ferocious. There are par- 


* Thuan. lib. xxx. p. 636. : 
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ticular exploits performed by ſome of thoſe cruſty heroes of the Book IV. 


age, which one reads with ſurprize and ſatisfaction; but many 


more that are peruſed with diſguſt and horror . When we find 
at the ſiege of Syſteron, that Mouvans and de Senas not only de- 
fended againſt Sommerive this only place they held in Provence 
to the utmoſt extremity, but choſe, with the remainder of their 
garriſon, to run the laſt hazards from the enemy, rather than diſ-- 


Conn — 
15062, - 


charge themſelves from the protection of a large multitude of 


women and children, and the infirm of both ſexes, the forlorn 


exiles of various towns, we are wonderfully ſtruck with the vari- 


ation of the ſcene, and of the conduct of the actors. Having 
fought for ſeven hours in the breach of the wall, a e ee ant 


forty paces wide, hand to hand with the enemy, the laſt night of 
deſpair came. They employed it in collecting together the defence- 
leſs objects of commiſeration, and formed the reſolution of con- 


ducing them out of the reach of their engaged. foes through a 


hn of 


country full of difficult paſſes, and every where beſet with troops : 


of the enemy. Four. thouſand in number, and hardly one fourth 


of them capable of bearing arms, they began. their perilous: expe- 


dition, and while ſome hoſtile. cavalry hung upon their rear, con- 


tinued their diſtreſsful march before they ventured to halt. At 
every new. movement they had either enemies to face, ambuſhes 
to ſhun, rivers to paſs, or famine to ſuſtain. The. tedious. dangers 
appeared inſupportable; ; and the commanders, finding they had 
only. advanced twelves leagues from Syſteron in twenty days, 


thought of abandoning their unhappy. wards,. They reſumed the 


laſt efforts of magnanimity, and ſucceeded in carrying them with 


inconſiderable loſs to Grenoble, the capital of .Dauphiny ; which, 


 ®*Thuan, lib, xxx. p. 638. D'Aubigne, ibid. chap., 8. 


Remarkable 
behaviour of 
Mouvano and 


de Senas, two 


proteſtant 
chiefs. 
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The barons 
de Monluc 
and des Adrets 

ſurpaſs the 
other pro- 
vincial chiefs 
in cruelty. 
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to the aſtoniſhment of the inhabitants, who heard of their * 


ſion from Provence, they entered ſinging their pſalms aloud, in pious 


teſtimony of their providential retreat. They were eſcorted from 
thence to Lions, and received by Soubize with the utmoſt huma- 


nity he could ſhew them. This appears to be the only part of 
the campaign carried on in Provence. by de Suze and Sommerive 
worthy of record; in the courſe of which, without reckoning their 


battles, they were computed to have put to death ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy men, four hundred and ſixty women, and twenty-four 
children. 


Amon: the war-ſcared partizans, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the provincial combats, . the two moſt famous perſonages were 
Blæze de Monluc and the baron des Adrets. To give the ſketch 


of their actions and characters, may prove the beſt illuſtration of 


the general obſervations already made, and be ſufficient to com- 
plete all that is neceſſary to be ſaid with reſpect to the various 
atchievements of the oppoſite factions in the ſouthern provinces. 


Bred up at the ſame ſchool with the Piedmonteze wars, of equal 


birth, and their narrow fortunes much the ſame, they had been 
wholly ingroſſed with battles and the camp, and were ranked with 
the valiant and able captains of the army. De Monluc with ſome 


elements of literary education, in appearance more qualified and 


better connected for preferment, by means of his brother the 


'biſhop of Valence, retained his rank in the army ; while des 


Adrets-repulſed, as it is ſaid, in ſome application he made to the 
duke of Guile for employment, about the time of the conſpiracy 
of Amboiſe, was obliged to languiſh out his inactive days in the 
diſtant receſſes of Dauphmy. The tumults about the religious 


aſſemblies of the proteſtants in Guienne being attended with con- 


fiderable 


2 


of action. 
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fidefable bloodſhed at Albi, and the ſlaughter of Fumel a catholic 


man of quality in that country, and the court having determined 
to puniſh the actors in thoſe violences &, De Monluc was nomi- 


nated to ſuperintend the trials, and to prompt Burie, the king of 
Navarre's lieutenant in the province, to act rigorouſly againſt the 
offenders. Preventing the procedure of the judges, he aſſumed 


the cognizance of Fumel's murder, and compoſing a court of his 


own, he hanged and broke on the wheel about forty people. Fol- 


lowed, as in the camp, with executioners whom he called his 
lacqueys, he ſeized and diſpatched ſeveral others without a form of 


impeachment; ; and when the regular judges came to rehearſe be- 
fore him their ſentence about the maſſacre at Albi, in which near 


fifty proteſtants were deſtroyed, he drew his ſword and drove them 
with menaces from his preſence. Having performed other like 
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Book IV. 
ee. 
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Character and 
exploits of 
the former, 


feats of arbitrary cruelty in Guienne, he was ordered to proceed to 


Languedoc, and ſuppreſs the tumults of Thoulouſe. Before he 
arrived, the ferment of them had ſubſided; but he boaſts in his 


commentaries, that what with his martial exploits in the country, 
and what with his ſubſequent examples of vengeance in the city, 


he outdid the ſervices of the catholic officers engaged in the heat 
Other atchievements than thoſe, indeed, which he ſtill 


relates i in his native ſtyle of a Gaſcoon, ſhewed the military capacity 
of the old warrior of Italy, and the ſtrenuous defender of Sienna, 


The action at Targon, and the conqueſt of the towns of Tarube 


and Leitoure, and which was the decifive blow to his opponents, 
the victory at Ver, gave Monluc ſome title to aſcribe the reduc- 


tion of Guicnne to his martial proweſs. By the defeat of de Duras 
in that laſt battle, the prince of Conde loſt a reinforcement of fix 


e Thuan, lib. xxxi. p. 649. : | 
Vo. II. 2 thouſand 
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Boox IV. thouſand men. Monluc's priſoners in the field experienced his 


1562. 


and of the 


latter; 


inhumanity, as well as the pannels of his tribunals. 


Aw AR Ey at the firſt noiſe of the public conteſts, the baron des 


Adrets put himſelf at the head of a part of the gentry of Dauphiny; 
who, with ſome citizens of Valence, conſpired againſt Gondrin the 


lieutenant of the province under the duke of Guiſe, and revenged 


their hatred of his ſeverities by his death. While the queen 
mother leaned to the proteſtant party *, oppoſition to the power of 
their antagoniſts was, in inſtances of this kind, ſecretly connived 
at by ber. Des Adrets, who read her procedure only by one 


light, is ſaid to have wrote her majeſty, that he would march 
forthwith to Paris, and venture his blood in her defence. He was 


thought an exotic veteran, who wearied for employment. But 


| when the townſmen of Lions declared for the proteſtants, the 
baron was elected their chief. His authority was confirmed by 


the prince of Conde, and having ſoon enliſted numbers of gentry 


and common people under his ſtandard, he appeared with a conſi- 


derable army under his command. His very menaces terrified the 
city of Grenoble, which ejected its catholic partizans, and deſtroyed 


the altars and images of the churches. All the other towns of 


Dauphiny, except Ambrun and Briangon, followed this example. 
His name, already terrible, every day became more dreadful by 
his actions. He avowed the right of his party to repriſals, for the 


execrable cruelties committed at Orange, for the breach of capitu- 
lations, and the tranſgreſſion of all the rules of war. Preſenting 


a countenance, like that of the Roman dictator Sylla deſcribed in 
hiſtory, overcaſt with the horrible colour of dark clay mingled 


* Thuan, lib, xxx. p. 628, D'Aubigne, liv, iii. chap. 7. 
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with blood, and his natural ferocity equalling his ſtern aſpect; Book IV. 


there were none, Who knew or had heard of Des Adrets, that doubted 
he would execute all his comminations. Audacious in enterpriſe, 
and following cloſe the terror of his firſt victories, he aſſaulted and 


took the town and caſtle of Pierrelate, ſtormed Bourg, and obliged 
the town of Pont St. Eſprit to throw open its gates to him, and 


made himſelf maſter of Boulenes. In almoſt every one of theſe 


places, having entered into'no parleys, the garriſons were put to 
the ſword by him without quarter, and many of the ſoldiers hanged 
on the walls, or 'thrown headlong from the top of the rocks. 


Avignon trembled for his approach ; but he turned back to Gre- 


noble, which had made a treaty with Maugiron the catholic lieute- 


nant of the province. Though it ſurrendered at diſcretion, he 


for once ſhewed mercy. Abſolute as he was tremendous in his 


army, he lodged fix thouſand troops in the city and ſuburbs, 


without any'of the people having cauſe to complain of their vio- 
| lence ; and boaſted that he could turn them into lions or ſheep at 


his pleaſure. When Monbrizon was taken, and the caſtle capitu- 
lated, he drenched the ſtreets with blood, and precipitated, or 


made ſeveral ſoldiers, along with the governor Moncelaſs, toſs 


themſelves from the ſummit of the tower. His officers remon- 


ſtrated againſt thoſe cruelties, but could not prevent them. It is 


reported that one of the unfortunate captives, in taking his ſwing 


or vault, having once and again ſhrunk back from the dreadful 


brink, Des Adrets ſaid to him in a chiding tone, What muſt. 


you take twice the time to do it?“ Iwill allow you, replied the 


ſoldier, to make ten trials, if you will now perform this ſame 
ap. The unexpected anſwer forced a grin from the baron, and 


ſaved his ſingle life. The aſſiſtance he gave to the proteſtant com- 


5 count 
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manders in Provence, by the defeat of a conſiderable body of the 
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Boox IV. count de Suzis forces at Vaurias, the reduction of numbers of forts 
"ow and caſtles upon the Rhone, and a variety of other enterprizes, | 
| rendered the baron's military ſervices as important as thoſe of 
who were. Monluc and his renown'in arms more remarkable *. But, not- 
+ withſtanding both thoſe champions were feared, as ſcourges in the 
countries where they waged war, and are reckoned to have ſtrove 
which of them ſhould exceed the other in cruelty, the barbarity 
of the civil broils was ſufficient not only to exempt them from 
military diſgrace, but in a great meaſure, to palliate the enormity: 
of their actions. It is true that the baron's outrageous behaviour: 
ſoon appeared inſupportable to his party, and occaſioned his receiv- 

an! ved with ing diſobligations that induced him to revolt from it; while his 

each other in . | . 

barbarity, rival, encouraged to diſplay a character almoſt as odious, and to 
plead the value of his atchievements, was advanced to be colonel 
of French infantry, and afterwards to the office of a marſhal of ß 
France. This contrariety in their fortunes aroſe from their diffe- 
rent circumſtances, and not from any material diſtinction that 
could be made in the merit of their characters. It was ſaid and 
believed among the courtiers, that if Des Adrets had exerted his 
proweſs on the fame fide, he might have attained a marſhal's rank 
as well as the other. The baron perceiving that the prince of 
Conde, inſtead of applauding him, had transferred to Soubize the 
chief command in Lions, and that his reputation with his party 
declined, took occaſion to intimate his diſcontent to the duke of 
Nemours. The utmoſt endeavours to gain him were immediately 
uſed by that nobleman, who engaged to procure him the moſt 
honourable employment in the King's ſervice ; or in caſe he choſe 
to retire, the gratuity of a hundred thouſand crowns Te His party 
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would now have been content to have retained him upon his own- Book IV. 
terms; but having liſtened to a treaty with Nemours, he began 8 
to withhold his aſſiſtance, and at length to ſuffer himſelf to be 

drawn into an accommodation. In the courſe of it Des Adrets- 
diſcovered ſo much ſimplicity and irrefolution, that it was evident. 

he acted from indignation, and not from-intereſted motives. While: 

he ſpun out the treaty, and thought to engage the proteſtant nobi- 

1 lity of the province to enter into it, he was ſurprized and taken 

priſoner by Montbrun and Mouvans, and kept in cuſtody till the 
= termination of the firſt civil war. Lions, in vain beſieged by | | 
Nemours, remained in the power of the proteſtants ; and D'Acier 
count of Cruſſol preſerved their footing in Languedoc. In this: 
manner were the provinces laid waſte by the moſt barbarous war, 

in which a regard to capitulations, and to humanity, was often no ; 


more obſerved than. among the ſavage nations. 


Tux province of Normandy, whither the grand army of the 
catholic confederates now advanced, had been embroiled by the 
contention of three factions for the ſuperiority: ; one being headed 
by the duke of Bouillon, who was inclined to favour the proteſ- 
tants, without renouncing his connexions with the court. Ano- 
ther by Matignon the king's lieutenant in low N ormandy, who was eee 
employed in ſupporting the duke of Aumale, appointed to ſaper- <tr ag 
cede Bouillon in his government; and a third, which was the 
greateſt, conſiſting of the prince of Conde's partizans, and the 
determined proteſtants guided by the count of Montgomery. Be- 
fore Morvilliers reſigned his command of Rouen, a ſiege of that 
_city had been attempted by the duke of Aumale, whoſe forces 
were inſufficient for the undertaking. Matignon being obliged to 


retire: 


A HIST ORT OF FRANCE 


Book IV. retire to Cherbourg, applied to the duke of Eſtampes and Mar- 
| I tigues in Britanny for their aſſiſtance, and obtained it. We may 
Wi imagine the condition of the one half of Normandy, expoſed tothe 
excurſions of Montgomery, and infeſted by the enterprizes of three 
ſmall armies. The parliament of Rouen having retreated to Lou- 
viers, in imitation of that of Paris, publiſhed its decrees for 
condemning and confifcating all the Hugonots that could be ſeized, 
which created a particular {ſcene of animoſity and cruel repriſal 
betwixt the people of Rouen and thoſe of Louviers. It was by 
ſuch procedure as this, at Thoulouſe and other cities, that the 
miniſters of juſtice lent their ſanction to the havock and barbarity 
committed by the officers of the army; and, under the pretext of 
eſtabliſhing their general principles of civil authority, ſubverted = 
thoſe of humanity itſelf, The chiefs of the court party ſaw & the 4 
miſerable tendency of this, and Caſtelnau Mauviſviſſiere was ſent | 
to Louviers to deſire the counſellors of law to deſiſt from their vio- 
lence. The forts and poſts of the neighbourhood of Rouen had 
been ſeveral times taken, and re-taken by the oppoſite combatants. 9 
Thoſe of Oire and St. Lo, and of Caudebec, Quillebeuf, and Har- A 
fleur upon the Siene, which were the moſt important, after the 4 
arrival of d'Eſtampes, had ſurrendered to the catholics. Mean 
while all practicable meaſures for the defence of Rouen had been T 
taken by Montgomery. The additional fortifications, begun by MW 
Morvilliers, were completed. The city being inacceſſible from © 
the ſouth, from its ſituation on the Siene, and invironed by a 

range of hills on the oppoſite quarter, its principal outworks con- 

ſiſted in a large fort, built on the higheſt of thoſe eminencies, L 
called St. Catherine's . Montgomery had contrived to ſtrengthen 4 


* Memoires de Caſtel, liv. lit, chap. 12. + D'Avila, liv, iii. 
this 
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this fortreſs, and improve irs uſefulneſs, by forming on the aſcent Book IV. 
of the hill a ſtrong entrenchment of earth, in the figure of a demi- 1 
turre, which barred the acceſs to St. Catherine's Mount, and ſerved 

for a battery to ſweep the lower grounds. The ſuburbs of St. 

Hilary was alſo fortified. The garriſon was compoſed of eight 

hundred infantry, picked from the oldeſt bands, and two or three 

troops of horſe, beſides many volunteers, with the body of the 

the townſmen, enrolled for fervice ; and a conſiderable number of 

the * Engliſh, who came from Havre de Grace, as the forerunners 

of the debarkation of their forces. The catholic army, joined by 

the German ſtipendiaries, amounted to more than twenty thouſand 

foot, and five thouſand cavalry. Being attended by the king and the fiege of 
queen regent, it appeared in fight of Rouen on the twenty-ſixth of peo grand 
September; and next day the city was ſummoned to ſurrender, Sept, 26. 


"2 1 Tur ſiege began with the blockade of Fort St. Catherine. The 
T deep winding path way leading to Paris, ſerved to cover the 
approach of the aſſailants, and enabled them to open their trenches 
at a ſmall diſtance. Their firſt attacks were repelled with confider- 
- able laughter. Moneins, the commander of the fort, diſtinguiſhed 
1 himſelf by his valour and activity. His frequent ſallies fatigued the 
' beſiegers, to whom the rainy ſeaſon in autumn proved an incon- 
venience and obſtruction, The trial of an attack on the ſuburbs- 
of St. Hilary, and the return to the battering the entrenchments: 
below St, Catherine's Fort, coſt the lives of many ſoldiers and offi- 
cers on both fides, without any impreſſion being made on the 
defenſive works. Though the beſiegers had ſunk ſeveral ſmall 
veſſels in the river, faſtened together with chains, a {loop from 
Havre, with the advantage of the tide, drove through thoſe impe- 


| | ments. 
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Book IV. diments with ſmall loſs, and arrived at Rouen, loaded with artillery 
| and ammunition. The fiege grew every day more tedious and dif- 


ficult; when the diſcovery of a piece of negligence in the ordinary 
guard of Fort St. Catherine enabled the beſiegers to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it at one aſſault. It was obſerved, that about 


noon the ramparts were generally thinned of ſoldiers ; and the 


inadvertent confeſſion of the reaſon of this, by a captain who was 


made priſoner, or his intended treachery, pointed out the advan- 
tage that might be taken of it. As the intelligence was, that by 


the liberty allowed the ſoldiers to ſtraggle about mid-day into the 
city to buy proviſions, or recreate themſelves, the fort was com 


monly left with a ſmall number of men to defend it; a general 


attack was concerted, and the execution of it appointed at that 
hour. The ſucceſs ſurpaſſed expectation; the fort and the entrench- 
ments were carried, by the help of ſcaling ladders, with little reſiſt- 
ance, and a body of three hundred men, who came from the 
town, were cut in pieces, and Moneins hardly eſcaped with his 


life. 


2 
— 


AFTER the loſs of Fort St. Catherine, the city was only 


covered from a direct attack, by the works raiſed about the gate 


and ſuburbs of St. Hilary. The enemy could chuſe their ground 
to batter them; and, by raiſing a platform of cannon on the 


heights that commanded them, they were ſoon reduced with the 
ſuburbs to a heap of ruins. In this imminent danger, the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Engliſh who were arrived, prolonged the reſiſtance of 


the city. The batteries at Harfleur, and the eftacade conſtructed in 


the river, by Campi, an Italian engineer, were inſufficient to diſ- 
courage a ſecond attempt to throw ſuccours into Rouen. Of four 


remberges fitted out, two were forced back, one ſunk, and another 


puſhed 
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puſhed her way through all dangers, and brought a reinforcement 
of five hundred men and ſome proviſions x. At the affault of 
Colombiere, which was the ſtrongeſt of the towers that flanked 
the walls of the city ; the Engliſh, always prodigal of their blood, 
and animated by their particular emulation of the French, diſ- 


played their obſtinate valour, by maintaining their ground for 


eight hours. The conrage of the befieged was rouſed to extre- 


mity. Every attack became more bloody and deſperate. The 


gate of St. Hilary was now ruinous, and the garriſon was required, 


in the king's name, to prevent the deſtruction of the city by capi- 
tulating. Upon the delay of the anſwer, a more general and vigo- 
rous aflault of the narrow breach was given. The aſſailants, with 


the loſs of fix hundred men, were only able to lodge themſelves 
on the gate-way of St. Hilary, and plant three ſtandards on the 
rubbiſh. The ſlaughter of the beſieged was no leſs conſiderable ; 
part of the ramparts and ſome ſtreets being raked by the artillery. 

The king of Navarre having advanced into the trench, and received 
a muſket-ſhot in the ſhoulder ; the accident occaſioned the intended 
renewal of the general attack to be deferred for a day. Upon a 
repeated ſummons to ſurrender, the garriſon and citizens offered 
to open their gates to the king ; on the condition, that liberty of 
conſcience were granted them according to the edicts, and that the 


army withdrew three leagues from the city. This being refuſed, 
and another aſſault given without ſucceſs, the beſieged raiſed new 


entrenchments, repaired the breach of the tower of Colombiere, 
and determined to abide the laſt extremity. A detachment of four 
hundred muſketeers from Dieppe, endeavouring to find under 
favour of the night.a paſſage into Rouen, were diſcovered by 


* D'Aubigne, liv. iii, chap, 10. Thuan. ibid, FD 
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October 19, 
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and. after a 
month's re- 
Gſtance, 


it is taken and 
pi! laged. 


d' Amville near the wood of Pavilly, and moſt of them killed or 
driven back. While Mandreville and Bauquemare went ſeveral times 
to the camp, with propoſitions to the king; the combats ſtill con- 
tinued with little interruption. The rains having rendered the 
mines uſeleſs; the aqueducts of the city were cut off, the mill - 
flnices were drained, and the trenches puſhed to the walls. At 
length, their courage and ſtrength wore out with a month's cloſe- 
ſiege, and the deſpair of receiving relief, and a mine being ſprung, 


the defenders of the breach were overwhelmed, and the aſſailants 


led by St. Colombe, who was ſhot in the ſtreet, poured into the 
city *, The havock and plunder equalled the reſiſtance; and the 
king and queen regent beheld from St. Catherine's- Hill the ravage- 


of one of the richeſt and moſt mercantile towns of France. The 


proclamation againſt pillage being diſregarded by foldiers and offi- 
cers; the property of proteſtants and catholics alike became their 


prey. Of all the military bands which received orders to retire to 


the camp, the Swiſs were the only corps who obeyed. The 
unforced diſcipline of a people, bred up and accuſtomed to the 
habits of ſobriety and frugal livelihood, is always remarkable. 
Amidſt the rapacious depredation of this wealthy city, the body 
of the Swiſs was confined to proviſions, the commodity of a kettle, 
a pot, or ſome other utenſil neceſſary for a camp. Montgomery hav- 
ing ſeized one of the galleys that carried the queen of Scotland into 


bus dominions, and kept it ready in the river againſt all emergen- 


cies, took his opportunity to embark with the remainder of the 
Engliſh; and by the vigorous efforts of the Towers, who were 
. their HYerty, n the e harrienckes that enen his navi- 
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gation, and got fafe to Havre. To the ſeverities which the city Book IV. 


foffered, particular examples of judicial and vindictive puniſhment 
were added. De Hoſpital had endeavoured to prevent this, by 
procuring a general amneſty to be paſſed; but it was left to the 
counſellors of the parliament of Rouen to make exceptions; who, 
ſofficiently-inctined to execute their penal ſtatutes, paſſed ſentence 


of death on Manderville, the preſident of the chamber of accounts, 


on de Croſs, and the miniſter Marlorat, and ſeveral other citizens 


of note, who were beheaded or hanged. The chiefs of the oppo- 
ſite confederacy, thinking themſelves entitled to make retaliation, 


ſeized Sapin, a counſellor of parliament, and de Troyes, the abbot 
of Gaſtines, and cauſed them to be judged and executed. Their 
caſe, ſays father Daniel, was altogether different; and de Thou 


reckons it not juridically parallel. It is certain they were not taken 


in arms, but as they went in company with de Selves, employed 


as a negotiator at the court of Spain x. But the law here unhap- 


pily urged, was that of repriſals, which, entering into no particular 


diſcuſſion of caſes, recompences one act of violence and cruelty by 


another. Hiſtory furniſhes too many inſtances of the diſmal effects 
of forming civil tribunals in the camp, and amidſt the rencounter 
of armies, capital puniſhments and executions, however juſtified 
on the one fide, will occaſion reciprocal outrage and barbarity on 


the other. 


Fafa; 
1562. 


Tux taking of Rouen, which is computed to have been attended 


with the deſtruction of four thouſand men, on each ſide, was fol- 


| lowed by the death of the king of Navarre. Through his impa- 


tience of the neceſſary operation, or the unſkilfulneſs of the 


* Thuan, ibid, p. 667. 
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The Sls of 

Navarie dies 

of a wound he- 
received at the 
ſiege. 


Nov. 17. 


- vering their political principles, or aſcertaining their religious ones. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE: 
Grteens ? A8 ball remained unextracted from bis wound The 


riſing fever ſeems to have occaſioned/the liſtleſs fancy he took, to 


be carried in a litter on the ſhoulders of the Swiſs, that he might 
make a kind of triumphal proceſſion into Rouen. He expired in 


a few days after; when he had embarked i in a boat to go up the 


Seine to his houſe at St. Maure, near Paris. The hours before 


approaching death, though the paſſages of them are curiouſly 


obſerved and recorded, are not, with all men, the ſureſt for diſco- 


What the hiſtorians relate of his receiving the ſacred viaticum of 


the catholic church, and afterwards declaring, that on his recovery 


be would live and die in the Auſbourg confeſſion, ſerves not only 


to o ſhew his particular anſteadineſs, but the ambiguity of the judg- 


ments formed in caſes of this nature. Neither can any diſtinct 


conſtruction be formed of the injunctions he is ſaid to have left his 


queen, not to come to court, and to fortify his places in Berne. 


To expreſs t the lines of his character, already marked in the courſe 


of the hiſtory, by a parody, is ſuperfluous. His moſt memorable 


honour was, in being the parent of a young Prince, ' whoſe fi ingle 
character and reputation proved ſufficient to adorn the annals of 
his nation and age, and perpetuate, in France, the pleaſing remem- 


brance of the firſt king of the Bourbon blood, raiſed by provi- 


dence to fave the finking monarchy, and redreſs the numberleſs 
wounds the kingdom received in more than thirty years of civil 
war. Henry, who was born at Peau in Berne, was only at this time 
nine years e of age. He Was. educated by the queen his mother at 


Nerae, who, with her ſon, and an infant daughter, had retreated 


; from the court about the time her huſband declared himſelf a catho- 


lic x. The queen regent appeart to have apprehended the king of 


* Brantome, de duc du Guile, 


2 Navarre's 
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Navarre's death might produce ſome diſadvantages to the catholic Book IV. 


party, by his immediate vaſſals and partizans falling off to the other 
ſide. In the preſent minority of the king, and of the firſt prince 
of the blood, the prince of Condé might indeed be reckoned to 
| have ſtood in the room of his brother, and to be the only acting 
guardian of the blood royal. But, when the political confederacies 
were already formed, and cemented by the animoſities of the civil 

war; this conſideration could have little influence to make a change. 
In other circumſtances, this event might have cauſed conſiderable 
revolutions in the parties of the court. As things ſtood, the 
vacancy of his office of lieutenant general, inſtead of becoming a 
ſubject of diſpute, excited no competition; and it may be reckoned 
a proof, that the duke of Guiſe governed his ambition i in another 
manner than he had done in the former reign, by forming 1 no. W- 


tenſions ed 166 6151-27 5d 26 . 


To finiſh the cog of Van; the ſie iege of Havre de 
Grace, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, under the command of the earl of 
Warwick, only remained to be accompliſhed. When the fate of 
Rouen was foreſeen, Dieppe and Caen had both capitulated *. 
The Engliſh troops in the firſt of thoſe places had liberty to depart 
in ſafety, and the proteſtant townſmen had not only a general 
amneſty granted them in the king's name, but alſo an exception 
from all moleſtation on account of private worſhip, in their houſes; 
which indulgence the marſhal Montmorency, who came thither, 
had powers to confirm. If the ſame methods had been taken in 
other places, ſubmiſſions of this kind, without bloodſhed, would 
have been more general. The army having undergone much 
fatigue before Rouen, it was judged improper to expoſe it to freſh 


_ ® Thuan. lib, xxxii. p. 668. | 
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but the main 


army of the 


catholics 


withdraws to 
the neigh- 


bourbood of 
Paris. 
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labouts, by proceeding to Havre, The chiefs contented them- 
ſelbes with detaching three thouſand of the German Lanſquenets, 


1 twelve hundred Reiters, With fix companies of French infantry, 
in or 
5 excuffions ef the garriſon"! When the Rhingrive cuhme to his 
encatbpftient at Graville, a large body of the Engliſh marched ſud- 
denly from 0 town, rae: rin __y ae Wo "The arge 


Jer to fort à Tort of blockade of that place, and prevent the 


Lagfqustiets in the field. albu their Reutenant n 
was wounded in the action, which diſpoſed the Germans to keep 


at a proper diſtance, and attend, what to them was the moſt agree- 
able part of their taſk, the i interception of the proviſions that might 


be carried from the country adjacent to the town +. Before the 
army was led back to be cantoned i in the neighbourhood of Paris, a 


proclamation was iſſued for pardoning paſt acts of tumult and rebel- 


lion, on condition that thoſe chargeable with them retired in peace, 
and lived like good catholics. Notwithſtanding ſeveral excep- 
tions that were made of the heads and ringleaders of ſedition, and 
of the violators of the churches, many proteſtants, tired of the 
confuſions, and apprehenſive of the overthrow of their party, choſe 
to take the benefit of this indemnity. The general ſueceſs of 
the catholics elevated them with hopes, that the entire ſubjection 


of the proteſtants would ſoon be accompliſhed. But the intelli- 
gence. received during the ſiege of Rouen, of the ſucceſs of d An- 
delot in his miſſion for German levies, gave a different aſpect of 
the condition of that party, and appears to have been the principal 
inducernent for drawing the army nearer. the nn and the 
centre of the kingdom. 


* Caſtclnau, liv, iv. chap. i. | 1 Thuan. ibid. p. 676. 
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- of Paris by the prince' of Cond&— Proppſals of peace—General battle 


edition; of the) admiral Coligni into Normandy 
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Siege of Orlane—Aſafſnation of the duke. of Guiſa Peace of Or- 


_ deans —BExpulfion of the Englih from Havre de Grace. 


at tie diets of the empire, and the induſtry and expedition uſed by 


4 ne! in raiſin g and conducting the auxiliary troops at a late and 
neommodious ſeaſon of the year, might, in a particular detail, form 


ES 


ccd epiſode of the hiſtory, and raiſe our ideas of che t 
racters of thoſe Who. executed. this double enterp 


torians. His many natural and acquired * endowments” were 


illuſtrious as his birth. The indubitable mark of his merit 
appeared, by! his riſing gradually through all the ſubordinate degrees ; 
of eccleſiaſtical rank and dignity, until he was made bifhop by 


"PHE difficltics ſurmounted by the prince of Conde's agents in 
1 Germany, in gaining credit to the ſolicitations of their party 


rize. The Pelle | 
tical part of it was conducted by Spifame biſhop of Nevers; a man 
whoſe charaQer 1 is partially disfigured by feverat of the catholie Rif. 


Spifame, 
biſhop of Ne- 


vers, employ- 
ed as the 


prince of 
Conde” 8 5 4 5 
in Germany, 


Henry II. His eloquence and his compoſitions were admirable; of 


both which he gave remarkable ſpecimens in his preſent employment 5 


of negotiator for the proteſtants in Germany. Fhe endeavours 
uſed by d'Oiſel, an officer converſant in the affairs of the cabinet 
and of the field, and ſeconded by Bochetel the biſhop of Rennes, 
who were both inſtructed to traverſe his meaſures, proved inſufi · 


cient to prevent their ſucceſs, In oppoſition to the influence of _ 


* Addit, aux. Caſtel. liv. ir. 
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Book IV. 
has 


proves ſuc- 
ceſsful in en- 
gaging a body 
of foot and 
horſe; 


which is con- 
ducted into 


France by 


d' Andelot: 


HISTORY OF F RAN TIE | 


their intrigues and bribery among the German princes, 10 not only , 


"1562, - advanced the reputation of his party, but carried the main points 


bol his embaſſy with a degree of triumph. At the diet of Frankfort, 


where Maximilian, ſon to Ferdinand, was elected king of the 
Romans, h aving* obtained three ſeveral audiences of the emperor | 
and of his ſon, and of the electors, he got the letters wrote by the 
queen regent to the Prince of Conde, the originals of which he 
produced, entered into the archives of the imperial chamber; and, 
by his addreſs afterwards, the Rhingrave and count Rokendolf 
were both. put to the ban of the empire, This production of 
queen Catherine's letters, though neceſſary for the prince's vin- 
dication, excited her indignation againſt him, and fixed her more 
1mmoveably in the intereſt of the faction in oppoſition to him. She 
publiſhed them after this with a marginal gloſſary of her own, 
which was ſaid to be a paraphraſe too prolix for a very conciſe 
and plain text *. The. affected delays of two German captains, 
who had private reaſons for ſpinning out the time of the levies, . 
being overcome by Spifame, and the landgrave of Heſſe engaged 
to exert himſelf in the buſineſs; d Andelot was enabled to bring 
them to a rendezvous at Bacara in Lorain, about the middle of 
October. His vigilance in keeping them from deſertion for want 
of regular pay; his well concerted marches; and, when he had 
contracted a quartan ague in the mountains, his invincible labours 
in directing and guiding the frequent and long circuits he was 
obliged to make in them, ſhewed the ſpirit of the man, and the 
abilities of the able and experienced officer. Having made ſhew of 
penetrating. the direct way through Lorain, he turned ſuddenly 
towards the left, and ſtretching over the difficult roads of Bur- 


* Thuan, ibid, p. 676. 
gundy, 


this expedition, from their hatred to the people of Paris. But it 
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gundy, he avoided af encounter with the marſhal St. Andre and 
the duke of Nevers, who had placed themſelves in a ſituation to 
intercept his paſſage. ' He brought his whole compliment of three 


thouſand foot in nine companies, and four thouſand horſe in twelve 


hundred ſoldiers, collected by the count of Rochefoucault and de 


Duras, after their defeat in Perigord, was not only ſufficient to 
enable the prince of Condé to take the field, but occaſioned his 


undertaking an enterprize no leſs injudicious in itſelf than it 


troops, t to Montargis, and the neighbourhood of Orleans, in the 
middle of November. This reinforcement, augmented by a body 
of French gentry, who joined d' Andelot in his march, and fifteen 


appeared to be unproportioned to his ſtrength. This was an attempt ; 


to beſiege Paris; which, it was evident, could neither be taken nor 


forced to a capitulation, by bis army. But the opinion of the 


fame of the enterprize, and the deſire of ſtriking terror into the 


Pariſians, prevailed over more rational ſchemes of action *, The 


proteſtant miniſters are reckoned to have been the counſellors of 


may be more probably attributed to the prince of Conde himſelf, 


By which re- 
inforcement 
the prince of 
Condsè is en- 
couraged to 


dtaw near 


Faris 30 x 


whoſe temper carried him, ſometimes too precipitately, to attempt 
deciſive blows, or ſuch as might operate directly towards an accom- 


modation. It had the effect of introducing ſeveral Fruitlels 


interviews; but its conſequences proved dangerous, and were like 


to have terminated in a fatal manner. 


74 


; * 


EveRY reaſon, however weak, has a Wen weight, when 


advanced to ſupport a favourite 33 The abſence or diſper- 
ſion of the catholic forces in different quarters, was thought to 
afford an advantageous opportunity to attack Paris. The prince 


* D' Avila, liv, ili. 


Vo... II. 55 — had 
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Boox IV. had to march through a part of the country, where the towns- 
— — were occupied by ſmall garriſons of the enemy; and he conſumed. 


1502. 
* time in taking Pluviers, Eſtampes, Montleri, and Dourdon, which 
gave an alarm about his deſigns. But the interruption. he met with 
at Corbeil was more unfortunate. This town on the Siene, almoſt 
equally defenceleſs with the others, made refiſtance, and obliged 
and toat"" him to begin a kind of regular ſiege of it; until ſome ſuccours- 


rr gh being thrown into it by the marſhal St. Andre, the prince embraced. 
babs; the pretext of a conference propoſed by the queen to withdraw 
from the aſſault. The catholic forces were, by this time, aſſembled 
in great numbers, and the two armies, ſeparated by the Siene,. 
marched ſometimes in ſight of each other, That of the catholics, 
from a diſcovery of the prince's intention, was drawn around the- 
Nov, 24. City and ſuburbs, while he kept on his rout to Ville-Juif, within 
7 two leagues of Paris. The hopes. of his gaining any advantage 
were now almoſt vaniſhed. An interview between the con- 
ſtable and his nephew the admiral, began the conference for a 
treaty, which was ſoon interrupted. The prince of Conde, reſolute 
upon ſtriking ſome intimidating ſtroke before he retired, prepared- 
for attacking the ſuburbs of St. Victor. The effect it produced at 2 
firſt ſurpaſſed expectation. Six hundred light horſe, who had : ; 
advanced beyond the ramparts of St. Victor, were driven back in: a 
ſuch diſorder, that carrying their terror along with them, the 


ſoldiers began to fly into the city; through which a vaſt conſter- 

nation was immediately ſpread. The firſt preſident of the parlia- 

ment, Le Maitre, died of the fright, while the populace in 
confuſion cried to abandon the ſuburbs and ſhut the gates, This 

which proves alarm was ſoon compoſed by the diſpoſitions made by the duke of 


a bortive; but | 
e re Guiſe for repelling the enemy. The prince drew off his troops 
CONTWIECNCEe | 


au peace, and divided them into three bodies, for the fake of lodging them 
"ns 
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in covered quarters. Their number amounted to eight thouſand Book IV. 


foot and five thouſand 'horſe. The catholic chiefs, ſatisfied with 


guarding againſt their attacks of the ſuburbs, anſwered their defi- 
ances to battle only by ſome cannonading and ſlight ſkirmiſhes. 


Another more formal conference was ſet on foot by the queen. 
The demands of the prince of Conde, after being heard by the 


delegates on both ſides, were put in writing by the ſecretary d'Au- 


beſpire. In them he required liberty of religious aſſemblies for 
the proteſtants, only in the places where they ſhould aſk it. He 


offered to reſtore the cities poſſeſſed by his party, and immediately 
to diſmiſs all his foreign auxiliaries. A free council or a national 
one was alſo mentioned. It is obſerved * upon this treaty, by the 
catholic hiſtorians, that the prince, far from being preciſe or rigid 


in his articles, diſcovered ſuch a ſimplicity and negligence in his 
ſcroll of them, that the queen might have conſented to them with 


great advantage againſt him. But as ſhe choſe not to conclude 


without protracting the negotiation, and infiſted that no public 
meetings of the proteſtants ſhould be allowed in the parliament- 
towns and frontier-places, he had time to reflect on the material 
omiſſions he had made, and demanded that pledges ought to be 
given for the fulfilment of the conditions. The diſagreement about 
this put an end to the treaty. The queen had at any rate acted a 
ſure part. The Spaniſh auxiliaries, with the troops from Gaſcony, 


had now advanced to the Siene. Two projects that were formed 


by the prince for attacking, in the night, the trenches of the 
ſuburbs of St. Marceau and St. Germain, were diſconcerted. By 
the departure of Genlis from the camp, who had reſented the 


_ diſgrace of his brother Ivoy for the ſurrender of Brouges, the 


* P. Daniel, tom. v. p. 767. | 
F 2 prince 
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Inſtead of re- 
tiripg, as he 
might have 
done, from 
Faris, 
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prince of Conde believed his deſigns betrayed to the enemy. 
Nothing could now be thought of but a retreat. The prince had 
no other honour in the attempt upon Paris, beſides that of effec- 
tuating it without being attacked by the enemy ſuperior in num- 
ber; and after having ſhewn himſelf diſpoſed to conclude an equi- 


table peace. 


Fn 


Tar diſadvantageous engagement in the general battle of Preux 


may be reckoned a neceſſary ſequel of the blockade of Paris. The 


impropriety of the one extended by a train of circumſtances to the. 


other. Embarraſſment, ſudden reſolutions created by neceſiity, 
and diſagreement among the principal leaders of the prince's army, 


appeared to have been produced by the firſt error. When the 
ſcheme formerly propoſed by the admiral of marching into Nor- 
mandy to join the Engliſh, was now reſumed in a more unfavour- 
able conjuncture; the prince of Condé, after he had got in. three 


days. to St. Arnoul, and learned. that the catholic army had moved 


the pr. ince of 

Condé thinks 
of attempiing 
to ſur prize res 


to Eſtampes, was immediately ſtruck with the project of throwing 
his forces between them and Paris, with the hopes of ſurpriſing the 


city. In the ſituation of the two. armies, the attempt was barely 


practicable; but it preſented inevitable ruin to the army, in caſe of 


the leaſt, obſtruction or miſcarriage, The admiral with reaſon 


oppoſed this, and was joined by the majority of the commanders 


in his opinion. In the midſt of controverſy, another ſcheme for 
ſecuring their retreat, by aſſaulting Chartres, was dropt, and the 


attempt to puih their way into Normandy, and ſhun the encounter 
of the enemy, who had advanced by another road upon that ſide, 
began to be executed, with apparent marks of miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two principal chiefs. From * the pauſe of the 


„D' Aubigne, liv, iii, chap. 13. Thuan. ibid. p. 679. 
| | | | enemy 


F 


order of its march. The catholic chiefs, who now approached 
the plains of Dreux, and ſaw, that by a little expedition they could time, is ob- 


who was ſent to court to inform the queen that they had it in their 
power to engage the Hugonots, and only waited orders. It 
appeared to Catherine * a very ſingular kind of reference, and ſhe 
teſtified her ſurprize and her ridicule of it, by a natural fally. In 
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enemy. at Eſtampes, who were uncertain of their motions, they Book IV. 
gained full two days march, which might have prevented their "Tu | 
being forced to an action. But the prince of Conds, who now 
perſuaded himſelf that a battle could not be evited, and regulated 


his motions upon this belief, made a forced march with the main 


battle towards Dreux, a town in the confines of Normandy, vith 
the view of making himſelf maſter of this poſt before the enemy. 


He did not take it; but, by his precipitation, he threw the admi- 
ral, who led the van, a league and a half behind him, which 


obliged them to halt a whole day, until the army could recover the 


and, loſing 
liged to en 


oblige the enemy to fight, expected only the return of Caſtelnau, gage the 


- Catholic army 


preſence of Caſtelnau, turning to the king s nurſe, ** Behold, faid 
ſhe, the great generals of the army have ſent to aſk a woman and 


her ſtripling ſon, whether they ſhould fight a battle . pray what 

opinion now do you give?“ Charles coming in, ſhe cauſed him 

declare, that he left the deciſion of the queſtion to the prudence of 
the commanders. 


Tan; 1nattention NET chündence n to the French nation, 
appeared more evident among the military chieftains on the pro- 


in the pläins 


141K Ci 


was corrected in the latter, by many of them having been longer 


teſtant ſide, than among the commanders of the catholic army. It of Dreux: 


Dec. 11 
— 


85 Caſtelnau, liv, iv. Chap. 4. 


accuſtomed 


\% 
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Book IV. accuſtomed. to the practical patt of military operations. The 
— prince of Conde having paſſed the river Eure, fordable every where, 
55 took up his quarters about Neron, a little village beyond it, with- 
out the common precaution of ſending out ſcouts, or ordering the 
villages on its banks to be occupied by detachments. The con- 5 
ſtable Montmorency, who had brought the cathelic army to the 2 
- oppoſite ſide, and encamped there unperceived by the enemy, 5 
forded the Eure in the night; and, favoured by the moon, got his 
Whole artillery moved to the unguarded villages. The noiſe of the 
drums and trumpets, which was heard when the prince of Conde's 2 
army began to be put in motion, proved the ſignal to the conſtable 8 
to range his forces in order of battle. They conſiſted of ſixteen 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, ſeparated into 
two great diviſions; the one forming the van of the army, con- 
ducted by the marſhal St. André, and the other the main battle, FI 
commanded by the conſtable “. In advancing towards the arrange- E 
ment, the villages of TEſpine and Blainville ſtood at ſuch a diſ- 
ance from each other, that the conſtable's main body, drawn up 
in one front, could not eaſily enter between them; and the 
different troops which compoſed it, ſtretched forward in the 


form of a creſcent, a conſiderable way beyond the van-guard. To- | : 
wards Blainville on the left, the marſhal St. Andre and the duke * 


of Guife ranged the battalions of the latter, which, from the ſitua- 
tion of the ground and the ſhade of many trees, could not be 
obſerved at any diſtance. The conſtable's main body, interlined 
with the cavalry between the diviſions, and having ſome light horſe 
advanced on its wings, appeared to be the whole extenſion of the 
army. Such was the diſpoſition of the catholic forces, when firſt 
perceived by the commanders of the adverſe army. While, in the 


* Thuan. ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid, 
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utmoſt hurry, the latter prepared for an action quite unexpected, 


39 


Book IV. 
d'Andelot; diſabled by the attack of his ague from taking his poſt, , 
moved forward on a baggage horſe, and reconnoitred the enemy. 


His opinion was, to endeavour to paſs. without fighting; which 
he thought might be done by the bending to the left, and gaining 


the village of Treon. Immediately the prince of Condé, having 
joined his main battle with the van, conducted by the admiral, 


began to move according to this direction. But, having now e - 


enemy. in-full view, he advanced two or three hundred paces before 


he made his declination. The diſcharge of the conſtable” s artil- 


lery, from his left wing, reached his foremoſt ranks, and made 


ſome of his horſe give way, and forced ſome of the German Reiters 


the battle of 
which is 
fought De- 
cember 20. 


to wheel into a declivity *. By this converſion of his troops, he 
became oppoſite to the e guard of, the royaliſts, and the 
admiral with his van ſtood fronting the main battle. The reci- 
procal diſtance, in both theſe poſitions, was ſtill very conſiderable; . 
when the. conſtable, believing the prince's troops to be.thrown into 


diſorder, commanded the Swiſs, who were about three thouſand, 


and ſome-other troops, to advance further into the plain to inter- a 
cept them. The prince, having his eye ſtill that way, no ſooner 


perceived them thus expoſed, than, without ſpying what was 
before him, and leaving the count de Grammont with his foot, 
he turned with all his cavalry, and fell on the flank of the Swiſs. 


Their battalion was ſucceſſively pierced by Mouy and. d' Avaret, 


” 


who. gave the. firſt charge, by the prince's own ſquadron, and by . 
the Reiters of his diviſion, The havock made in ſo many lanes did 
not diſſipate this immoveable body. Many of them being trod 


down. and killed, and others hurried away in the different ſhocks, 


* Memoir. de Caſtelnau, liv. iv, chap. 5. Thuan. ibid. p. 680. 
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tered by pi eee who r him Galle off to how leſt, e, * 


retreated for ſhelter to the ground of the advanced guard. His 
brother de Montberon, the fourth and handſomeſt of the con- 


ſtable's five ſons, fell in this charge. In the mean time the 


admiral, having marched forward with more deliberation, directed | 
his attack againſt the thickeſt troops of the conſtable's cavalry, and 


that part of his centre that ſtood firm. The vollies of cannon he 
received i in advancing, having occaſioned no diſorder, his vigorous 
charge prove effectual to vanquiſh all that oppoſed him. A total 
confuſion enſuing; the conſtable being unhorſed, and then wounded: 


in his cheek, was made priſoner by ſome Reiters, from whoſe hands © 


the prince of Porcien received him. No part of his main battle 


: 


now remained unrouted, but a few of the Swiſs, who at laſt were 


obliged to retreat. The purſuit towards the river Eure, and much 


more the plunder of the baggage wag ggons, occupied for ſome time 


48 German ſquadrons of the prince's army; when the marſhal 


André, with the van of the catholics, moved to the combat, 
52 which he had been hitherto ſtayed by the advice of the duke 
of Guiſe. The delay appeared unaccountable to many, but the 
judgment of ſo great a commander Was truſted. When the duke 
obſerved the field unincumbered with the routed {quadrons. of the 
right wing, the ſignal was given by the marſhal to his troops to 
advance. The prince of Conde's infantry, which he had left behind 
him, were the firſt that were attacked and routed by them. The 
like was the fate of two troops of Reiters, and of the Lanſquenets 
that had juſt deſiſted from their aſſault of the Swiſs. The prince 
of Conde having rallied two hundred of the German troops, could 


mot induce them to charge the enemy, but taking the ſame rout the 
others 
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others had done; they left him in their rear, wounded in the hand, Book IV. 


_ — to be taken One 1 nee * 


15 Neis 5 a1 30113 1011. 7 s | 
E the battle was reſtored by ml Prin win the prince 

: of Porcien, who at the head of three hundred French horſe, and a and ifues gic- 

thouſand German reiters, ſuſtained the combat with ſuch reſolu- bh for _ 

tion, that the duke of Guiſe was left for a ſhort ſpace of time with ante. 

not a hundred * cavaliers around him; the advantages gained by 

the proteſtant chiefs were irrecoverably loſt. Martigues advancing 

with an old battalion of foot which had not yet engaged, the admiral | 

was obliged to draw off his French horſe, who had broke or loſt 

molt of their lances. He made his retreat with ſo much compo- 

ſure, that he carried dff two of the heavieſt pieces of artillery, and 

moſt of the baggage of his army to Neut-ville. The duke of Guiſe 

having ſcarcely ſhewn the appearance of following him, took up 

his lodgement at Blainville. Many of the French foot, and of the 

Lanſquenets ſcattered over the field, remained in his power. He 

had alſo ſome field pieces, and ſtandards that belonged to the 

enemy, for tokens of his victory. The loſs on both fides was 

computed to amount to eight thouſand men. The ſlaughter of 

the catholic army exceeded that of the proteſtants; and the field 

was more fatal to their officers of rank. It was the remarkable Tue death of 

fate of the marſhal St. Andre + to be ſhot by Mezieres, whom he St. André. 

had induced to kill a kinſman of his own, that he might proſecute 

him, and obtain the confiſcation of his fortune. The duke of 

Nevers, while he bid his equerry take care of his piſtol, which he 

held with the muzzle turned towards him, in the moment he 

ſpoke, received the ſhot into his thigh, of which he died in a few 


„ Caſtelnau, ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 14- + Thuan. ibid. p. 682. 
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Yet the loſs - 
on both ſides; 
and the fate 
of the two 
chief com- 
manders were 


equal. 


The fugitives 
report that 
the catholics 
had been de- 
feated | | 
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10urs. The duke of Guiſe in all reſpects ſhewed imſelf᷑ the cour- 
teous and well bred commander. He diſmiſſed ſome. hundreds of 
the German Lanſquenets, upon their giving up their arms, and 
promiſing to return home. But his behaviour! tb: the prince of 
Conde: was {till a finer example of his temper uninflated witiu fuc- 
ceſs. The expreſſions of the characters of the men of magnani- 
mity, were indeed alike conſpicuous in both. They ſlie well that 
the day of battle ſuppreſſes in noble minds tha ſenſe of thoſereſents: 
ments which others always retain, and were kept alive in them on 


other occafions. The duke took the | generous. care to keep the 


prince from the company of thoſe Who, in ſuchl a conjuncture, 
affected the looks of arroganoe and contempt, ort intimated their 
flaming zeal by their inſolent language. For want of camp furni- 
ture, which was carried off in the battle, one room with two 


couches was prepared for them both. The prince unruffled by 


the chance of battle, received thoſe civilities as wliat were becom 
ing and ſuitable to the general character of the 1 man, whom Gen 


cal faction alone had made his foe. 


| By ths fight of the alc esd ei the catholics in the battle of 
Dreux, the ſpeedieſt intelligence was carried to Paris, of the total 
defeat of their army. The appearance of d' Oſſun among thoſe 
ſwift couriers, confirmed it beyond all contradiction. An aid de 
camp in the Piedmonteze wars, Who had acquired the name of 
the bold ſoldier; the teſtimony he gave was diſputed by none. 
The impreſſion of conſternation among the partizans was not more 
viſible than the facility, with which many of the courtiers con- 
formed their language and addreſs. to the import of the tydings. 


+ Brantome de Guiſe. 


The 


The circle of attendants that had been for ſome time drawn around 
the dutcheſs of Guiſe, immediately diſappeared. When the queen 
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regent obſerved the agitation the news occaſioned, her unaltered 


tone and demeanor ſnhewed how little ſhe was ſtruck with the ſup- 


poſed cataſtrophe. All the expreſſions of regret ſhe uttered were, 
Aye forſooth, we muſt then pray to God in French !” She began 
to careſs the prince of Conde's friends and well- wiſhers, and would 
have proceeded to more public inſtances of her acquieſcence in the 
imaginary revolution *; if de Loſſe diſpatched by the duke of 
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1562. 


at which 

queen Cathe- 
rine expreſſes 
no diſmay. ; 


Guiſe had not arrived next day, with the certain accounts of his 


having turned the fate of the battle, and obtained a victory. The 
publichers of the falſe intelligence were now upbraided and me- 
naced by Catherine. Public proceſſions were appointed, and 
bonfires ordered for the celebration of the happy victory. To 
ſtifle all improper remarks on her appearance, the commiſſion of 


nme. in — of the 3 in nee of the conſtable, | —_ 


| of! St. Michael to be e diſpoſed of th his direction. - Though from 
a ſenſe of the reproach he incurred, d'Offun ſtarved himſelf to _— 


his boldneſs wad an ironical engaged 


Tux proteſtant chiefs, wh; in the battle forced upon them, 
had beat the half of the catholic army, taken the conſtable priſo- 
ner, and carried off ſome ſtandards and booty from the field, were 


as much touched with the diſcredit of being obliged to retire be- 


fore their enemies, as with the diſcomfiture they had ſuſtained. 
The admiral, who had with ſignal bravery and conduct, diſputed 


the honour of keeping the field with the duke of Guiſe, propoſed 


* Thuan, ibid, D'Aubigne, ibid. 
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The prince 
of Conde be- 
ing made pri- 
ſoner, the ad- 
miral is ad- 
vanced to the 
chief com- 
mand of the 
proteſtant 
army; 
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in a council of war to attack him again the next m 


reduced tate of the catholic forces, by the almoſt total havock of 
theswiſs who were tlie flower of them, and the rout and diſperſion 


of their cavalry; in which they had been originally inferior, were 


the arguments alledged by this judicious commander in ſupport of 
his ſcheme. The French officers approved the reſolution 4; but 


the Germans, who had ſuffered leaſt in the battle, declined ſuch a 
ſudden rene wal of the combat. To urge the point in the way of 


command or authority with thoſe troops, who were addicted to 


perpetual clamour about their pay, proved always dangerous. To 
prevent in ſome meaſure the unfavourable report of a defeat, the 
admiral drew up his troops in order of battle, and marched half a 


league towards the enemy, before he turned off to Galardon and 


Annet, in the borders of the country of Beauſſe. His high 
reputation immediately eſtabliſned him, by unanimous conſent, 
in the principal command of the army, during the capti- 
vity of the prince. Having diſpatched meſſengers to ſeveral cities 


and provinces, with particular accounts of the battle, and ſent the 
colours taken from the Swiſs to Orleans, whither the conſtable had 


been directly conveyed, he prepared to draw near that eity; the 
ſiege of which, he had reaſon to imagine, would be the duke 


of Guiſe's grand purpoſe. Upon the reſolutions of thoſe two 


| adverſe chieſtains, the whole ſcheme of the military enterpriſes on 


and by the 
captivity of 
the conſtable 
the duke of 
Guiſe has the 
direction of 
the cabinet 
and the army; 


either ſide now depended. By the death of St. Andre, and the 
abſence of the conſtable, the duke directed the army, and gave the 
law to the cabinet councils. It may be reckoned that in th is con- 
juncture, both of them ſhewed a keen emulation and ardor in the 


proſecution of the war. While the queen regent, for many ſerious 


reaſons, was deſirous of a peace, the duke in the midſt of winter 


» 4+ D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 15, 
| urged 
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urged the undertaking of the ſiege of Orleans. To avert or dimi- 
niſh the force of this impending blow, the admiral formed the 
ſcheme of an expedition into Normandy, with part of his forces; 
while the remainder might form a garriſon ſufficient for the defence 
of Orleans. He judged that nothing could ſo much diſturb the 
Pariſians, and confound the courtiers, as the re- invaſion of that 
province; and that for its ſecurity, the duke of Guiſe might be in- 
duced to detach part of the army he intended to employ in the 
ſiege. Upon a review of the troops, he found that fourteen com- 
panies of French and German infantry, and four troops of the 
oldeſt French cavalry, could be muſtered in the city. The: body 
of the townſmen could be entirely depended on, | to: ſecond; the 
troops with alacrity and ſteadineſs. D'Andelot, in conjunction 
with St. Cyr the governor, and Feuquiere an excellent engineer, 
undertook: the defence of that important place. While Co- 
ligni made ſeveral excurfions in Berry, and in the Sologne, where 
he extended his quarters; the utmoſt attention was given to the 
collecting of proviſions, and whatever might contribute to the 
ſtrength of Orleans. He then began his march into Normandy. 


Tu fame which the duke of Guiſe acquired by the battle of 


Dreux, rendered it extremely difficult for the queen regent, how 


ever earneſtly bent on peace, to enter for ſome time into an open 


treaty. Obliged to make ſhew of her catholic zeal, and propagate 


ſuch eulogies of the victory, and of the overthrow of the heretical 
party, as were ecchoed at Rome and the council of Trent, ſhe 
could only look out eagerly for a fit ſeaſon to get free from vari- 
ous grounds of diſquict and trouble, that had enſued from the ciyil 


* 'Thuan, lib, 3 32. p. 689. Dal, wn 
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Bocx un war. Ho jealouſy of the duke of Guiſe, now placed at the head 


2 and 
85 Zo 


of the army, without any to be a check upon him, and doubly 
exalted by the popular applauſe, formed only a particular ſupple- 


ment to thoſe inconveniences which affected the intereſts of the 


The queen 
mother Fate 
ing the per- 
plexities of 


the govern- 


ment 


increaſed by 
the behaviour 
of the Spaniſh 
agent Chan- 
tonay, and 


other envoys; 


ſtate and kingdom; It appeared, by too evident proofs, that ſeve- 
ral other foreign powers as well as England, had combined to im- 
prove the inteſtine broils of France to their emolument. The 


near alliance contracted with the catholic king, and the duke of 


Savoy, had no influence to reſtrain theſe princes from diſcovering 
their partial aims, and their covered enmity. The aſſiſtance which 
Philip furniſhed, preſented the exterior appearance of friendſhip to 
the ſtate; while de Chantonay his ambaſſador, endeavoured by 
many finiſter intrigues, to foment the civil diſtractions. Holding 
every conceſſion made to the proteſtants, a mark of the apoſtacy of 
the ſtate from the catholic church, he repreſented the kingdom to 
foreign courts, as devoted to deſtruction by the queen regent's want 


of religion, and the prevalence of hereſy among the grandees. In 


the + midſt of the public calamities, thoſe thruſts he gave the 
government were deeply felt; and the queen had reaſon to de- 
nounce him, in one of her letters to the biſhop of Rennes, the 
natural enemy of the family and crown of France, who ſtrove to 
render them odious to all the chriſtian powers. Thoſe were not 

the private exceſſes of an intriguing agent, but the genuine ema- 
nations of Philip's political counſels. Catherine received intelli- 
gence of the arts he employed to excite the pope and the emperor 
againſt France; and was even adviſed by the king of Bohemia, to 
beware of the court of Spain. By his incitements, the emperor 


his uncle demanded the reſtitution of Metz, Toul, and Verden. 


+ Addit. aux Caſtel. liv, iii, chap. 9. 
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Letters of requiſition were ſent to the parliament of Paris, as eſt Bor III. 


as to the queen regent. The duke of Savoy found it a proper con- 
juncture to engage both the emperor and his catholic majeſty, to 
ſupport him in procuring the final diſcuſſion of the article of the 
general treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, reſpecting the ſurrender of 
the towns and forts which France ſtill retained in Savoy, until the 


original rights on either fide, to the poſſeffion of them ſhould be 


examined. It ſeemed for the honour of France that this buſineſs, 
unadjuſted in the late reign, | ſhould have continued undetermined 


in the king's minority. But the agent of Savoy, aſſiſted by Chan- 


tonay, having gained over the king of Navarre, the ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion of it ſhewed how the intereſt of the kingdom, amidſt the 
cabals of faction, were likely to be proſtituted. The diſcharge of 


the arrears of the troops of the garriſoned towns, and the loan of a 


hundred thouſand crowns to the king, and ſome gratuities to the 
courtiers, gave the duke of Savoy immediate poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all the places he claimed, except Pignerol, Savillan, and la Perouſe. 
The queen had her particular reaſons for concurring in this grati- 
fication of the duke of Savoy; but, ſenſibly touched with the poli- 
tical procedure of the other foreign powers, ſhe was anxious to 
place herſelf in a fituation the moſt favourable for oppoling them. 


Tun admiral colignt: s expedition into Normandy was the effect 
of neceſſity more than of choice, To prevent the mutiny of the 
Germans for want of their pay, it was neceſſary to keep them in 
motion, and to feed them with hopes. The proſpect of the pillage 
of the towns they might ſeize, and of their ſhare of a large remit- 
tance of money immediately expected from England, induced 
them to moderate their clamours and complaints, and begin their 


march. The admiral's lagacity in forming a ſcheme Which, while 


it 


becomes n- 
cerely detu- 
ous of peace. 
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In the midſt 
of winter the 
admiral 


marches into 


Normandy z | = 
Caen. Before he could make himſelf maſter of this laſt place, in 


which the revenues of the country were depoſited ; the Germans, 
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i alas their murmurs, at the ſame time tended to diſturb the 
enemy in the proſecution. of their chief project, and his ſucceſs 
in this enterprize, were equally remarkable. Having entered 
Normandy, where the marſhal Briſac could muſter no force ſuffici- 


ent to oppoſe him, he took Pont VEveque, and prepared to beſiege 


tired of their long marches, and diſappointed i in their expectations, 
had renewed their former querelous demands, which could neither 
be ſatisfied nor reſtrained x. Finding themſelves in a countty 
already deſolated by the armies, where the people, driven by many 
acts of violence to live like ſavages, had hid themſelves with the 


remainder of their corn and cattle, in the cavities and receſſes of 


the mountains ; beholding, after their tedious expedition, in an 


inclement ſeaſon, nothing but the face of want and devaſtation. in 


the villages and lands upon the coaſts, while the ſea, blown into a 


raging ſtorm by the adverſe winds of winter, ſeemed to render the 


arrival of foreign ſupplies impoſlible ; they were thrown into 
alternate fits of indignation and deſpair. But in their ſituation, 
patience was the only remedy; ſince diſbanding would have 
proved more fatal than their ſufferings, and expoſed them to be 
maſſacred by the country people. In a little time the tempeſtuous 
ſea calmed; eight veſſels arrived at Havre from England, with 
money and ſome warlike ſtores; and Caen, defended by the mar- 
quis of Elbæuf, brother to the duke of Guiſe, was obliged to capi- 
tulate. After the recovery of Dieppe, Harfleur, and other ſmall 
places, the admiral prepared to return towards Orleans. The 
apprehenſion of his atchievements in Normandy, had not diverted 
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the duke of Guiſe from his purpoſe, to beſiege it, who withſtood Book IV. 


the arguments uſed by the marſhal Briſſac, to prevail with the + 
council to employ the miain body of the army in the protection of which does 
this province, expoſed to become a prey to the Engliſh and the dale of Guile | 
3 Hugonots. He had already marched all his forces in fight of the pofgef Ve. 
= city; when Caſtelnau was diſpatched by the queen regent and — 
the council, to require him to deſiſt from the enterprize, and to begins it. 
turn to the relief of Normandy. The duke deſired him to mount 
on horſeback, and witneſs the attack of the ſuburbs, with which 

the ſiege began about the eighth of F ebruary and then taking February 8. 
occaſion, from the ſucceſs of this firſt attempt, to ſhew the proba- 
bility. there was of his ſoon reducing the city, he ſent him back to 


explain his reaſons for continuing the ſiege. 


| ORLEANS ſituated on the Loire, had a large ſuburbs called the 
Pontereau, which was connected with the city by a bridge over 
the river. On the fide of the ſuburbs, the chief fortifications of 
the city were extended. Here two towers of antique ſtructure, 
which were named the Tourelles, ſhut the acceſs to the bridge ; 
and an intrenchment had been lately raiſed by Touquiere, to cover 
the body of the Pontereau itſelf from a ſudden affault. Though 
the gate of the city at the other end of the bridge was alſo ſtrength- 
ened by a ſquare tower, the duke of Guiſe choſe to make his ap- 
T proaches by this quarter“. His plan appears to have preſented 
5 the convenience of lodging his troops in the ſuburbs, and a ſecurity 
-Y againſt ſallies from different gates, and the advantage of forming a 
5 battery from barks on the river fitted with gabions, towards that 
= part of the walls of the city where there was neither rampart or 


4 ay D'Aubigne, ibid, chap. 16. D'Avila, ibid. 
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and having 


ſucceſsfully * 


advanced it, 
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place of arms. The redoubts formed in the Pontereau for a tem- 
porary defence, became, through the inadvertency and cowardice 
of the troops that guarded them, the occaſion. of unhoped for ſugc- 


ceſs to the beſiegers, in their firſt aſſault. When De Cipiere led | 
on the firſt diviſion of the catholic army, and after repulſing the 


{kirmiſhing parties, had proceeded to aſſail a part of the entrench- 


ments defended by four companies of French foot, he was inform= 
ed that the German lanſquenęts were obſerved to wheel in diſorder 
from their poſt. Animated by: the intelligence, and the arrival of 
freſh troops, he puſhied another attack that way; by the progreſs 


of which the Gaſcoon infantry, who made the only reſiſtance, 


were almoſt ſurrounded. A ſurpriſing confuſion enſued. The 
baggage waggons of the Germans being wedged: in the enttanc a 


of the bridge, to which the preſs of the fugitives adhered, the 


retreat became a blockade of ſoldiers, machines, carmen, and 
horſes, which could neither face the enemy, nor withdraw into the 
city. For more than half an hour's ſpace, the bridge gate ꝶ of 


the Tourelles remained unſhut and impaſſable; Some were 


ſqueezed or trod to death, many killed by the fire of the enemy 
and the cannon diſcharged from the towers, and numbers periſhed 


in the river. At length, D' Andelot appearing on the bridge with 
his chief officers, the enemy ſlackened their aſſault, and gave him 
an opportunity of extricating his troops from this diſaſter. The 
duke of Guiſe having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the Pontereau, 


proceeded to take meaſures for battering the Tourelles. Some 


forts, erected by the beſieged, on the iflands of the river, retarded 


for ſome time the conſtruction and efficacy of tlie batteries. But 
twro catholic centinels having made a diſcovery by ſcaling the 


+ Thuan, ibid. p. 691,” "D*Aubigne, ibid; N 
| OE wa towers, 
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towers, that thoſe who guarded them were both negligent and few Boor IV. 


in number, a ſcheme was concerted to ſurpriſe and overpower 
them, which ſucceeded. By the reduction of the Tourelles, the 
bridge would have been laid open, and the batteries in the iſlands 


rendered uſeleſs. The ſiege was thus far advanced, when the duke 
of Guiſe's death was ſought, and accompliſhed by the ignominious 


de Merey Poltrot. As the duke returned in the evening from 


reconnoitring the new works of the beſieged; with only Roſtaing, 


one of the queen's domeſtics,” near him; the aſſaſſin, watching his 
opportunity, ſhot him from behind with a carabin, Three balls 
with which it was loaded having pierced his body above the right 
ſhoulder, the duke fell to the ground. While Roſtaing called out 
to the ſervants at ſome diſtance, to give their help, and was ſolici- 
touſly employed in carrying the duke, ſeverely wounded, into the 


neareſt lodging, the murderer galloped out of ſight before he could 
be purſued. But the terrors that ſeized him, joined to the dark- 
neſs of the night, rendered him incapable of effectuating his eſcape. 


Having tired his horſe with wandering, he was taken in the morn- 
ing, at no great diſtance from the place where he committed the 
crime. As he immediately confeſſed it, and threw out aſperſions 
againſt ſome of the proteſtant chiefs, as being his inſtigators, it 


calumny. 


THe outrageous purpoſes of bigotry and fanaticiſm ariſe from 


the native impulſe of the human mind, agitated by thoſe violent 


affections. Exterior circumſtances may concur to give them a 


— | 
1503. 


is baſely 
aſſaſſinated 
by de Merey 
Poltrot; 


February 18. 


18 eg to explain more particularly the * of this 


who being ta- 
ken by the 
catholics, 


particular direction, and additional force. When Poltrot, who | 


had been bred a catholic, and turned proteſtant, .heard, at a confer- 


ence held near Vienne by the baron des Adrets, that the king of 
H 2 __. Navarre 
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Navarre Was killed at Rouen; with a heavy figh burſting from: 
— mim, he ſaid, 4 This ſingle victims not ſufficient to atone for tlie 

publie miſeries; there remains ſtill a greater ſacrifice to be made. 
When aſked what ſacrifice he meant? The mighty Guiſe himſelf, 
replied he; and nn forth his right arm, and elevating his. 


bop is one act, the ſcene of our calamities.” Ne is ſaid to have expreſſed. 
iüimſelf in this manner on ſeveral occaſions, and even in preſence. of 
Soubiſe, the commander in Lions; in whoſe ſervice he was engaged. 

Such language paſſing for the tranſports of a man oſtentatious of 

his zeal and reſolute ſpirit, made ſtill the leſs impreſſion; as it 

came from one who otherwiſe appeared too ſilent and reſerved, to 

avow and diſcloſe his real intention and deſign of perpetuating a 

baſe and diſhonourable action, which could not be executed with- 

out ſecrecy. Though his acquaintance with Soubiſe rendered this 

officer moſt obnoxious to the ſuſpicion of having encouraged or. 


prompted him; Poltrot excepted him from accuſation, and arraign- 


ed the admiral, the count de Rochefoucault, Teuquiere, Theodore 

Beza, and another proteſtant miniſter, as the perſons who had inſti- 

gated him, or were acceſſory to his undertaking the aſſaſſination. 
endeavours to His firſt recital of the ſtory, in the moſt favourable light for him- 


h . | 
heed the ſelf, had evident appearances of being the forgery of a wretch who. 


party, with _ endeavoured to alleviate his crime, by loading the chiefs of his 


being acceſſo- 


4 mY party. The additional warning he gave the queen regent, - to 


guard againſt the machinations of the proteſtants with reſpect to 
her; and his aſſeverations, that there were many other emiſſaries 
in the camp before Orleans, who were prepared to imitate the 
fatal blow he had ſtrack, were too ſuſpicious to ſtrengthen the 
credit of his teſtimony k. When afterwards he was put to the 

* D'Aubigne, ibid, chap. 20. Thuan. jbid, p. 694. 
queſtion, 


voice; and here it is, added he, that ſhall be raiſed to finiſh by 
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IN THE REIGN 0 Fy CHARLES IX. 
queſtion, what he emitted was altogether, 7 heap of contradictions. 


There was not one he had named in his firſt confeſſion, whom he 
did not by turns exculpate and accuſe; and in the midſt of his tor- 


ture, at laſt concluded with ſaying, that if the deed were yet un- 


4 committed, he would not ſeruple ſtill to be the actor of it. The 
admiral, to whom the ſigned copy of his firſt accuſation was fent 
by the queen, anſwered it by a formal declaration ſubſcribed. by 
himſelf, the count de Rochefoucault, and Beza; in which he pro- 

teſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he never had ſeen, or was 
acquainted with Poltrot, till after the battle of Dreux; when he 
came to him with diſpatches from Soubiſe and Teuquiere, who 
recommended him for the employment of a ſpy; that being 

retained at Orleans for this purpoſe, he had been paid by him a 
hundred crowns, when he ſet out for Normandy; 
aſſertion of his having received money from him, was the only 
true article in Poltrot's confeſſion. As to contriving the fall of the 
duke by ſuch a method, Coligni declared, that, beſides the prin- 
ciple of honour, he had particular reaſons ſufficient to make him 

ever hold ſuch a deſign in abhorrence; and that the more ſpecial 

vindication of himſelf, and the other chiefs, depending on the life 


1 that g the 


of Poltrot, he requeſted that his puniſhment ſhould be poſtponed; 


until, by a truce of pacification, an opportunity was given them 
to confute his deteſtable accuſations. This juſt and reaſonable de- 


mand was not complied with. Poltrot being carried to Paris, in a 


few weeks underwent the puniſhment appointed by the law for 
traitors &. Though his declarations and trial areacknowledged ty: 
ſeveral of the catholic hiſtorians to prove nothing againſt the com- 


manders whom he aſperſed ; ſome of them ſeize the handle his in- 


* Addit. aux Caſtclnau, liv. iv. Brantome de Guile, 
te, tamous 
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their utmoſt 


to exculpate 
themſelves... 
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and additional 
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character. 
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of the proteſtant miniſters. We may judge whether the religion offen- 
ſive and intolerating, or the defenſive one, was moſt apt to engender 


the principle, and lead men to the crime of aſſaſſination. It is granted 


that enthuſiaſm in the one and the other, is productive of ſimilar 
effects; and that the celebration of Poltrot in ſome verſes, we an 


incident of which the popes Had reaſon to be 3 


* hike of Guiſe ſurvived his 9 fix 3 While her 


endured the acute pains of them, his compoſure equalling the natu- 


ral fortitude of his ſpirit, juſtified the repreſentation the catholic, 


authors give of his exit, as worthy of a chriſtian hero +, He 


declared that the blood ſhed at Vaſſi, maliciouſly. imputed to him, 
had. happened without the leaſt deſign; and, far from being ap- 
proved, had created him the utmoſt vexation and regret. His 
recommending peace to the queen regent, and declaring every 


perſon who ſhould give her contrary advice an enemy to the ſtate, 


may be conſidered as an inſtance of that ſuſpenſion and reverſe of 
the ruling ſentiments and paſſions, which the view of approaching 
fate is frequently obſerved to produce in the minds of men. 


Eſteemed the greateſt general of his time, poſſeſſed of many perſo- 
nal virtues, qualified to have been the ſtay and ornament of the 


ſtate; his private character of humanity was contraſted by ſeveral 
inſtances of violence in public procedure; and the ſentiments of 
the man, and of the ſubject, appeared ſometimes to be loſt in thoſe 
of the haughty party-leader. His political appearance pointed 
out and encouraged the purſuit of that peculiar ſyſtem of indepen- 


dence, which his ſon afterwards eſpouſed without reſerve, and 
found means, by adhering to it, to ſhake the conſtitution of the 

* Thuan, ibid. p. 692. D' Aubigne, ibid, 
monarchy. 
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monarchy *. At the time of his death, he is ſaid to have been 
indebted more than two hundred thouſand crowns. The high 
{ſchemes of his brother, - the cardinal of Lorain, were entirely 
baffled by this event. He entertained the view of forming a league 


with the pope and the whole houſe of Auftria, by the marriage of 
his niece the queen of Scotland with the archduke Charles, one of 


the emperor's ſons, in order to ſet up the catholic ſtandard in 


England againſt queen Elizabeth, and to rekindle a war between 


the catholic and proteſtant princes in Germany +. The moſt 


blameable part of the duke's conduct is aſcribed ot the hiſtorians 


tothe influence of the cardinal's counſels, 

Tis Jake of ” uiſe's. death gave the queen regent intire hold of 
the reins of government. If the proteſtants rejoiced"in'it' more 
openly, they did not feel more ſincere ſatisfaction than ſhe, who 
| beheld, in the ſhort courſe of the war, three of the greateſt con- 
troulers of her authority, more formidable to her than all the pro- 
teſtants, ſucceſſively ſwept away. The reſolution for peace already 


formed by her, could now be proſecuted without reſtraint. The 
prince of Conde being of himſelf favourably inclined to it, was 


further inſligated by various arguments ſhe had uſed with him to 
promote the meaſure. She is faid to have given him hopes of ſue- 
ceeding the king of Navarre in his rank in the government. A 
truce was ſoon agreed to; and the queen regent, who had come to 
the camp, having met with the princeſs of Conde at St. Memin, 
one of the iſles in the Loire was pitched on for the place of con- 
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ference. As. the conſtable obſtinately contended es the 


* Addit. aux Caſtel. liv. iv. 
+ Addit, aux Caſtel, liv, iii, chap, 10, Thuan. ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid. 
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varre and the 
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admiſſion of the edit of n and the prince of Conde 0 
not at firſt to promiſe any modification of it; an agreement was 
made, that being both on their parole, the one ſhould remain in 
the catholic army, and the other be permitted to go to Orleans, to 
uſe their endeayours to conciliate the differences of the parties 


upon this grand point. It ſoon appeared that the prince of Conde 


meant to engage his adherents to make conceſſions. From his 
manner of ſtating the queſtion about the edi, the proteſtant 
miniſters took the alarm. That body of men, to * whom he at 
firſt addreſt himſelf, are alledged to have given, on this occaſion, 
an unfavourable ſpecimen of their character and ſpirit ; when, in 
an aſſembly of ſeventy-two of their number, they unanimouſly 


| determined to infiſt upon the maintenance of the edit of Janu- 


of 
3 called 
that of Or- 
leans, or of 
Amboiſe, is 
concluded by 
her. 


ary in all its articles, and threw in ſome other demands for an 
enquiry about the maſſacres, that might embarraſs the treaty of 


peace. The ſenſe of their importance, and their affectation of 


ariſtocratical power, are reckoned the unſuitable motives upon 
which they ated. Perhaps a more candid judgment may with 


reaſon pronounce, that, from miniſters attached to the intereſts of 
their religion, and concerned for their popular reputation, and act- 
Ing in the capacity of delegates from the different provinces, a 


general and public declaration of their ſentiments, more moderate 
than that of claiming the confirmation of the edi& of January, 
could ſcarcely be expected. The prince of Conde, immediately 
ſenſible that the nobility of his party, more deciſive and leſs fet- 
tered than the miniſters, might be diſpoſed to adopt his views from 


reaſons to which the latter would not yield, reſolved to conſult 


with them alone about the expediency of peace. The honour 


® Addit, aux Caltgl, itd. 


of 
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with little difficulty 1 0 In Place 4 the edict of 1 a more 
limited rule of toleration was accepted. In all fiefs holding 


directly of the crown, and which had the privilege of Haubert or 


% + 


high juſtice, the barons and nobility were allowed the free and pub- * 


lic exerciſe of the proteſtant religion, for themſelves and their vaſ- 
ſals. In other inferior feus, the proprietors, when they did not 
reſide i in towns or villages ſubject to higher juriſdictions, were per- 
mitted to enjoy the ſame liberty 1 in their houſes and families, In 


| every bailliwick, having privilege of an immediate appeal to the 


courts of ' parliament, a City or town was to be appointed, in the 
ſuburbs of which the proteſtants might aſſemble for public wor- 
ſhip; 5 and. in the places where they enjoyed it at the time of the 


Gening of the convention, the free exerciſe of it was alſo to be 


retained. In the city and liberties of Paris, and in all other parts 


of the kingdom not ſpecified, they were prohibited to meet pub- 


liely ; but private liberty of conſcience was univerſally permitted 


to them. The other articles reſpecting indemnities for the civil 


war, were conceived i in the moſt preciſe and expreſs terms. The 


prince of Conde and his adherents, were not only acquitted by 


a general amneſty from all impeachments ; ; but whatever had been 
done by them, was declared to have proceeded from good inten- 
tion, and with a view to the ſervice of the king and the royalty. 
The whole particular ſtipulations, reduced to the form of an edict, 

ſigned by the king, and dated from Amboiſe on the nineteenth of 
March, were ordered to be entered into the records of all the 
courts of parliament. 


+ D*Aubigne, liv, iii. chap. 26. Thuan. lib. xxxii. p. 695. 
Vor. II. | i. Tag 
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it differing 
f om the edit 
of January, 


ſome days after it was finiſhed, he expreſſed, before the prince and 
the council of the leading men, his ſurpriſe at the precipitation - 
they had uſed ; and alledged ſeveral reafons, both from the prin- 
ciples of honour and intereſt, that ſhould have prevailed with them 
not to have given up the edict of January; the infringement of 
which ſolemn act of government had been, at foreign courts, and 
on all occaſions, declared by them to be their juſt motive for taking 
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* 


Tux treaty of peace concluded on thoſe terms by the prince of 


Conde at Orleans, without being communicated to the queen of 
England, or the German princes that had aſſiſted him, became 
the ſubject of ſome animadverſions and complaints. The admiral, 
in whoſe abſence the whole affair had been conducted, without 
his being allowed an opportunity to vote in it, had reaſon to be 


diſſatisfied. His authority and intereſt in the army, his recent 
ſucceſs in Normandy, added to his fignal ſervices in the war, 
ſcemed to give him a particular title to be conſulted, and to judge 


of the propriety of the accommodation. Being arrived at Orleans, 


up arms. But having no deſire to appear in the light of an adver- 


ſary to the public peace, he not only deſiſted from his objections, 
but declared that the treaty being brought to an iſſue *, every one 


ſhould acquieſce in it. It may indeed be reckoned, that the 


change of the general plan of toleration, preſcribed by the edict, 


into the ſtricter model of the preſent convention, was a meaſure 


fraught with ſeveral political diſadvantages; eſpecially when con- 


are diſceliſned 
by many of 
the proteſ- 
tant. 


ſidered not merely as an expedient neceſſary for the attainment of 


peace, but in a more extenſive view, as a regulation deſigned for 
the preſent and future quiet of the kingdom. It gratified too far 


the intolerating ſpirit of the eſtabliſhed religion, and gave the 


P' Aubigne, ibid. 


7 bigotted 
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bigotted catholics ground to expect a revocation of thoſe rained Book IV. 


conceſſions. By the ſuppreſſion of the proteſtant aſſemblies in 
many places, it cheriſhed the antipathy to their religion; and pre- 
vented the abatement of thoſe violent prejudices and reſentments 


of the oppoſite parties towards each other; which, being inflamed 


by the civil war, required to be allayed by all the inducements to 
familiar intercourſe and concord, that peace and time might afford. 
From the more complex tenor of the new edict, ſome of its arti- 


cles were liable to controverſy, and its execution was rendered 
inconvenient. D'Amville the conſtable's * fon, who, about this 
time, was created a marſhal, ſet an example in Languedoc for the 


execution of it, which gave occaſion to ſeveral complaints. The 


explications he gave of its diſputable clauſes, which the proteſtants 
alledged to be unfavourable and prejudicial to them, were generally 


followed in other provinces ; and adopted in ſome amendments of 
the edict by the court. It was plain, that to adjuſt the various grants 


and reſtrictions comprehended in it, ſuch a temperate procedure was 
requiſite, as could hardly be looked for, in the cloſe of civil broils ; 
when, unhappily, ſeveral of the catholic commanders, whoentered the 
ſurrendered towns, and diſarmed the proteſtants, could not refrain 
from aſſuming the moſt unſeaſonable airs of ſuperiority and triumph. 


In conſequence of the concluſion of the peace, the cities and 
forts held by the proteſtants being every where evacuated, the 
prince of Conde was not only reconciled to the court, but intan gled 
there, by ſome attractives of the foſter paſſions. The queen regent 


now found her authority in the ſtate ſuddenly exalted to a pitch of 


independance ; which even the fond hopes of her ambition could 


* Thuan, lib. xxxiv, p. 697. - D'Aubigne, liv. iv, chap, 1, 
1 %% om 
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The advan» 
tage of the 
peace being 
felt by the 
queen regent, 
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Book IV. hardly have promiſed to her. The factions at court, by a train of 
1 events having ſubſided, ſhe ſaw thoſe who uſed to obtrude upon 
her their demands of preferment, diſpoſed to wait her deciſion. 
Upon the death of the duke of Guile, the conſtable expected that 
the office of grand maſter of the palace, of which he had been C 
formerly ſpoiled, ſhould now be reſtored to him; and ſhewed _ Y | 
ſome diſguſt at its being conferred on the young duke, by abſent- 2 : 
ing a while from court ; and then accepted the transference of his 7 
government of Languedoc * to his ſon D- Amville, as an equivalent : ; 
for the diſappointment. To give foreign ſtates a convincing proof 
of the auſpicious change of the condition of the kingdom, it f 2 
ſhe begins to remained only to effectuate the expulſion of the Engliſh, by reduc- {7 
I 3 ing Havre de Grace. There needed to be no formal declaration | 
in 1 between two powers that were at ſuch open variance; yet 
Elizabeth, when required to deliver up that town, made the want 
| of this ceremony a pretext for arreſting Paul de Foix the French | 
| ambaſſador at London, and iſſuing her warrants for the detention g ; 
| and ſcizure of all French ſhips in the ports of England, or in the [ 1 
| channel. The Engliſh envoy Throgmorton had made himſelf 3 
| | much more obnoxious to ſuch treatment, by the intelligence he 
kept with the Hugonots in France. His intrigues had been a 1 5 
counterpart to thoſe of Chantonay the ambaſſador of Spain; and, F 
| = - : though not ſo apparently infolent, were no leſs exceptionable to . 
| e the court. About this time he had taken the opportunity to ; 
| repaſs the ſea ; when Elizabeth teſtified her chagrin at the treaty ; 
: | of Orleans, by demanding from France the reſtitution of Calais, 
| and declaring the juſt title ſhe had to keep poſſeſſion of Havre, ; 
until that important article of the general peace was fulfilled, The ; 
Addit. aux Caftel, liv, iii, | + Ibid, chap, 9. r 
5 is 1 g anſwer . 
: 
3 
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anſwer from the French court was, that the clauſe of the ſame Book 15. | 
treaty obliged her to commence no acts of hoſtility againſt France, 8 
during the currency of eight years; in which ſpace of time the and reſolve 

to expel a 
re- delivery of Calais, or a pecuniary redemption, had been on that Englih from 
condition promiſed, When the neceſſary preparations for a ſiege 3 33 
were made, the French troops marched from all quarters into Nor- 


mandy; and about the middle of July encamped before Havre. July 15th. 


Tux Engliſh troops in that town, commanded by the earl of The fiege of 
Warwick, conſiſting at firſt of five thouſand men, had been already {61 both 
thinned by a diſtemper that broke out among them. The calen- 
tures of the ſeaſon, joined to the inconveniences of a cloſe ſiege, 
ſoon rendered it more contagious and peſtilential. Warwick. 
however prepared for a ſtrenuous defence of the place; which be- 
ing of a quadrangular form, had four baſtions erected on its cor- 
ners, and ſome towers for its fortifications. The ground around 
it being a dry looſe ſand, could not be reared into a covering for 
the trenches ; and when dug a few feet deep, was immediately 
floated with water, The conſtable Montmorency had provided 
for ſurmounting this difficulty, by means of faſcines, and bags of 
wool filled with ſand ; while the beſieged, expoſed to a different 
diſtreſs, from the ſcarcity of freſh water, were almoſt totally deprived: 
of it, by the ſprings being cut off which ſupplied the only foun- 
tain in the town. The Engliſh were ſoon forced to abandon a 
palliſaded retrenchment, which was the ſole. outwork that ſcreened 
the body of the place. By the poſſeſſion of it, the French were 
more ſheltered from the fire of the enemy; and having got a bat- 
tery of cannon to bear on the mouth of the harbour, the acceſs or 
exit of ſhips was rendered extremely dangerous *. From the be- 


* Thuan, lib. xxxiv. p. 699. D'Aubigne, ibid, chap, 2. 
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Book IV. ginning of the ſiege, the French commanders had entertained hopes 


troops. 


1563. 


and the re- 
duction ac- 
compliſhed, 
by an army 
compo'ed of 
catholic and 
proteſtant 


of engaging Warwick to capitulate; Cavalcanti, a Florentine 
: whom queen Elizabeth eſteemed, being employed in negotiating 


with her for that purpoſe. It ſeems that the carl had received 


private inſtructions about a ſurrender Kon his miſtreſs; who, 
ſenſible that Havre could not now be retained, was only deſirous 
that her ſubjects ſhould believe the preſervation of it had been 
ſtruggled to the utmoſt of her power. The great mortality of the 
garriſon, from the prevalence of the malady in the town, was be- 
come a reaſon ſufficient to juſtify the moſt abrupt capitulation. 
The whole terms of it were ſettled, and hoſtages delivered for the 
performance of them; when ſixty fail of Engliſh ſhips, under the 
command of Admiral Clinton, appeared in the bay ſteering towards 
the harbour. The fleet had on board a Jarge reinforcement of 
ſoldiers for the garriſon. But Warwick having given notice to the 


admiral that Havre was delivered up, Clinton caſt anchor in the 


road; and having embarked the remainder of the troops, imme- 
diately ſet fail for England. The king and queen regent, who 
had advanced to the abbey of Fegan near the camp, were witneſſes 
of the happy iſſue of the ſiege ; the more an occaſion of public 
ſatisfaction, as it ſhewed the amicable concurrence of the catholics 


and proteſtants in the ſervice of the ſtate, The beſieging army 
had been compoſed of the troops of both; and the Engliſh were 


ſurpriſed to find themſelves attacked from the trenches by the pro- 
teſtant ſoldiers, who had been their comrades upon the ramparts 
of Ronen. There were only a few of that party diſcontented with 
the peace; who, under pretence that the Engliſh ought not in 
honour to be deſerted, had thrown themſelves into Havre. But 
the prince of Conde, and the moſt of his aſſociates among the nobi- 
lity, by renouncing their engagements with foreigners, and imme- 

diately 
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diately joining the catholic army, gave ſufficient ground to believe Book IV. 


that their recourſe to England and Germany for aſſiſtance, was 


involuntary and conſtrained ; and that the refuſal of religious 
toleration had formed the chief obſtruction to their peaceful union 


and coherence with the ſtate. With the honeſt joy of a true 


patriot, de I'Hoſpital boaſted that ſuch an inference might be made 
from the behaviour of the proteſtants upon the concluſion of the 


peace; but this favourable judgement of them was not admitted 
by the zealous catholics.. - „ 


1563. 
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1563. Foreign diſputes adjuſted by queen Catberme—Declaration of the king's 
majority —Oppoſition to it by the parliament of Paris—Nueſtion 
about the duke of Guiſe's murder ſuſpended — Demand of the publica- 
tion of the council of. Trent—Circuit of the king through the pro- 


vinces—Interview of Bayonne—Proceſs about the _ PR 4 
The jefutts.. 


'% F ORTUNATE FR ſeemed now to have enfued, in 
which the tranquillity and general good of the ſtate might 

be purſued, upon a better plan than that hitherto followed, of 
oppoſing the power of one faction to another, and of a conſtant 


Perſiting in attention to the equal balance of the political parties. The queen | 
ke. regent, the * ſpring and promoter of this policy, perceiving its 
_—_— exerciſe to be now ſuperfluous, and perſuaded by the chancellor, 
took the reſolution to curb the revival of faction, and ſupport the 3 
intereſt of the royalty, by a meaſure in itſelf auſpicious and laud- 1 
able, and not inconſiſtent with the maintainance of her own autho- 1 
rity. Her reſolution was to haſten the ſolemn declaration of the 1 
king's majority. By her ready compliance with de I'Hoſpital's I 
advice, and the aſſiduous application ſhe gave to the ſettling Both 
the domeſtic and foreign affairs of the kingdom, it muſt be owned 
that, at this time, Catherine ſhewed herſelf abundantly capable, 
and not altogether unworthy of that ſupreme authority in the 
government, to which, with exceflive eagerneſs, ſhe always 
aſpired +. By her prudence and addreſs, the emperor's demands 
for the reſtitution of Metz, Toul, and Veretun, were diverted in a 


manner that created no miſunderſtanding with the imperial court. 


* D'Avila, liv, iii. 1 Addit, aux Caſtel, liv, ii. chap, g. 
The 
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The propoſition to Ferdinand about the marriage of the king her Book IV, 
ſon to his grandchild,” the king of Bohemia's daughter, was the "I 
reſource :ſhe employed for appeaſing him, which proved ſucceſsful, | 

Her purpoſe and endeayour to obtain peace with England, no leſs 

diſcovered her juſt conſideration of the ſtate of the kingdom, and 

her wiſe and temperate regulation of her political meaſures by it. 

As the inſult and invaſion of the kingdom by the Engliſh appeared 

to provoke and challenge reſentment, ſhe at firſt made the ſhew of Catherine alſo 


SE 3 . | ſhews her 
acting with ſpirit. An opportunity was taken to retaliate the ability in ad- 


affront offered to the French ambaſſador, by ſeizing Throgmorton, ae» 
who ventured along with another envoy from Elizabeth, to return 
into France without paſſports: But in this ſtep the manner of pro- 
ceeding was * ſuch, as rather expreſſed an intention to puniſh the 
inſolence of the obnoxious envoy, than to teſtify indignation againſt 
the court of England. There was a diſtinction made in the treat- 
ment of the two ambaſſadors, and the advantage was gained of 
excluding Throgmorton from the negotiations, a point of no ſmall 
importance to the commencement and happy progreſs of a treaty 


of peace. 


To obtain a formal recognition of the king's having attained the 
years of majority, became the preliminary ſtep to all the queen 
regent's and the chancellor's ſchemes, for re-eſtabliſhing the peace 
and general welfare of the kingdom. No public tranſaction, rela- 
tive either to foreign or domeſtic affairs, being fixed without a refe- 
rence to the will and pleaſure of the king at full age; it was 
reſolved in the council to proceed with the utmoſt diſpatch in this 
buſineſs. In the delicate conjuncture of the government, the delay 


* Memoir, de Caſtel. liv, v, chap, 1. 
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BooR IV. of a few months might have proved extremely prejudicial to the 


78635 
and, by the 
counſel of the 
chancellor, 
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public intereſt. But how to prevent this inconvenience, when 


Charles had only entered his fourteenth year, appeared an unſur- 
mountable difficulty. Without a ſtrained commentary on the con- 
ſtitutional law itſelf, which “ declared the king's minority to bo 
expired when he reached that age, it could only be interpreted of 
the intire numerical completion of fourteen years. But the words 
of the ordinance of Charles V. being general, the chancellor 
invented a reſined conſtruction of meme from a maxim, in certain 
caſes, adopted in the Roman law, that the year, begun was, the 
year compleated. This rule he pronounced to be applicable to 
the king's majority; which, being a caſe of the acquiſition of 
honour and dignity, different from that of the liberation of wards, 
and their entry to the management of their eſtates, he, alledged 
could claim that fayourable anticipation of time, the civil. law 


allowed. A late diſtinguiſhed French + author, whoſe reflexions 


are no leſs candid than judicious, has remarked that this argument 


for abbreviating the computation of Charles's majority, which con- 


ſiders the government of a nation ſolely in the light of an. honour, 
involved a falſe principle that ought to be rejected i in politics, That 


the inventions of civilians have often tended to perplex mens 


ideas, and confound their reaſonin gs on the moſt important ſubjects, 
may truly be inferred from this, and many other inſtances to be 


found in hiſtory. But whether de Hoſpital was himſelf convinced 


of the truth of this fiftitious argument, or whether he only threw 

it out, as the moſt ſpecious one he could deviſe. for promoting a 

moſt neceſſary end; his authority in matters of law prevailed nat 

only to ſuppreſs all ſuch controverſy as had been raiſed in the late 
* D' Avila, liv. iii, Thuan. ibid. p. 701. 


+ L'Eſprit des Loix, liv. xxix. chap. 16. 
reign, 
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Wile, but to overcome the juſt objections to which his new expli- 
cation of it was liable. That he might not, however, expoſe the 
intereſting queſtion to nice debate and ſcrutiny, and retard its deci- 
fion; he adviſed the king and queen to chuſe the parliament of 


Rouen, and not that of Paris, for conducting this tranſaction. The 


extraordinary compliment paid to the counſellors of the parliament 
of Rouen produced the deſired effect. They readily conformed to 


67, 


reigu, with reſpect to the acceptance of the ſtatute of Charles the Book IV. 


3 * & La] : 
* 2 
w — 


the views of the court, and eſteemed it, as they might, a diſtin» gre obtains a 


declaration of 
Charles's ma- 


of Charles's majority. The ceremonies of the aſſembly were ſimi- Jer 


guiſhing honour, to paſs in their chamber the formal declaration 


lar to thoſe already recited on other occaſions. The queen mother, 
in teſtimony of her reſignation of the regency, kneeled before the 
king, who deſcended from the throne to embrace her. The king's 
brothers, the princes of the blood, and the peers, having done 
homage on their knees, advanced towards the throne according to 
their rank, and kiſſed his majeſty's hand. The late edi& of Am- 


boiſe was ratified, and the obſervance of it enjoined, until, from 
the iſſue of the council of Trent, and the king's future delibera- 
tion, his royal pleaſure ſhould be further declared. An arret 


paſſed for difarming the cities and towns; and it was declared high 
treaſon to hold ſecret correſpondence with forcign ſtates, 


Ir need not be doubted that the chancellor de 'Hoſpital believed 


that, by abridging the king's minority, in the preſent circum- 


ſtances of government, he had conſulted the honour and the eſfta- 


bliſhment of the monarchy, and the public benefit of the king- 


dom. To explain and obviate doubtful queſtions and difficulties, 


about the order of ſucceſſion to the crown, was ſurely the part of 
2 ” good 


"7 the 


Rouen: 


Aug. 1 


parliament of 


14. 
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which being 
deemed an 
Irregular pro- 
cedure, 
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a good ſtateſman, and an office of the higheſt importance and 


utility. The regulation he promoted at this time, has ever fince 
been followed in France; and, in the experience of three mino- 
rities, which have now happened, no inconveniencies have been 


found to reſult from it. The chancellor's * advice, not to require 


the declaration of Charles's majority in the parliament of Paris, 


appears alſo to have been dictated from a view to another point, 


beſides that of the expedition of the buſineſs. It was intended to 
check the preſumptuous and intractable behaviour of that court. If 
we reflect on the ſeveral. inſtances that have caſt up, from the 


beginning of this reign, of the wayward conduct of its members, 
and their unreaſonable oppoſition to the reſolutions of the ſtate, and 


their extreme violence in religious queſtions ; it will not ſeem ſur- 


priſing, that de Hoſpital, the favourer of their privileges, ſhould 
be diſguſted, and think they merited the affront that was now put 
upon them. They ſenſibly felt the ting of it; and, by endea- 
vouring to expreſs their impatience and animoſity, they expoſed 
themſelves to a more direct indignity. When de Lanſac was ſent 


to demand of them the regiſtration of the act of majority, and the 


other edicts, they were prepared to appoint deputies to make their 


remonſtrances. The diſparagement of their ſuper-eminent juriſdic- 


tion was the main point. upon which their expoſtulations turned. 
The firſt preſident, de Thou, Prevot, and Viol, inſiſted, before the 
king, that it was a tranſgreſſion of all former cuſtoms and prece- 
dents, to verify and publiſh, in the firſt reſort, any royal edict in 
another parliament, than that of Paris, which had been the ori- 
ginal and model of all. the reſt; and, by a combination of the 


privileges and dignities of the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, had the 


* D'Aubigne, liv, iv, chap. 3. 
diſtinctive 
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distinctive rank and title of the court of peers, that antient and 


primary judicature of the kingdom. What they added about the 
edict of Amboiſe being a licence and approbation of ſectaries, and 


againſt diſarming the citizens of Paris, tallied with their ſpleen, and 


their adherence to former maxims and popular arguments for ſup- 
They found reaſon to repent 


porting their oppoſition to the court, 


their error, in puſhing it to ſuch a length: It was the determined 


purpoſe of the court to give them an authoritative repulſe. The 


young king, inſtructed how to anſwer the deputies, firſt required 


the members of the council, who were preſent, to declare whe- 
ther advice had not been taken about authenticating the act in the 


chamber of Rouen. When this was averred, Charles, early accuſ- 


tomed to the rehearſal of ſpeeches in the commanding ſtyle, aſſumed 


this tone, and told them, that he would not bear that the coun- 


ſellors of law in the chambers of Paris ſhould now behave as they 


had done in his minority; that their original and proper function 


was to diſpenſe civil juſtice, to which it became them to be con- 


fined, and to entertain no longer that antient prejudice of their 
being coadjutors of the royalty, the protectors of the kingdom, and 
the guardians of the city of Paris; and that, having once remon- 


ſtrated to him, it was their duty to think of nothing more than 


ſubmiſſion to his will.” When he pronounced this, it was viſible 


how natural it was to Charles to throw anger into his looks, But 
this was not ſufficient to intimidate the parliament; which, after 


hearing the report of their delegates, ſtill debated the regiſtration, 


and, being divided 1n opinion, appointed a new deputation to the 


king. Their reſiſtance became a direct trial of the authority of the 


court, It was neceſſary to take the ſtrongeſt ſtep to ſurmount it. 
A ru council of ſtate was called to controul their obſtinacy by a 


decree, . 


the parlia- 
ment of Paris 
Oppoſes the 
regiſtration of 
rac Act.” 


55. 
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Ne decree, which annulled the procedure of the counſellors, and 


Sept. 26. 


A queſtion 


: conſidered a- 


bout the pre- 
eminence of 
the parlia- 

ment of . 


required them, under the penalty of interdiction from their office, 


to regiſter the edict without any reſtrictory clauſe, and to eraſe the 
record of their arrogant procedure. The parliament then deſiſted 


from the dangerous contention, and ſubmitted to the king's com- 
mand. Ia this paſſage we ſee a picture, two hundred years old, 


which correſponds exactly to what is tranſacted at the preſent time | 


in the e of France. 


TuERR! is a nden not eaſily Feu de with roſe to | dhis 
authority and privilege of the other parliaments compared with that 
of Paris, which has an evident connexion and reference to the 


foundation of the diſpute here related. The other chambers have 


contended, that though detached from the body of the parliament 


of Paris, they are to be conſidered as forming together with it the 


ſupreme civil juriſdiction of the kingdom, and as conſtituent parts 


of the ſame court of peers. They have equal privilege of regiſter- 
ing the king s edits, or of remonſtrating to the ſovereign z and the 


prior addreſs of his general- arret to the parliament of Paris may 


be regarded as a matter of form, ariſing from cuſtom rather than 
conſtitutional pre-eminence. The preſent inſtance of the declara- 


tion of the king's majority in the parliament of Rouen, in prefe- 


rence to that of Paris, though complained of by the latter, favours 
the opinion of the uſage being arbitrary and variable. As the 


king may alſo be ſuppoſed to hold his bed of juſtice in any of the 
provincial parliaments, which imports the attendance of the 


princes of the blood, and the peers of France; it may be inferred 
that thoſe chambers are partakers, in every reſpect, with the par- 
liament of Paris, in the dignity and the privilege of the court of 


Peers, and. that the only diſinQon to be found between them con- 
| ſiſts 


— 
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fiſts in the different extent of their civil juriſdictions. But this BODE: — 
idea of the preciſe equality of the Freneh parliaments in preroga- 
tive, and of the conſtitution of a court of peers, being common to 
them all, appears a refinement that cannot be maintained, in oppo- 
ſition to an opinion derived from received cuſtoms and regulations. 
From eſtabliſhed uſage, the peers of France have their proper ſeſ- 
ſions in the parliament of Paris, and their court has been long 
comprehended in it. The trial and deciſion of cauſes concerning 
their claims of honour, their rights and properties, their loyalty 
and their lives, are its natural and manifeſt province, and can have 
. no other regular reſort. In conſequence of this comprehenſion of 
| 1 the juriſdiction of the peers, it judges ſolely of the rights of the 
E erown, and of the regale; from the cognizance of which the other 
chambers of parliament are excluded. But it is ſufficient to have 
taken notice of a queſtion, which, though ſtarted. in ſome of the 
late conteſts with the parliaments in France, may be reckoned 
H purely ſpeculative, as no political confequence has yet appeared to 
3 ariſe from it. Only ſome of the other parliaments ſeem induced, 
YZ from the notion of the equality of their conſtitution to that of the 
chamber of Paris, to vie with it in maintaining their privileges, 
and to aſſert their liberty of remonſtrating in all caſes to the king, 
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| : independently of it. In the period of the preſent hiſtory, and for 

FE a: long tract of time, the proceedings of the parliament of Paris 
generally gave the tone to the reſt; but, if we judge from ſome - A” 
late incidents, the caſe PORE now to be altered... | 


IT.i is juſtly. obſerved by a modern * French hiſtorian, that the 
court of France at this time reſembled the dramatic repreſentations 
of the theatre, in which ſome new ſcene or material incident Keil! 


P. Daniel, tom. v. p. 803. 
6 caſts 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


, caſts up, ſufficient to keep the ſpectators in ſuſpence for the iffue 


of the main action. The firſt taſte of peace, after the taking of 
Havre, and the apparent ceſſation of faction, did not hinder the 
intervention of a ſcene at court, which exemplified the reſtleſs 
ſpirit that prevailed. Scarce was the king returned from Rouen to 
Paris, when the eyes of the people were ſtruck with a group of 


ſorrowful figures, which marched flowly through the ſtreets to the 


Louvre. Theſe were the aged mother, the widow, and the chil- 


dren of the late duke of Guiſe in their mourning robes . They 


The duke of 
Guiſe*'s widow 


and children 
appear before 
the king, 


were followed by a train of women, with their faces veiled in black, 
and by a numerous company of the kindred and friends of the 
family, with the compoſed looks and geſtures of ſorrow. The 
Pariſian multitude gazed on this ſpectacle, while the cataſtrophe of 


the duke's murder ruſhed afreſh into their minds; and were drawn 
after it to the gates of the palace, where the whole company.of 


mourners fell down on their knees before the young king, and 
petitioned for juſtice to be done upon the accomplices of the'duke's 


horrid aſſaſſination, at a time when he expoſed his life for the catholic 
religion and the royalty. To this application, accompanied with 


the circumſtance of the tumultuous exclamations of the populace, 


Charles replied in general terms, “that he would conſider what 


ougght to be done, and make it his buſineſs to cauſe juſtice to be 


foliciting juſ- 
tice for his 


Aſſaſſination: 


executed on the ſubject of their complaint in a convenient time.“ 


The intention of this parade was ſufficiently plain; and it was 


well known againſt whom the family of Guile laid their accuſation. 
Though now the admiral Coligni was not named, they had before 


arraigned him ſo openly, that the prince of Conde thought himſelf 
Naw wk to 1 1 protervation with reſpect to this charge againſt 


21 han, ibid. p. 70g. D- Avila, ibid. + Thuan, ibid. p. 699. 
the 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 1X. 73 
the admiral before the privy council, He inſiſted, that the Guiſes Book IV. 


ſhould either be commanded to forbear their aſperſions, or to pro- — 
ſecute their impeachment in a legal manner, declaring that all other 


treacherous attacks of Coligni he would revenge, as done againſt 


his kinſman and firſt friend. The marſhal Montmorency, in his 
own name, and that of the conſtable his father, and all his family, But, to pre- 


vent the 


adhered to the prince's proteſtation. From the firſt inſtance of the eruption of 


new diſſen- 


accuſation, the admiral had demanded a judicial trial, but refuſed fions, the 
cauſe is evok- 
the tribunal of the parliament of Paris. The great council of ſtate <q to the 


was propoſed by the king to judge the cauſe, which the family of 1 
Guiſe as peremptorily declined; and both the parties made excep- ſell. 
tions to the king's privy council, The queen mother and the 

court, apprehenſive of the revival of freſh contention in the deter- 
mination of an affair, which already excited the ſpirit of party, 

adviſed the revocation of the judgment of it to the king himſelf, 

by whoſe authority all procedure in it was ſuſpended for three years, 
But the interlude of the proceſſion had the effect, to warm the | aha: 
affections of the Pariſians to the children and family of their favou- 


rite chieftains, and gave occaſion to the zealous eccleſiaſtics to 


retouch in their ſermons the affecting ſubje& of the martyrdom of 


the duke of Guiſe, and to animate the pars againſt thoſe that 


had been his adverſaries. 


THe more concentric movement of the managers of the helm 
of government, and the recognizance of the king's majority, hav- 
ing now produced a calm in the court ; the chancellor thought it 


a proper conjuncture for compoſing the various internal diſorders 


of the kingdom. That many confuſions, political and civil, pre- 
vailed in the provinces, and ſeveral obſtacles to the intire eſtabliſh- 


ment of the public peace ſtill remained; the ſlighteſt reflexion on 


Vol. II. 5 L the 


* 


M ' HISTORY OF/FRANCE- 


Book IV. the preceding hiſtory may be ſufficient to diſcover. The excep- 


| "— tions made by ſome of the parliaments to the tenor of the late edict 


To compoſe Of toleration, the different readings of it, and:the difficulties that 


the remain- 


ing diſorders, Caſt up in effectuating its execution, were matters that required 
88 immediate regard and diſcuſſion. It was reſolved in the council 
8 to apply the authority of the ſtate, in its neareſt acceſs and energy, 


to the termination of thoſe diſputes, by the king and court making 
a progreſſion through the provinces of the kingdom. It was 
thought that the appearance of the young ſovereign, in various 
parts of his dominions, might not only prove a check to ſedition, 
but revive and quicken the principles of loyalty and obedience to 
the government. To thoſe motives, which prompted. the chan- 
it is propoſed cellor to this reſolution, queen Catherine joined other views that 


that the king 
ſhould make were ſuitable to the political caſt of her own mind. Beſides an 


the circuĩt of 
the provinces; opportunity of ſpying more narrowly the procedure of the gover- 
nors of the chief cities and provinces, and making ſuch changes 


among them as might be judged neceſſary, ſhe had projected a con- 


ference with her daughter the queen of Spain, on the confines of 


the two kingdoms, and propoſed to hold interviews with ſome of 
the German princes. Perhaps Catherine ſkewed the reach of her 
policy in the propoſitions ſhe made about thoſe conferences, as 
much as in any other inſtance. At the council of Trent they were 


made uſe of to appeaſe the pope, who expected a league of the 


catholic princes for the extirpation of hereſy would reſult from 
them. But Catherine was diſpoſed not to embark too far in thoſe 
projects, or to riſque the ſudden embroiling of the kingdom, unleſs 
every thing was granted her, and concurring circumſtances gave 
her aſſurance of ſucceſs. While the age of the king her ſon was 
yet immature, it appeared unſeaſonable and hazardous to throw 


the 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


the ſtate into confuſion #. She was the more confirmed in this 
reſolution, when ſhe ſaw arrive, in the beginning of the year at 


Foidlitatibliita, an embaſſy from the king of Spain, the pope, and 


the duke of Savoy, ſent on purpoſe to make an unanimous requeſt 


to the king for the publication of the decrees of the council of 


Trent, which only a month before had been concluded. Though 
the propoſal of a congreſs at Nancy in Lorain, among the catholic 
powers, afforded a pretence for it, queen Catherine and her coun- 


75 
Book IV. 


— 
1564. 


February. 


and, in the | 
mean time, 


envoys come 


from Rome 
and Spain, 


ſellors had ſufficient reaſon to look upon an application, ſo ill timed 


and precipitant, to be the progeny of the intrigues of the cardinal 
of Lorain, and the zealous partizans of the papal power at court, 
who laboured to ſubvert the peace. The procedure of the ſove- 


reign pontiff with reſpe& to the queen of Navarre, was a con- 


vincing proof of the diſpoſition of the court of Rome, to expoſe 
the principality of Bearn as a prey to the catholic king. As ſhe 
had expelled the catholic prieſts, and eſtabliſhed the proteſtant 


worſhip in the churches of her eſtates; Pius IV. had iſſued a moni- 


tory againſt her, in which ſhe was menaced with immediate excom- 


munication, and the forfeiture of her territories to the firſt catholic 
potentate, who ſhould ſeize them. A regard to the honour and 


intereſt of the crown of France, which were both concerned in 
the protection of the queen of Navarre's rights, prevailed with 
Catherine to declare openly againſt this arbitrary invaſion of them, 
The ſenſe of the pope's vehement conduct, and of his partiality to 


Spain, rendered her more circumſpect, and ſuſpicious with reſpect 


to the combination of thoſe powers in the preſent embaſſy. The 
nature and import of the requiſitions made by them, might well be 
deemed a plain inſult on the government of France. They 


% Addit. aux Caſtel, liv, vi. chap. 1. Thuan, lib, xxxv, p. 717. D'Aubigne, 


liv. iv. chap. 4. | | 
L 2 amounted 


to demand 
the publica- 
tion of the 
decrees of the 
council of 
Trent 5 
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Book IV. 


6 RRERNEAY 
1564. 


Fich is de- 
clined by the 
court. 


Febr. 25. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


ions ted to a formal condemnation of all the late meaſures, and an 
arrogant preſcription of a different ſyſtem and courſe of political 
management. Beſides the demand for the publication of the coun- 
cil, the envoys inſiſted, in name of their maſters, that there ſhould 


be no alienation of the church revenues in France authorized; | 


from which fund, they declared the courts of Spain and Savoy 
accounted it ſacrilegious to receive the acquittance of the ſums 
due to them, and that the legal chaſtizement of heretics, by 
baniſhment or corporal penalties, ſhould be reſumed, and the 
general indemnity granted by the pacification ſhould be revoked, 


and the contrivers of the murther of the duke of Guiſe proſecuted 


with rigour, and brought to condign puniſhment. Such indecent 


and prepoſterous demands, which conveyed the tainted breath of 


faction, would in other times have been treated with a high degree 


of contempt. But the king's council was fatisfied with direQting 


him to make the following general reply. That it was his innate 


and inviolable principle to perſevere in his attachment and fidelity 


to the apoſtolic church of Rome, and the maxim of his govern- 
ment to engage his ſubjects to conformity with it; that he had 
eſtabliſhed a domeſtic peace to eject foreign enemies, and that now 
he had nothing more at heart than to diſpenſe juſtice to all his 


people. When the ambaſſadors importuned the court for a more 


diſtinct anſwer, they were told the king choſe to deliberate upon 


it, in a meeting of the principal nobles and ſenators of his king- 


dom. The queen mother kept them in ſuſpenſe, ſometimes with, 


ambiguous language; and, by a cuſtomary ſtrain of her policy, 


thought it convenient to increaſe the jealouſy and apprehenſions 


the proteſtants entertained about their meſſage, and the reſponſes to 


it, in hopes of rendering that party more traGable and ſubmiſſive. 


to her Wan . 
— | Tuoven 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


Touch natural ſpirit and political circumipection induced the 
queen mother to reſiſt the concurrence of other princes to impoſe 


their admonitions on the government; though, perhaps, ſhe was 


not inſenſible, that the preſent interpoſition of foreign courts was 
intended to encourage domeſtic faction, the ſcope and aim of her 
politics were ſo congenial to the principles of their ſyſtem, that 
all the honour and advantage ſhe contended for, amounted in the 
main to that of purſuing it in her own way. This, without doubt, 
appeared to her a very material point, who had reaſon to be con- 
ſcious and vain of her ſkill, in the artificial management of affairs. 
Perſuaded that by the help of time, and the advantage of peace, 
the: would be enabled to ſtrengthen the power of the government, 
and give it vigour: ſufficient to encounter and cruſh. all oppoſition 


from party; ſhe endeavoured to reach her political ends, under the 
appearance of promoting the public tranquillity and good of the 


ſtate . Before ſhe ſet out with the king on the intended progreſs 
through. the. kingdom, the treaty of peace with England was 
brought to a concluſion, and the articles of it were finiſhed and 


preſented to the king when he came to Troyes, Inſtead of any 


mention of the controverted reſtitution. of Calais, a general clauſe, 


reſerving to both crowns their ſeveral rights and claims, was ſub- 


ſtituted. Elizabeth, ſtill affecting the | ſame nicety about the 


reſignation of that place, and pretending that her ambaſſadors had 
exceeded their powers, refuſed at firſt her confirmation of the 
treaty. But, after having vented: this artful language for ſome 


time, ſhe was ſatisfied with the promiſe of a hundred and thirty 
thouſand crowns for the releaſe of the hoſtages; and Caſtelnay, 
who 2 the. — with her, returned to the French 


4 + Thuan, ibid. p. 7 18. 


court, 


77 


Book IV. 
1564. 


The diſpute 
with England 
being accom- 
modated, 


78 


HISTORY OF FPRAN RE 


Book IV. court with a requeſt to the king to accept her compliment of the 


— — 
1564. 


April 20. 


the king's 
circuit begins, 


order of the garter. The rene wal of the league with the Helvetic 
cantons was alſo purchaſed at this time, with a large pecuniary 


| ſubſidy, But queen Catherine was difappointed of her hopes of an 


interview with the king of the Romans'in the confines of Lorain, 
which was alledged to have been the principal motive of her jour- 
ney thither. She had always maintained an amicable eorreſpon- 
dence with this prince, and propoſed, by connecting bim with 


the houſe of France by the marriage of the king to one of his 
daughters, to enlarge her influence among the German prinees. 


The king of Spain's jealouſy. was the chief bar to the interview 
and alliance. That ſhe might, . however, | glean ſome occaſional 
fruits from her expedition, Catherine attempted to-bind the duke 
of Wirtenberg, the count palatine of the Rhine, and Wolfang 
duke of Deux Ponts, who were proteſtant chieftains, by 
the civil obligations of penſions from the king, to with-hold 
their aſſiſtance from the Calviniſts in France. By a ſingularity, 
her offers of benevolence were rejected by each of thoſe princes. 


There was only the marquis of Baden, and one * the __— * 


e that enrolled themſelves her mes 


In the king's circuit of the 1 of the kingdom, which 


commenced with this excurſion through Champagne to the territo- 


ries of the duke of Lotain, almoſt two years were employed. As 


even the contracted journals the hiſtorians have given of it, form an 


epiſode more inſipid than curious and entertaining, and generally 
more inſignificant than material and intereſting; it will be neceſ- 
fary to comprehend the narrative of the moſt conſiderable occur- 
rences, within the narroweſt bounds. There ſeemed to be a 
contention between the catholics and proteſtants in many places, 

. which 
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which of them ſhould outſtrip the other in complaints and remon- 
ſtrances. The opportunity the approach of the court gave to both 
parties, to ſtate and declare their grievances, ſtimulated their mutual 
propenſity to quarrels and diſcord *. The deputies of Burgundy 
took the liberty to harangue the king againſt the late edict of tole- 
ration being extended to their province. The proteſtants preferred 
a general complaint of the violent oppoſition made in various parts 
to its eſtabliſhment, and of the injurious treatment they met with. 


The court having a near view of the contradiction, rife and tur- 


bulence which prevailed in ſeveral provinces, when the contro- 
verſy about the acceptance of the edict was in its firſt ferment; 
emitted ſome tranſient corrections, and then a more general inter- 
pretation of it at Rouſſillon. All the explicatory and new inſerted 
clauſes retrenched the liberty of the proteſtants. The allowance 


of public worſhip to the poſſeſſors of the ſuperior fiefs was inter- 


preted to extend only to their families and immediate vaſſals, and 
to exclude all occaſional partakers of the benefit of it. They were 


prohibited to hold ſynods, to open ſchools, or to make private or 


public collections. The regular prieſts and nuns, who, on their 
converſion, had entered into the matrimonial ſtate, were required, 
under the penalty of the gallies, or perpetual confinement, to 
ſeparate from their ſpouſes and reſume their vows of celibacy and 
retirement. Theſe reſtrictions, which too much reduced the edit 
to the appearance of a ſimple conceſſion i in favour of the nobility, 
diminiſhed the idea and enjoyment of public toleration, and 
ſubjected the proteſtants to various hardſhips, could not fail to 
create particular offence and diſcontent. The prince of Conde, 


who thought himſelf anſwerable in honour for the due maintain- 


* Thuan, ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid. 
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Book IV. ance of the articles of it, tranſmitted to the court a remonſtrance 
TW. on the ſubje& of the innovations, and the 'improper checks and 
palpable infringements, by which the edict was ſubverted. The 
anſwer given him, which was amicable and mild, though not 
ſatisfactory, ſhewed it to be dictated by the chancellor de I Hoſ- 
pital; who, by ſuggeſting thoſe emendations, ſtudied to convince 
the court, that the proteſtants might be tolerated, and at the ſame 
time reſtrained, within fuch reaſonable bounds as the government 
choſe to preſcribe to them. The procedure upon this maxim 
ſoothed the queen mother, and gave that air of authority to the 
government ſhe defired, and furniſhed her with a ſpecious anſwer 
to the catholic princes, who excepted againſt” the pacification as 

_ derogatory to the honour of the crown. To preſerve the dignity 
of the court, and of the eſtabliſhed religion, the public meetings Z 
of the proteſtants were forbid in all the places through which the : 
king paſſed. In other reſpects, the court had reaſon to repreſs the 5 
unruly zeal of the catholics; who, in ſome provinces, had formed 
aſſociations and fraternities among them, to defend themſelves and 
their religion againſt the ſectaries. In one of theſe, inſtituted in * 
Burgundy, with the title of the ſociety of the Holy Ghoſt, the devo- : 
tees took an oath never to live in peace with the proteſtants. The | 

_ praiſes of the king of Spain were frequently heard from the pul- 3 
pits, and his zealous aſſertion of true catholic principles was I 
propoſed as a pattern that ought to be imitated by the young king = 
and the government in France, Thoſe early and faint effluvia of | 
the ſpirit of the famous catholic league could be obſerved, but 
the conſequences of them were not conſidered at this time. It was 


ſufficient employment for the court to prevent the jars and animo- 
ſities that prevailed, from burſting forth into open tumults and 
ſedition. The province of Guienne, embroiled by the manage- 

ment 
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xtricated Book IV. 
ment of the count de Candale, the governor, was hardly e b 


from an inſurrection, by the appointment of the marſhal Bourdillon 
in his place. Upon intelligence received of a confederacy being 
formed by the family of Guiſe, and ſome of their WAY 
conſequence: of a conteſt that happened between the Tait þ 
Lorain and the marſhal Montmorency at Paris; the weakneſs an 


tremor of the court appeared *. All the nobles preſent being 


aſſembled: before the king, were required to declare what they 
knew of ſecret cabals and combinations, which threatened diſturb- 
ance.to the ſtate; and to ſubſcribe an obligation never to A a 
them, or take arms without his majeſty's authority. The imbecil- 


lity of this meaſure, which can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been 
adviſed by the chancellor de Hoſpital, diſcovered that the queen 


mother's judgment failed her, in queſtions not levelled to the tract 
of her artificial policy. Monluc, the military chieftain, ſo far from 


perceiving the tendency of the device, to confound the original 


principles of loyalty, and degrade the ſenſe and obligation of alle- 


giance into arbitrary compacts for fidelity, relates, that the counſel 


he gave to the King on this occaſion was, to condemn and repro- 


bate the offenſive confederacy, and found himſelf a new one, to 


which all the peers and nobles might be ſworn to tene, The 
court having paſſed the winter in Languedoc, proceeded in the 


ſpring of the following year to Bourdeaux, and from thence to 


Bayonne, where the queen of Spain was expected to arrive. 


Tun interview at Bayonne 1 was, more than all the other inci- 


3 of the progreſſion of the court through the provinces, the 
ſubject of ſpeculation, both in France and foreign kingdoms, 


* Thuan, lib, xxxvi. p. 737. 
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Every meaſure taken by Philip II. became at this time of general 
concern to all the powers of Europe. As nothing appeared inſu- 


perable to his power, or to ſurpaſs the aim and compaſs of his 


ambition and policy; his deſigns and projects, no leſs than his 
actions, were ſcanned with the utmoſt attention. The continuance 
of the council of Trent being an epoch that ſeemed pregnant with 
various intereſting conſequences, both to catholic and proteſtant 
ſtates; ſome new political phenomenon was every where expected. 
As it had given riſe to the propoſal of a league among the catholic 
princes; the proteſtants were generally ſtruck with an alarm, and. 
thought they beheld, in the congreſs at Bayonne, the image of 
what they dreaded, It was not believed * that queen Catherine 
deſigned to carry thither the king and court merely to embrace 
her daughter, or that Philip had ſent Elizabeth his young queen 
and the famous Ferdinand duke of Alva, on a journey to the bor- 
ders of Spain, only for the ſake of viſiting her mother and the houſe 


of France, and preſenting Charles with the order of the golden 
fleece. But the commencement of ſome great deſign, for the exci- 


ſion of heretics, by the league of the two courts, was inferred to 
be the real intention of the interview, by the proteſtants in the 


Low Countries, as well as in France. The beſt catholic hiſtorians 


allow, that there was ſufficient ground: to believe, that from an 


apprehenſion of the growing diſorders in the Netherlands, and the 


fear of a correſpondence of the malecontents there with the Hugo- 


nots in France, Philip now earneſtly wiſhed to unite with the queen 
mother, and engage the government to proceed to the demolition 
of that party; and it is not doubted that Catherine was deſirous to 


have the catholic king's power for-a reſource in the time of her 


* Addit. aux Caſte], liv, vi. chap. 1. | 
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need. That the ſcheme of ſuch a confederacy was treated at Bay- Boox IV. 


onne, is generally agreed. But what the particular import of it 
was, and how far the contract of the parties proceeded, appears to 


be uncertain. Notwithſtanding what various * hiſtorians have 


advanced upon the authority of Baptiſta Hadrian, who is ſaid to have 
taken his information from the ſecret papers and cyphers of the 
duke of Florence, that the general maſſacre of the French proteſ- 
tants was reſolved on; it is moſt probable that the interview at 
Bayonne terminated in nothing more poſitive than a general agree- 
ment of the two crowns to act in correſpondence, and affiſt each 


other, in extinguiſhing, in their ſtates, the cabals and inſurrections 


with which they were threatened, whether from a religious or 


political cauſe. Though the end aimed at by both had been the 


ſame, as d'Avila juſtly obſerves, the different circumſtances and 


intereſts of the two parties, hindered a concurrence in the ſame 


meaſures, or in one plan of procedure. The finiſter reports of 
the private conferences, between the queen mother and the duke 


of Alva, were not lefs numerous nor leſs credited, becauſe they 
were not certainly known. By the interview, Catherine gave the 
proteſtant party too manifeſt a handle for diſtruſt and jealouſy, 


which they were diſpoſed to improve. Its exterior appearance was 
a. picture of the pomp of the court, and of the entertainments and 
diverfions of the age. Various ſcenes of carouſals, warlike ballets, 
ſhews, and pageantries, were every day exhibited. The ſprightly 


invention and gaiety of the French vied for ſuperiority with the 


ſtately pride and grave oſtentation of the Spaniards. The poetical 
compoſitions of Ronſard, who then attended the court, were 


rehearſed, and formed the interludes of thoſe entertainments. 


* D*Aubigne, liv. iv. chap, 5. Thuan, lib, xxxvi. p. 788. 
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From deference and reſpect to the Spaniards, the court waited the 
end of the interview before the king proceeded to Tarbes, to admit 
the envoy of Soliman the grand ſeignior to an audience. The 
court then took its courſe to Nerac, in the queen of Navarre's ter- 
ritories, and from thence, by various ſtages to Blois, where it con- 
tinued till the beginning of the following year; when an ROLE 
of the notables was held at Moulins in the Bourbonois. 


AmipsT the frequent accounts received by the court in its progreſs 
of diſſenſions and broils in different places, the rencounter which en- 
ſued at Paris, upon the cardinal of Lorain's entering into the city, 


occaſioned for ſome time, the moſt ſurprize and conſternation. It was 


a ſpecimen of the antient feud and jealouſy between the families of 


Montmorency and Guiſe, not yet wholly extinguiſhed, and which 


the fooliſh pride of the cardinal tended to provoke. On his return 


from the council of Trent, from pretence or ſuſpicion of plots 


againſt his perſon, he had applied for the king s leave to have a 
guard of men in arms to attend him, and had obtained if. Ft 
add to the dignity of his proceſſion towards the metropolis, when 
on his way from Joinville, he had wrote letters to his brother the 


duke of Aumale, and others of his kindred, to follow his rout. 


With this parade he arrived in the ſuburbs, near St. Denis's gate. 
He received there a meſſage from the marſhal Montmorency, 
governor of the Iſle of France, that to enter the city with an armed 
retinue, in the king's abſence, was prohibited by the government; 
and that it belon ged to his office to warn him to deſiſt from ſuch an 
attempt *. A repulſc at the gates of Paris, where his family had 
a croud of adherents, was not dreaded by the cardinal ; and, with- 
out vouchſafing to produce his warrant from the king, he advanced 


* Brantome de Connet. Montmorenci, 
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into the city. An officer again endeavoured to ſtop him, but he 
paſſed the gate before the marſhal had reached it, with his train, 
But in the cardinal's march through the firſt ſtreet, he appeared, 


and. the prince of Porcean, advancing with a troop of horſemen, 


required thoſe he met in front to ſtop and lay down their arms. A 


charge enſued on the refuſal, in which one of the cardinal's party 


fell, and others were diſmounted, Unuſed to ſuch a rencounter, 
and ſtruck with the fear of a dangerous combat, the cardinal, with 
his nephew the young duke of Guiſe, quitted their horſes, and 


took refuge in the neareſt booth of an inn they could find, while 


their martial bands fled different ways. The marſhal drew off his 
ſoldiers, and ſtopped further violence. But the retreat from the 


conteſt was more difficult, and the conſequence to be apprehended 
from it more dangerous than the fray, But Montmorency had 


taken his meaſures ſo prudently, by ſtating the matter before the 


counſellors of parliament, and keeping a conſtant watch over the 


citizens, that all tumult was prevented till next day, when, after 
ſome altercation and alternate threats, the cardinal was ſuffered, on 


the production of his mandate, and the giving up a liſt of his reti- 
nue, to depart with his guards out of the city. The duke of Au- 


male, by hovering about with his followers, appeared to meditate 
ſome revenge. The admiral Coligni, being ſent for by the marſhal, 
repaired to the city with a conſiderable body of men. As frequent 


councils of the chief officers and magiſtrates were held, and the 


parliament was adviſed with about the proper means of averting 


further diſorder; Coligni took that firſt occaſion he had to appear 


in that court, after the ceſſation of hoſtilities, to make a ſpeech of 
compliment to the members of it. This is what d'Avila and ſome 
other hiſtorians call, his ſetting himſelf up as an oracle, and appear- 


ing like a king. The conteſt being terminated, the ſtricter cogni- 
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zance of it was avoided by the government. But the. partizans on 
both ſides continued to argue and diſpute about the propriety of the 
procedure of the two chief antagoniſts, As the marſhal was 


believed to have been privately informed of the cardinal's permiſſion, 


and a queſtion 
about the eſta- 
bliſhment of 
the jeſuits, 


the prince of Conde's remark upon his conduct was, that if he was 
in jeſt, he did too much, and, if in earneſt, he did too little. 
Where the rule of action is to be drawn from mixed principles, ſuch 
as thoſe in which the preſent is caſe involved, the ſenſe of duty, the 
point of honour, and the judicious exertion of authority ; the deter- 
mination with reſpect to it neceſſarily becomes embarraſſed and 
precarious. But one thing is clear, that the cardinal ought to have 
avoided expoſing himſelf to be publicly affronted by a perſon that 
was none of his friends, He engaged, not with more honour, but 


with better ſucceſs, in a quarrel with Salcede, about publiſhing in 


the city of Metz letters of protection granted him by the emperor, 
As upon this occaſion he muſtered all his forces, and beſieged 
Salcede in a ſmall place, whither he had retired ; the action was 
named the cardinal's war. 


Wullr the court was intent on reſtraining ſuch inſtances of 
public diſcord and private animoſity, a queſtion was ſtated before 
the court of parliament, apparently leſs momentuous, but which 
time afterwards proved to be of the higheſt concern to France and 
other nations. It reſpected the liberty of the jeſuits to open their 
ſchools in Paris *; where they had been at firſt ſcarcely tolerated, 
under the name of the fraternity of the college of Clermont. In 
Henry Il.'s reign a great controverſy had enſued about their free- 
dom, and the new company remained humbled under diſcourage- 
ment and oppoſition, till, in the time of Francis II. a mandate was 


* Thuan, lib, xxxvi. p. 736. | 
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procured by the cardinal of Lorain from the king's council, approv- Book IV. 


ing of their eſtabliſhment. Bat the matter being ſtill conteſted by 
the parliament and univerſity of Paris, and remitted to the deter- 
mination of an eccleſiaſtical conncil; the cardinal of Tournon 
brought it before the prelates at the conference of Poiſſi. A decree 
for their privilege then paſſed, with the reſtrictions inſiſted upon 


by the parliament, that they ſhould bear the title of a ſociety or 


college, and not of a new order, and be ſubjected to the authority 
and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Paris; be regulated by the com- 


\ "2a 
1565. 


mon law, and incroach in no reſpect on the functions of the other 


claſſes of the eccleſiaſtics, or the privileges of the univerſities; and 
even exchange the arrogant deſignation they had taken of the ſociety 
of Jeſus for ſome other name. But the colleges of Paris having 


renewed their objections againſt their faculty of teaching and edu- 


cating the youth, in which they appeared to rival the univerſity; 
the cauſe came again to be debated before the parliament. Du 
Moulin, a celebrated civilian, gave his opinion for the proſecution 
againſt them; and the pleadings of Paſquier, the advocate for the 
univerſity, and of Verſoris for the ſociety, were famous, and the 
trial laſted two days. France need not blame the inadvertency or 
want of foreſight of former times, with reſpect to the conſequences 
of the reception of this order, which ſoon became the ſubject of 
many. groſs. inditements. Whatever diſagreeable or pernicious 
effects could be ſuppofed to reſult from the inſtitution of the fra- 
ternity;. from the, peculiarity of their vows and obligations to the 
pope and their general; from. their irregular zeal- or exorbitant 
ambition; from their public addreſs or. their private inſinuation; 
concluſions the moſt diſadvantageous, that could hardly be figured 
or inferred with any ſhew of probability, were at this time pro- 
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legal eſtabliſhment of it in France . A Biſcayan officer, who had 
been lamed in the defence of the citadel of Pampeluna, when the 
recoyery of Navarre was attempted by Francis 1. without the ele- 
literature, unconverſant in clerical diſcipline, or the ways 
of the church, the famous founder of the Jeſuits, Ignatius Loyola, 
laboured under no leſs diſadvantages, in purſuing the reveries he 
had begun in the time of his confinement to entertain, about the 
hondur and glory of erecting a new order of devotees. After an 

unſacceſsful enterprize of the ſtudy of Latin, by abridging the 
courſe'of it, and his re-· entrance to it in the univerſity of Paris, and 
his fellowſhip! with Francis Xavier, Laynes, Salmeron, and others 
of his countrymen, who had the ſame enthuſiaſtic turn with him- 
ſelf; his views were long perplexed how to rear his ſtandard, and 


court the crown of martydom, by procuring a miſſion to the infidel 
nations in all places of the globe. Xavier, at the requeſt of the 


king of Portugal, was deputed by the pope to be the miſſionary to 
the Indies; while Loyola, i in company with F aber, Laynes, and 
other diſciples, choſe to pave the'way to their ſpiritual warfare, by 
diſcovering their ardour, their extacies, and their proficiency in 


| ſaintly diſcipline at the gates of Rome. For ſome time thoſe meri- 


totious' exerciſes were inſufficient to recommend them to the 


conclave; and the cardinal of Lucca was induced to write a treatiſe 


againſt the increaſe of religious orders. But their vow of abſolute 


obedience, and attachment to the ſervice of the ſovereign pontiff, 


being a teſtimony of ſupererogation too ſignal to be undervalued; 
Paul III. granted the bull of their inſtitution, with a proviſion, 
however, that their number ſhould not exceed wh which clauſe 


* D'Aubigne, liv. ili. chap. 24. | br | 
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two years after, upon I gnatius being declared general of his order, Book IV. 


was cancelled, In his lifetime he ſaw them conſiderably increaſed 


in number, and in a flouriſhing condition. In one reſpect, as 
much perhaps as in any other, Ignatius ſhewed his care and vigi- 


lance over his infant order. Elizabeth Roſella, a female patroneſs 


of his in Barcelona, preſented herſelf along with ſome attendants 
of her ſex at Rome, and inſiſted to be admitted to the vows, and 


enliſted in the devout community. From the ſuperintendance of 


women, Ignatius requeſted to be excuſed; and, on this article, 
obtained for the ſociety an exemption, which, ungranted by the 


pope, might have made a conſiderable variation in the genius and 


adventures of the jeſuits, The books of Ignatius, and other par- 


ticulars of his life, diſcover him to have been, what all the foun- 


ders of religious orders may moſt probably be reckoned, more 
fanatical, than an adept in policy. But that character was the 
fitteſt of the two to procure them favour and ſucceſs. The parlia- 


ment of Paris choſe to delay giving ſentence in the preſent pro- 
ceſs againſt the jeſuits, who i in the mean time were allowed to uſe 
the privilege of their ſchools. Their vehement enmity to the 
proteſtants, whom they were thought deſtined to vanquiſh, had 
all along ſupported their credit; and, notwithſtanding all the 


arguments againſt them, it turned the ſcale of judgment on this 
occaſion in their favour. In the fame manner afterwards, though 


they were generally complained of, frequently attacked, and ſome- 
times baniſhed from France, they ſtill, at ſome ſeaſonable juncture, 
| recovered their footing. But the extinction of their order, and 


their intire expulſion from the kingdom, may be ſuppoſed com- 


pleted, by the procedure of the preſent government of France 
againſt them. 
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| HI E convention c of the notables, or as, they are. called, the 5 

. little fates, appointed. at Moulins, appeared. to be a proper 
ſequel, of the -furvey « of the provinces « of the kingdom“. The deſign 5 
of reconciling the Colignis and the marſhal Montmoteney with the : 
family of Guiſe, is alledged to have. been che principal inducement : 


— 4 . © 
of 8 court to this meaſu re. ; But the chancellor did not forget t to 


4 £3} E. 11 


TEASE, 


make uſe of ſuch an opportunity f for conſulting the general good of © 
the realm of France. ; It | Day be imagined what Ke! muſt have felt 5 
on. on the review of the kingdom, : whole affections | and a were 
5 13 on tlie public welfare, 17 who ceaſed not, it in the t ence 
of the ſtate, to Promote legiſlation and the authority of tha 575 . 
When he beheld every where palpable marks of civil confuſion and 
anarchy. _ Having reyolyed in his mind the various defects and 
abuſes of the political government, and of the adminiſtration of the 
laws throughout the kingdom; the catalogue of them, with the 
hints of proper remedies, was rehearſed by him. in the preſent 
aſſembly, conſiſting of the chief nobility, of the deputies of the 


parliaments, and other ſuperior courts of the nation. As the capital 


errors and defects of the ſyſtem of the F rench law, and of the pro- 
cedure of the judges, would, from the relaxed authority of the 
government, appear to the chancellor, in the moſt ſtriking light; 
it is not wonderful to find, in the general ſummary given of his 


* Thuan, lib, xxxvii. p. 78. 
animadyerfions 


Hoe 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES N. 


animadverſions on them, that he thought the moſt fundamental Book TA 


alterations, and changes in the conftitutions of the courts, might 
be neceſſary to aboliſh them, Thi ſale of the offices of judicature, 


«hich was an emolument of the crown revenue, had occaſioned 


the multiplication of them, and the frequent erection of ſuperſſu- 


ous chambers and benches of juſtice ; and this augmentation of 


the number of courts had a certain tendency to increaſe the law- 
fuits; and this encouragement of proceſſes was rendered a yoke | 


re intolerable, from the prevailing uſage of gratuities and pre- 


ents, which were made to the Judges themſelves. Such \ were the 
unpromiling appearances of the fountains of the law, more liable 
to reprehenſi jon, than capable of a remedy. To new mould and 
rectify the whole ſtructure, ſupported by the force of inveterate 


cuſtom, and the political circumſtances of the government, Was 


impracticable. But all that could be done, to amend the groſs 


irregularities, was performed del Hoſpital *, *. After deliberation 
with the counſellors of parliament, and the other Judges, he had 
the honour to digeſt, with their approbation, a compend of r regu- 
ations, for the procedure of the courts, and the diſpatch of judicial 
proceſſes, comprehended under cighty- fix heads; and which, 
being ſoon after ratified in the Parliament of Paris, and publiſhed 


under the name of the edit of Miata became the gloffary of the 


law, and was afterwards generally adopted i in all the ſupreme and 
Inferior judicatures of the kingdom. Some particular ordinances 
of it may be afterwards mentioned in their place. This aſſembly 
of Moulins concluded with the formal compromiſe of the conten- 


tion between the family of Guiſe and the Colignis; and the adjuſt- 


# Thuan, ibid. . | 
x N2 | ing 


The chancel- 

lor frames and 
gets enacted a 
famous edit, 


for reforming 
the F rench 
law 80 
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Book IV. ing of the late burſt of diſſention at Paris, between the carditidl of 
D Lorain, and the marſhal Montmorency. As the lord of Cipierre, 
the king's governor, a little before he died, had predicted the moſt 

fatal diſorders to the ſtate, from the ſubſiſtence of thoſe quarrels, 
91 T 4nd: warned the court to provide againſt them ; the queen mother 

irs and her counſellors: made it a ſerious affair, to bring the parties to 
an apparent ſubmiſſion of their diſcords. In the exterior part, 
nothing ſeemed wanting to complete the agreement. The admi- 

ral purged himſelf upon oath, from the imputation of being/acceſ- 

"ory to the duke of Guiſe's death, and the Guiſes ſtruek hands 

with him in the king's preſence. The hiſtorians are not agrebd 

about the part the young duke acted, nor indeed. whether: he was 
2 The widow had now laid aſide her mourning apparel, 

eſpouſe the duke of Nemours . It was a triumph, as well as 

a RAS van in her circumſtances, to gain a nobleman enkel 

the handfomeſt and moſt accompliſhed of the age, in perſon and 
manners; in oppoſition to the pretenſions of Madame bs Rohan, 
who found neither' her charms, nor the force: of a private contract 

of marriage, nor the tender fruit of her paſſion, of influence ſuffici- H 
ent to retain Nemours in his plighted fidelity. It was the dread of | . 
the reſentment of the king of Navarre, her couſin, which was the . 
real ſecret of his elopement from the court; when, as has been Z 

already hinted, he was faid to have entered-into a plot to carry off | : 

the duke of Orleans into Lorain. His offence was obliterated 'by 

the civil wars, and his obligation of adherence to the ducheſs of 

Rohan, i in. ſpite of all the intereſt of the queen of Navarre, was 

pioinzes by the Jer at Moulins, to be.null and ie. 


+ Brantome de Nemour, Addit, aux Caſte! Liv. iii. 8 9. 
| WuiLsT 


recourſe to extremities, which was the boldeſt note of in 
expteſſed by that party, gave the court leſs concern and ſolicitude, 
than the prince of Conde's remonſtrance on the ſubject; and was 
anſwered in a like indefinite manner, and with more indiffer- 
ence. The re- eſtabliſnment of the public exerciſe of the 
catholic religion in Berne, and the viſcounty of Foix, Which 
the queen of Navarre had reſtrained in thoſe her territories, 


IN HRE REIGN OF CHART ES IX. 


Waise the queen mother and the coutt, maintained the ap- 
pearances of amicable correſpondence with the prince of Condé, 


and the chief lords of his party; the ſparks of diſcord between 
the catholies and proteſtants, were blown into no conſiderable 
flame. The complaints of the innovations of the general edict, 


of the inexecution or contraventions of it, or the bias ſhewyn by the 
court, to favour the catholies in their domination over the adverſa- 
ries of the true faith, and the various controverſies and quarrels 


Book. 


The queen 
mother ap- 
pearing to 
have only tho 
confirmation 
of the public 
peace in views, ' 


raiſed on both ſides, were overuled, and heard only like * 
ſound of the ſea, by the rolling of the waves after a ſtorm &. Tbe | 


deputation of Boucart by the proteſtant nobility, to e to the 
king, at» Angouleme, a particular reſcript of the injuties and 
grievances they ſuffered, and to intreat the prevention of png 
ion 


was effectuated by the king's authority; and even in the laſt of 


the diſtricts, Where an attempt was made to invade the privilege of 
the proteſtants, and the inſults of the catholics provoked a violent 


tumult, the judgment of the cauſe, and the puniſhment” of the 


ſedition, were at laſt reſigned. by the will of the court to the pat- 


September. 


liament of Thoulouſe; that tribunal, ever notorious for inhuman 


zeal againſt the proteſtants. In this manner the court found the 
ſway of its power, ſuperior to the general turbulence. The queen 


„ Thuan. lib, xxxvi. p. 740. + Ibid, xxxvii- p. 784. 
mother, 


amuſes the 
proteſtant 
chiefs; 
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mother, not afraid of a donſpimoyof the members, whilſt the heads 
of the murmuring party appeared to be ſatisfied, had endeavoured 


to ſhape her addreſs, and in ſome reſpects to turn her political 


conduct in a way that might diſſipate their ſuſpicions, ,and, draw 
them into ſecurity . What ſeemed a deficiency, in the fulfilment 


and endea- 
vours to draw 
them into ſe- 
curity. 


of her liberal promiſes to the prince of Condé at the peace, ſſie 
ſtudied to compenſate by leſſer marks of favour. and regard. Re- 
queſts difagreeable or inconvenient, ſhe excuſed herſelf from. an- 
ſwering, otherwiſe than by delay, and pleading her incapacity 
from the circumſtances of the ſtate, to grant them. She appeared 


to apply herſelf wholly to the eſtabliſhment of public peace, and 


to œconomy in the revenues of the crown; and to perſuade even 
the moſt diſtruſtful that ſhe had no other ſecret views; a part of 
the troops in the pay and ſervice of the government, contrary to 
the advice of ſome of the council, were at this time diſpanded. 
To ſupport for any courſe of time, the ſhew of ſincere concori 
with a party not really favoured, when the intercourſe with it is 
cloſe, and the trials of amity are often repeated, muſt be owned 


the moſt difficult experiment of diſſim ulation. The queen mother 


made ſuch an attempt at this time, and failed in it. If the jealouſy 
the proteſtants had conceived of her, had been leſs violent than it 
was in the preſent juncture, the ſphere of action in which ſhe was 
now placed, ſerved to mark, in ſpite of her oblique procedure, 
the aim and tendency of her political management. Regarded as the 
arbiter of all the reſolutions and deciſions of government, the allow- 
ance formerly made for her attention to preſerve her authority, and 


her involuntary compliance with the exceſſes of party ſpirit, did 


t D' Avila, liv, iv, Caſtelnau. 
not 


IN THE REION OF CHARLES IX. 


ſhewn to the catholic chiefs at court, as well as what could be ob- 
ſerved of the general turn of the cabinet politicks the ſame way, 
were placed wholly to the account of her influence. The courſe 
of affairs introduced ſeveral critical queſtions; in the deciſion of 


which it was almoſt impoſſible for her to conceal the train of her 


95 
not avail her. The particular inſtances of favour and partiality. Book IV. 
— mmnmnd | 


I 567. 


But amidſt 


various criti- 
cal queſtions, 


deſigns, much leſs to avoid giving diſtruſt and ſuſpicion to thoſe | 


who narrowly inſpected her conduct. Without mentioning the 


affair * of Charri, who, being captain of the foot regiment lately 


formed for the king's guards, and having refuſed to receive orders 
from d' Andelot colonel of French infantry, was ſupported by the 
queen and the council in this meaſure ; which occaſioned his 
death; the uſage of the prince of Conde in his ſuit for the conſta- 
ble's office, which Montmorency deſired to reſign, was ſufficient © 
to demonſtrate the reſerve and averſion of the court to his advance- © 
ment. The queen mother thought ſhe had hit on an artful con- 


trivance, with reſpect to the diſpoſal of that commiſſion, which 


could give reaſonable offence to none of the competitors for it. 


The old conſtable's intention was to ſurrender it in favour of the 


marſhal his ſon. The queen had objections to him; but not to 
diſoblige the conſtable by a flat repulſe, it was fignified to him to 


be the king's pleaſure, that whenever his charge was vacated, it 


ſhould be ſupplied in no other way than by the appointment of . 


her ſon the duke of Anjou to the office of lieutenant general of the 
army. This turn given to the refuſal with ſome gratification to 
the marſhal, anſwered the queen's deſign, and pacified the conſta- 


ble. It might have had the ſame effect with reſpect to the prince 
of Conde's pretenſions to the office; which, with Montmorency's 


* Prantome Diſc. ſur les Colto. d'Infant, 


finds it diffi- 


cult to con- 
ceal her real 


deſign; 


conſent, 
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which be- 
coming ſuſ- 
pected to the 
;Proteſtant 
chiefs, 


conſent, was now ſolicited by him. But to fruſtate his application: 
the queen went a ſtep further. Not ſatisfied with barring him 
from the office, ſhe unwarily ſought after a triumph over his diſ- 
appointment. The duke of Anjou her favourite ſon, whom, at 
the age of fifteen, ſhe had brought to preſide on ſome occaſions, at 
the council table, was inſtigated by her to ſhew his manly ſpirit, 
by reſenting againſt the prince of Conde his ſuppoſed preſumption, 
in ſtanding in competition with him . At St. Germain des Prez, 
in the view, though not in the hearing of the couttiers, who at- 
;tended, the prince of Conde was called aſide by Anjou, and not 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


only braved in a haughty manner, but inſulted with ſuch menacing 
language, that the meaneſt officer of the court would have thought 


himſelf obliged in honour to aſk redreſs on account of it, or to 


;retire. 


To rekindle a civil war, leſs than half the motives requiſite to 
its firſt eruption, may be deemed ſufficient. However tardy i its 
firſt acceſs may have been, the return to diſcord and hoſtile com- 
motion is apt to be ſudden and precipitant. The parties are not 
only ranged, and animated againſt each other, but the difficult tract 
and all the reſources of war are obvious, and known to the weakeſt 
fide T. But the cloud which gathered in France was the more 


abruptly turned into a ſtorm, by the preparations the catholic king 
now made, to ſend a Spaniſh army into the Netherlands. From 


what has been already obſerved, of the general attention of all the 


proteſtant ſtates to the deſigns of Philip II. ; it may be underſtood, 


in what connexion this remarkable meaſure ſtood with the poſture 


of the French parties. From the contiguity of the frontier towns, 
the ſimilarity of their ſufferings, and ſome correſpondence, there 


+ Brantome, ibid, | E Thuan, Iib. xxxix. p. 825. 
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aroſe 4 e bother! the pr roteſt eee, . IV. 


r cette 800 at Baybiilie bad omen e Brey. 'T _—_ 

dreaded; not Without reaſon; a confer eracy of the two crowns. 

againſt them; and began to apprehend they mighit ſnare one com. 
mon fate: Hehbevanxitty, agitation,» the; hurrybof jealous fears, 
ad the perplexity of doubtful appearances, previiled among the 
body of the French proteſtants, and affected their ſehiefs; in pro- 
portion to the rumours fpread of the formidable armament of the 3 
catholic king; and tlie march: of che duke of Alva, along the, fron- on account of 


tiers of France, intd the!Belgic provinbes. Senſible of the alarm Abb wach. 


into th 
the increaſing noiſe of this event would excite, the queen mother 3 4 


was prepared to öbv ate and ſilence it, by the utnoſt ſlceteh of her 
Political craft. Peigning an apptehenſion f the i purpoſes of tlie 
court of Spain, and appearing to feſent the appfoach of the Spaniſn 

forces to the borders of the kingdom ſhe adopted the language, 

and ſeemed to concur with the ſentiments of the proteſtant chiefs, 

and thoſe who/itififted'bn' the neceſſity of putting the ſtate in a 

poſture of defence; 2 commiſſion! for hireing , ſix thouſand Swiſ 

was given, and ſome troops were levied in the Lioneſe, and ordered 

to march towards the fide of Italy x. D'Avila deſcribes the con- 

texture of her policy to be ſo myſterioully framed, that the pope, 

and the ſtate af Venice, conceived the utmoſt fuſpicions of her con- 

duct. But it ſeems from the ſame authority, that while ſhe dazzled 

foreign courts by her ambiguities, matters were not carried with 

equal ſmoothneſs at home. The young king is faid to have been 

highly provoked with the preſumption of the prince of Conde, and and other 
the admiral ; and to have anſwered an embaſly, ſent from ſome of Ow 
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they prepare 


to prevent. 


15541 


And while 
the court pre- 
ſumed on 
their inatten- 
tion, 


run à mine or cave, fome hundred p 
principal ramparts of the dity. It was in all- probability nothing 
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'the prerelfnt princes n Geri my to inplore-firrdar! to theirt hre. 
thren with haſhnefs and Aifnig. - The iſſue of things on fl w. 
ed that all the-queeh's ſtratage ins bomd not divert the impending; 
combuſtion; 3 and perhaps, her over acting her; part contributed to 
their abort Wherr the found i that at: the ſolicitation of the 
principal leader of the proteſtmit-party;;iſhe could Graw foreign 


troops into te kingdpra;-and that thb grdtiflbation uf their requeſts 


coineided with the menng of promoting heraſetret deſigns; (the 


became tos ſecure, ad uomſideni in tlie effect of her diſfi gens 
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un kruftyuf the en and the want of diſtinct intelligence 
of the machinations ùf the diſedntented party at this juncture, are 
extremely: remarkable. Befides chat this: latter circumſtance {el- 
dom happens in civil commotions, ſome previous alarms, mentioned 
by the hiſtsrians, may be rockoned ſufficient to have, awaked cir- 
cumſpection ꝙ. At Lions ther proteſtants were ſuſpected to have 
aces under ground, along the 


more than the remains of an antient aqueduct which was diſco- 
vered and excited the lapprehenſions of the catholics. When the 


duke of Alva began His dHaHEh from Bombardy, Mouvans had raiſed 


eight hundred men, and thröwn them into Geneva; and even an 
attempt had been made by him, to introduce by a ſtratagem a part 


of thoſe ſoldiers, into the garriſon town of Metz. The proteſtant 


chiefs had ohee met for conſultation at Valery, ant were again 


aſſembled at Chatillon ſar Loing. Some general advice about 


+ D'Aubigne, liv. iv. chap. 6. D'Avila, ibid. 
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IN THE REIGN oF CHARTESs 1X. 
e, Was Gelpifec by the 


theit purpofes, fent 6y dende karg Gatti 
queen mother. The more preciſe” infotmation, Which Caſtelnau, 
om his return from Flamdefs, 0 pet vp att & tote ptotefiatit 
foldiers; ind eonitinhidated tö kfie Eart) met ph ne ae creat.” 
He was chid by the cor 
told him it was a crime againſt tlie fate to b th hg fl intelligence +. 
It is ſaid that the queen mother, who had dftected her obſervations 
chiefly oti the 4dmital-Colfgni'h motions! Wah the tide deceived, 


by the report of one of he 
which he ſaw him etriployed' at Ohatilloti. ©" Clad "fea hbthely 

frock, with 4 pruning knife i in his hand, Cofigni Had mounted a 
tree in his orchard, and appeared like the peaceful intiabi tant of the 
rural ſhades: The rendezvous hack beef then* "agreed u upon. At 
firſt the deſign to renew the tene öf hoſtilities Was fufpended, and 


the admiral's opinion, that they ſhould” fuffer matters to be cartied 


to a greater extremity, prevailed. But from an alteration in the 
aſpect of things, this paſſive reſolution was oon oetturned. Six 
thouſand Swiſs under colonel Fifer, __— marched from the bor. 
ders into the middle of the kingdom, after the duke of Alva had 
_ paſſed into Flanders, freſh diſtruſt and animoſity were provoked. 

The proteſtant chiefs, conſidering that the queen mother concerted 
meaſures for their deſtruction, determined to make the firſt aflault. 

What had been performed by the duke of Guiſe, in the beginning 
of the late war, appearing to be the beſt pattern, and wiſeſt project 
for them; it was reſolved that the nobility of their party ſhould 
draw together, from the p provinces neareſt the court, and endeavour 
to make themſelves maſters of the king's perſon. 


* Thuan, lib, XXxIix. p. 817. + D'Aubigne, liv. iv. chap. vii. 
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Book IV. * gurt now reſided at Mongeanx, a pleaſure - houſę * 
= queen 8 in u Brye,,more confident.of the hop ul;progreſs of ; its poli- 
ON tical deſigns, than under. a HM of an, inſurrection of the proteſ- 
priſe — 5 ERAS .end of September; four years after the pacifi- ; 
lags; ih, cation of Orleans, this enterprize was formed and attempted, Upon 
the certain diſcovery, of ſeyeral parties of men, with their arms con- 
cealed, reſorting; to Chatillon, the court was ſtruck, with conſterna- 
tion. The defenceleſs condition of the court, and the confuſion that 
naturally enſues from ſurprize, magnified the terror; and all that 
could be done pas to retire into the neighbouring town of Meaux, 
and expect the arrival of the Swiſs, who were commanded to ad- 
vance from Chatteau, Thiery, and their other quarters, and join 
the court with, the utmoſt, ſpeed; | Roſoy, the place where the 
prince of Conde and his friends had come to their rendeavous, was 
at near an equal diſtance from Meaux ; and their horſe could with 
more celerity perform the march. In this dangerous perplexity, 
the queen, mother. did not forget her uſual ſubterfuge of a-confer- 
ence. The choice of the marſhal Montmorency for the manager 
of it, and even ſome diſpute that had ariſen among the comman- 
ders of the oppoſite party, about attacking the Swiſs, before they 
proceeded to environ the court, tended to ſlacken the expedition, 
and retard the execution of the enterprize. Immediately after the 
marſhal withdrew from the interview at Torey, the news came of 


the Swiſs being arrived at Meaux. This was a main point gained; 

but the danger was not removed. In a town meanly fortified, and 
unprovided with ammunition, and that might quickly be reduced 
by famine; the king and court were expoſed to evident danger. 
On the other hand, to march out and take the rout to Paris, which 
Was nine or ten leagues diſtant, and with a body of foot, unſup- 


ported 
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ported by cavalry, to compoſe a flying camp, which might be Book IV. 


continually harraſſed, and aſſailed by the prince of Conde's 
ſquadrons, appeared to be a more perillous attempt. Perhaps 
there could not be a more dubious and critical queſtion; which 


equally required the judgment of a council of war, and of ſtate. 
The old conſtable, as well as the chancellor, adopting that opinion 
which ſeemed moſt conſiſtent with the preſent ſafety of the king, 


pronounced it the wiſeſt courſe to remain in the town, and run all 


chances there, rather than in the field“. There was even a deli- 


cacy in this judgment, to which it was natural for them, as 


Frenchmen, to attend. Beſides the riſque of the march, and the 
reliance on foreigners, they apprehended, that by taking the field, 


the parties might be hurried on to a rencounter; which, however 
it terminated, would immediately baniſh all hopes of concord. But 
it was no ſooner underſtood; from a conference the queen mother 
held with the duke of Nemours, that the march to Paris might be 


undertaken without much danger, than the lighted the reaſons to 


which ſhe had at firſt ſubmitted; and embraced this bolder ſcheme 
of defying the forces of the proteſtants. The alacrity and ardour 


of the Swiſs for the remarkable ſervice, animated this reſolution: 


Their colonel Fifer preſenting himſelf before the king and council, 
earneſtly intreated them to prefer the defence of his brave battali- 
ons, to the refuge of a weak town. When the point was carried, 
and the reſolution intimated to the officers and ſoldiers, the air 
reſounded with the acclamations of joy. Having ſcarce three 
hours allowed to reſt themſelves, after their late fatigue, they were 


commanded to be under arms at midnight, and to be ranged in 


order for the expedition, a mile from the town. At day- break 
1 king and queen, with the whole train of their attendants, being 


„ Thuan. ibid. p. 828. 
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received into, the centre of their battalia, they — to march 
on with all the appearances of intrepidity and martial ſpirit. The 


danger they had to face, was indeed much greater in apprehenſion 


than in reality. The prince of Conde's troops, not a ſixth part of 
their number, hardly equalled the bands of the royal guards, the 
archers, and the retinue of the nobleſſe of the court. But as Bran- 
tome obſerves, it was the vigour of their charge, and the undaunted 
valour of their leaders, that rendered them formidable. Two or 


three leagues from Meaux, they appeared in ſeveral ſquadrons; 


and having the opportunity of directing their aſſault againſt what- 
ever quarter they choſe, a diviſion of four hundred advanced to 
fall on the rear of the royaliſts; where the conſtable, and the body 
of the nobles who were in arms, had taken poſt. The Swiſs 
ſuddenly halted, and cloſing their files on that ſide, faced about to 
the enemy; while their ſignal of action, by ſtooping to the ground, 
run through their ranks, and a foreſt of pikes were reared in their 
front. By ſuch a body the cavalry were ſoon obliged to wheel 
away. A ſecond attack, on a different ſide, attended with ſome piſtol 
ſhots, and brandiſhing of ſwords, and the repetition of ſome feints 
and ſkirmiſhes in the courſe of the march, proved the whole of the 
unbloody encounter. While the prince of Conde's horſe withdrew 
to breathe in ſome neighbouring villages, two hundred cavaliers, 


under the duke of Aumale, and ſome other lords, arrived from 


Paris. The conſtable and the chancellor, ſtill anxious of avoiding 


the accident of a general combat, adviſed that all the light horſe 


being joined to this body, the king and the royal family ſhould 
proceed the ſhorteſt way, under their eſcort to Paris. Having ſet 
forward accordingly, they arrived in the city the ſame night. But, 
though the danger from the enterprize of the proteſtants, was 


without much difficulty ſurmounted, the impreſſion of it remained. 
W 0 What 
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What had been foreſeen, and ſoured by the moderate courtiers, 
and * as it is alledged, defired -and promoted by the cardinal of 
Lorain, and the zealous party, proved the reſult. The exclamations 
of the Parifians at the fight of the king eſcaped from the hands of 
the Hugonots, and their aggravated refſexions on the horror of the 
attempt, joined with Charles's own ſenſation of the violent indig- 
nity, added freſh fuel to the former combuſtions of the ſtate, and 
heightened the rage of the parties againſt each other. Such were 
the Circumſtances of the commencement of the ſecond civil war in 
France. The apprehenſions of the proteſtant chiefs, with reſpect 


to the queen mother's deſigns againſt them, impelled them to ſtrike 


the firſt blow. Her conduct in various reſpects juſtified their ſuſ- 
picions. With tremor and circumſpection, ſhe now followed the 
ſtandard of the Spaniſh monarch's political procedure, ambitious to: 
reach the height of his arbitrary domination. As the king, and 


the duke of Anjou, advanced to manhood, and the remaining heads 


of the zealous catholics became ſcarce the objects of her dread; 


ſhe ventured the more to adopt their ſyſtem, and diſplay the native 
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bent of her genius in government, which tallied with it. In this 


light her future appearances are to be viewed. But what paſſed 
among the neighbouring powers of Europe, in the elapſe of four 


or five years, may now be recapitulated ; and the ſubject be 1 intro- 


cure with the OR ifſue of the council of Trent. 
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H E propenſity for maintaining the pars ih of eceleſiaſts 
cal liberty, which the French nation had often. diſcovered, 
and the queen mother had encouraged to a pitch, in the time of 
the i interview of Poiſſi, was remarkably exhibited by the appear- 
ances of their ambaſſadors, at the council of Trent. De Lanſae, 
the preſident du Ferrier, and Pibrac, who were the envoys of 
France, exerted themſelves with keenneſs in this way. The paſ- 
ſage of a letter, which the firſt of them wrote to the King's ambaſ- 
ſador L Iſle at. Rome, is famous. Take care, ſald he, that the 


pope do not verify what is alledged about his ſecret management of 


the council, by ſending to his legates there *, the holy Ghoſt in 
the mails of the couriers,” The emperor's. ambaſſadors. joined 
with them! in the boldeſt Gans for the liberty of the council, 
and in promoting the private debates about its ſupreme and inde- 
pendent authority, and the public controverſies concerning its 
being a continuation of the former one, or altogether a new con- 
vocation. They inſiſted that the points of the eccleſiaſtical diſci- 


pline and reformation, ſhould be treated previouſly to the articles 


of faith. As both the Imperial and French ambaſſadors had par- 


- ticular inſtructions to ſolicit the freedom of communion in both 
kinds, they uſed the utmoſt endeavours to poſtpone the diets, and 


protract the determination of this queſtion, till the biſhops of 


* D'Aubigne, liv. iii. chap, 21. 
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France were arrived. The reſidence of biſhops, and the plurality Book IV. 


of benefices and cure's, were alſo regarded by them, as intereſting 
ſubjects of diſpute. Their proteſtations, and their influence, often 


diſconcerted the intrigues of the legates. The ſuſpenſion of criti- 
cal debates, the intermixture of theological controverſy, the artful 


ſtate of the queſtion, the previous diſcuſſions, and the imperceptible 
forgery of that chain of arguments and motives, which, in | pite of 


all excentric Energy, operates like. the p ; power « of gravitation in great 


aſſemblies, and draws them at length to one center, were the 
reſources of thoſe well trained diſciples of the court of Rome. 


Pius IV. whoſe temper was not altogether ſuited to the patient 
conduct of intricate affairs, was often thrown into apprehenſion and 


perplexity. The approach of the cardinal of Lorain at the head 
of the clergy of France, contributed to heighten his agitation and 


dread. Formerly the object of jealouſy to his holineſs, who called 
him «the pope on the other fide of the mountains,” the views of the 


cardinal in the preſent conjuncture were extremely ſuſpicious. In 
ſuch a field as the council, it was impoſible to judge what bounds 


he would ſet to the flights of his vanity and ambition. The reports 
which paſſed at Trent and Rome, with reſpe& to the appearance 
he would make, were agreeable to the general opinion of his innate 


preſumption, and the enterpriſing and factious turn of his genius 


and character. His late * correſpondence with ſome of the proteſ- 
tant princes of Germany, his affectation of being called a vaſſal of 
the empire, and his negotiations for matching the queen of Scot- 
land with Charles of Auſttia, were ſufficient reaſons to confirm the 
apprehenſions of his j joining with the emperor in all his demands. 

It was upon the foreſight of the turbulent conſequences of his 


* Addit, aux Caſtel, Jy, 1 iii. chap, 10. | 
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arrival, that one of the Tegates wrote to cardinal Borromes at Rome, 
that the pope ought. to think cither of diffolving the council, or of 


transferring it to another place, where his influence might be more 
effectuall y exe rted. But the terror rof the cardinal gradually abated 


| with his preſence. More oſtentatious of His parts, and of his 


powers, than fixed in his principles and aims, and too much in- 
tangled by the variety and inconſi ſteney of his political aſſociations, 
to turn all his ſtrength to one ſide in the council; his ability for 
oppoſition vaniſhed, amidſt the complex ſcene of intrigues carried 
on by the chief princes, to whoſe different \ views Ack intereſts he 
choſe to accommodate himſelf. 9 2 


Ir ſoon appeared that there could be no more concert among 


the envoys and agents ſent from the ſeveral courts to the council, 
than there was correſpondence of deſigns among the different 
princes and ſtates. From their contradictory procedure and divi- 
ſions, the court of Rome, ſupported by the number of the Italian 
biſhops, and the native vigour of her policy, acquired the aſcen- 
dancy im all important queſtions: Thofe reſpecting pluralities, 
and the communion in both kinds, were now decided to the pope's 
ſatisfaction. The French ambaſſadors alone continued to inſiſt, 
according to the tenour of their firſt inſtructions, for the regulation 
and amendment of the diſcipline of the church. A high diſpute 


vrhich aroſe, about the Spaniſh ambaſſador's competition with them 


fpiritual authority, and try to aſſert the boundleſs extenſion of it, 


for precedency, in which the pope at firſt favoured the count de 
Eura's pretenfions, concurred to excite them to the moſt reſolute 
meaſures of oppoſition. But the critical ſeaſon for it was paſſed ; 


and the ſucceſs of the court of Rome, in carrying the. controverted 
points of faith, now emboldoned her to rear aloft the creſt of her 
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in a manner that was. formidable to thoſe potentates, which had Book IV. 
made her tremble. | This was viſibly the caſe, when the legates 1 
choſe t to introduce the ſubject of the general i immunities and ex- 
emptions « of the clergy, in the various ſtates of chriſtendom. All 
the ambaſſadors were alarmed with this ungracious and offenſive 
propoſition, and thoſe of France 1 more than the reſt *. The French 
court, which had appeared to meaſure weapons with that of Rome, 
* in its turn was afraid of an aſſault on the rights of the king, and 
= the privileges. of the Gallican church, which were peculiar to 
France, and more conſiderable than thoſe of other kingdoms. 
The queen mother and council, to ward off this back blow, de- 
| & fiſted from puſhing the reformation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
Z propoſed the concluſion of the council. The two ambaſſadors du 
Ferrier and Pibrac, who. had rendered themſelves. ungracious in 
the council, after vehement harangues and proteſtations i in defence 
of the: liberties of the church of France, withdrew one. after ano- 
ther to Venice, while the cardinal of Lorain took a journey to 
Rome, to hold a conference with the pope, on the proper means of 
1 terminating this troubleſome controverſy. The propoſal he was 
| , | then authoriſed to make, of a congreſs among the catholic princes, 
: from which, as has been already obſerved, a league againſt the 
proteſtants was hoped for, met with approbation at Rome, and 
brought matters to a more peaceable iſſue. In this manner the which is con- 
B famous council of Trent, the aſſembly of which had been fo long OS 
: laboured by the chriſtian princes, was concluded with little ſatis- January, 
: faction to ſeveral of them. The emperor, and F rance, ſucceeded. 1564. 
in none of their views, for a partial reformation in the catholic 
Halen and even Spain was offended with the abrupt concluſion 


4 Audi. aux, Caſtel, liv, i iv, chap. 9. 
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1 
powers. | The publication of its decrees 1 in F rance, being equally 
repugnant to the circumſtances of the; government, and t he he general 


intereſts of the monarchy, proved ſuch a ſtone of ſtumbling, that 
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no influence then uſed, or ſince exerted, could be effectual to ſur- 
mount it. The ſentences of ſuſpenſi on or depoſition, Which paſſed 


againſt the cardinal of Chatillon, and ſeven other F rench biſhops, 


as fayourers of hereſy, together with the procedure againſt the 


queen of Navarre, concurred to increaſe the diſguſt of the court 


with the pope, and the council. The ambaſſadors of F rance car- 


ried home & the worſt reports of it, and a treatiſe was wrote by 
the civilian du Moulin, to prove the nullity of its deciſions. All 


this only ſerved to inflame the diſputes of the catholics and proteſ- 
tants in the kingdom, and ſhew more pal pably the inconſiſtency 
of that ſpirit of freedom and independency, which was then fo 
much affected in France, with the arbitrary ſchemes of the zealous 


party; ſoon after adhered to, and FP ed by the ou mother and 


the adminiſtration, 


Tre death of the emperor Ferdinand, and the elevation of his 
ET Maximilian II. to the imperial dignity, produced: no alteration 
in the maxims of the court, or of the political government of Ger- 
many. With the ſame firmneſs and reſolution, the ſucceſſor ſhewed 


an indifference about the pope's confirmation of his election, and 


left it in ſome meaſure to the court of Rome to paſs it in courſe, 


as a thing uneſſential, and of little moment . With equal tem- 
perance and regard to peace, in matters of religion, he applied to 


the pope, as Ferdinand had done, for an indulgence of communion 


J 


* Thuan, liv, xxxv. p. 718. + Thuan. liv, xxxvi. p. 742. 
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in both kinds, and the marriage of prieſts, in favour of his ſubjects Book IV. 


in Hungary, and ſome other places of his hereditary ſtates. The 
pope rather eluded than refuſed this demand; the conceſſion of 
which the council had remitted to him. With reſpe& to the 
proteſtant princes, he maintained the former foundation of con- 
cord, eſtabliſhed in the diets of the empire, and more regarded the 
general tranquillity of the Germanic body, than the repeated admo- 
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nitions of Pius IV. not to ſuffer the matters of ſpiritual concern to 


be treated in thoſe ſecular aſſemblies *®, This attention to the inte- 
rior peace of the empire was the more requiſite, on account of the 
formidable power and warlike ſpirit of Soliman II. the Ottoman 


Emperor, and the many ſources of mutiny and revolt, with which 


the frontier provinces were pregnant. The pretenſions of Sigeſ— 


mond prince of Tranſilvania, to the kingdom of Hungary, ſoon 
kindled the flame of war in that quarter; which would have be- 


come more general, and drawn the ſtrength of the Turks that 


way, if Soliman had not formed another project of hoſtility, 


which was that of the ſiege of Malta. The retreat of the knights 


of St. John of Jeruſalem, after their loſs of Rhodes, the bridle and 
the rival of the Turkiſh corſairs, and piratical ſtates; this ifland, 
or barren rock, of twenty leagues circumference, betwixt Sicily 
and Africa, preſented the monument of the antient crufades, and 


of Gothic chivalry +, The grand maſter of the order de la Val- 


lette, a Frenchman, then commanded in Malta. The whole 


combatants he could muſter, did not exceed eight thouſand men; 
of which only five hundred were knights. Muſtapha, the Baſhaw 
of Buda, made his 1 on the iſland, with a land army of 


4 D' Aubigne, Iiv. 11. E 22. 
+ Thuan. lib. xxxvi. ibid. xxxvite p. 774. D' Aubigne, liv. iv. FRY 18. 
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thirty thoufand men, beſides marines; which was afterward rein- 
forced by the famous corſair Dragut's embarkation of three thou- 
ſand ſoldiers from Africa. The fiege continued more than four 
months ; during-which time the ſuccours promiſed by the king of 


Spain being long withheld, by the timid and ſelfiſh policy of that 


monarch, and arriving only when the place was reduced to the laſt 
extremity ; the knights performed the moſt amazing exploits of 
valour, and with better fortune, equalled the martial renown of 
their predeceſſors in the defence of Rhodes. The ſhame and re- 


ſentment of the repulſe of his forces at Malta, inſtigated Soliman to 
invade Bulgaria and Hungary, the following ſpring, with a vaſt 


army. Maximilian had drawn tagether a numerous body of 


troops, from the empire and other chriſtian ſtates, to oppoſe him; 3 
but could not prevent his paſſing the Danube, and laying ſiege to 


Sigeth in the borders of Hungary. Encompaſſed with a lake or 


deep moraſs, and acceſſible only by one cauſeway, defended by ram- 
parts; this double. town and fortreſs was commanded by the count 
de Serin. His reſolute purpoſe to maintain his poſt, or to periſh, 
atteſted by. a ſolemn oath, by which he alſo endeayoured to bind 
the officers of the garriſon, was moſt remarkable *. The deſperate 
defence he made, correſponded with this — and his be- 
haviour in the fatal conjuncture, confirmed the aſſimilation of his 
ſpirit and character to the heroiſm of the antient Romans. When 
the innermoſt caſtle was already on fire in ſeveral parts, and the 


Turkiſh army ready to ſtorm the breaches; Serin putting off his 


armour, dreſſed himſelf in his richeſt cloaths. A knot of bright 


plumes ſett off with diamonds, blazing on his head, and having 
only a ſhort ſword, and a ſmall buckler girt about him; he N 


2 Thuan. ibid. P · 5 
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ed to the ſtreet, where the feeble remainder of his troops 'were 
drawn up. It is now the time,” ſaid he, for us to acquit 
ourſelves of the oaths we have taken, and to die together as we 


perceiving the opening of the gate, they ſallied forth, and throw- 


ing themſelves upon the files of the enemy, who were already got ; 
upon the bridge of the caſtle, they fell the memorable victims of 
their courage and conſtancy. The deſtruction of eighteen thou- 


ſand Spahis, and ſeven thouſand Janiſſaries, did not ſo much diſtin- 
guiſh the ſiege, and the fall of Serin, as the incident of the death 


of Soliman, by an apoplexy, ſome days before the place was taken. 


Equal in magnanimity, and military renown, and other virtues, to 
the greateſt of the Ottoman ſovereigns * ; he ſurpaſt the boundary 
of their geuius and knowledge, by diſcovering a reliſh of the 


European literature and arts. His fondneſs and taſte for Cæſar's 


commentaries, which he ordered to be tranſlated into the Sclavo- 


nian language, no leſs marked the liberal turn of his mind, than the 
emulation he diſcovered of excelling the Roman architecture, in 
the ſtupenduous aqueducts, and ſtately moſques, planned and built 
by him. His deceaſe, which would have occaſioned the mutiny 


and diſperſion of the Turkiſh forces, was ſurpriſingly concealed by 


the artifice of Mechemet the grand vizier, until Selim II. his ſon 


and ſucceſſor, was proclaimed in Conſtantinople, and arrived in the 
army. The Turks added the reduction of Giula to that of Sigeth; 


while Maximilian acted on the defenſive, with a regard to the 


* D*'Aubigne, liv, iv, chap, 18. 


ſafety « 
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have fought, with fidelity and honour.” The ſerenity of his looks, 
while he ſpoke, and the advancement of the imperial ſtandard to 
the front, where he moved, engaged them to follow him. After 
the diſcharge of ſome mortar pieces, to hinder the Turks from 


who dies of au 
apoplexy. 
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Boon IV. ſaſsty of his ti6eps/and: @care-to.avoid a general FOR 1 


E 


Of the Low 
Countries, 


was blamed#*, T FHeoughy the appeared to have underſtood the tem- 


per and character of the catholic king; the need he had of that 


— . as well as the connexion of the Auſtrian blood, 


0 occaſions to conform to the ſuggeſtions of 


ed him on ſo 


che court of Spain. This made him refuſe for a time the proteſ- 


tants of Auſtria, the free exerciſe of their religion, and return ſuch 
an anſwer to the French court, on the ſubject of the propoſed mar- 
riage of Charles with his ſecond nen that all n n it 
derne ena 9 mee HURST 203 10 DoRanut ach do bas 

Aich Low een ahi e Aeenee of 55155 Grans 
ye Marrs ed among the common people, by ſeveral burleſque 
emblems and badges which they wore, and ſigniſied in the ſtrongeſt 


terms to Philip, by the letters of the prince of Orange and the 
counts of Horn and Egmont, had diſpoſed the Spaniſh monarch 
from the apprehenſion of the worſt conſequences, to conſent that 


the obnoxious miniſter ſhould retire from the helm of ſtate, to Be- 


ſancon in Franche Comte. People of all ranks exulted at this 


victory, and the dutcheſs of Parma ſecretly rejoiced with them. 
But it was ſoon found that the cardinal had a rooted influence in 


the adminiſtration . 01 three councils in which Philip had placed 


the ſupreme government; thoſe of the cabinet, and of the exche- 
quer, were both filled with a majority of Granvelle's party, or the 
Spaniſh faction; while the council of ſtate, conſiſting of the 


knights of the golden fleece, of the governors of provinces, and 


others of the Belgic nobility, was generally diſpoſed to follow diffe- 
rent meaſures, Hence in Granvelle's abſence, the political collifion 


* Thuan, lib, xxxvii. p. 770, + Thuan, lib, xxxvili. p. 790, Strada, lk; iv. 
| that 
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that formerly prevailed, till ſubſiſted: The governeſs, who wiſhed 
to eſtabliſh the royal authority, and ſtrengthcn her adminiſtration 
by the ſuffrages of the nobles, was checked in her inclinations and 
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procedure, from the private repreſentations and miſconſtructions 


of them, which were given to the catholic king, by the Spaniſh 
partizans. But from the retreat of the cardinal, and the ſmooth 
reception and anſwer given by Philip to count Egmont, who was 
commiſſioned by the council of ſtate to inform him of the public 
diſcontent, the hopes of the mitigation of the inquiſitorial ſeverities, 
and of the ſuſpenſion of the eſtabliſhment of the new biſhops, were 
ſtill entertained. Vet Phil p's real intentions were not altogether 
concealed *. The preſcriptions he iſſued, about the admiſſion and 
obſervance of the decrees of the council of Trent, involved all 


that was odious and tyrannical in the former procedure, with re- 


ſpect to religion. Upon the promulgation of thoſe edicts, the 
people in the cities and provinces were thrown into a general fer- 
ment. In ſome places remonſtrances were prepared, and in other's 
engagements were entered into, and aſſociations formed, to deliver 


the country from the papal inquiſitors. That which Brederode, 


the prince of Orange's brother, and the counts of Culenburgh and 
Bergen conducted, was the moſt noted confederacy. Four hun- 
dred gentry aſſembled under their chiefs, took their rout to Brux- 
elles, the reſidence of the governeſs. The council of ſtate thought 
it not adviſeable to ſhut the gates againſt them ; who yet only took 
the name and appearance of petitioners. Arrayed in a kind of uni- 


form of a fable colour, with ſome mottos and devices on their 


coats and trappings, which indicated their union, and became 
aſteryeards the enſigns of their PAITY 3 ; they marched by fours and 


Strada, lib. v. 


Vox. II. . fives, 


Confederacies 
of the Low 
Country men. 
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The name of 
Gueux given 
to the proteſ- 
tants, 


tries; at that * was! ones ots of Pr 


queſtion belo 
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bes with filence and ſolemnity, to tlie gate of the palace. . Moſt 
of thoſe area troop of Guru or beggars, ſaid the count de Bar- 
Wong to the governeſs, and ought to be ſcorned.” This being 

thear . git gg in their meeting at n the epithet 


of the mendicant tribe to the liveries they wore. Thus the name 
of Gueux became common to the proteſtants of the Low Coun- 


Was — but cha Mama deciſion of the! _ in 
nged we = To be dark and arfificiat' 4 


ſiſted Him. He en 
defi; gus on their freedom mu cen of his 
until matters we 

ichpetuoſity and ardour in me conteſt for degppon 4p me Kant 


and ambiguotiss remiffions of former rigour: The delufi 


clarations and 


| Night. Various rumours about his arbitrary deſigns, eaflly credi- 


ble to the people of the Netherlands, who dreaded the civil-domi- 
nation of the Spaniards over them, as well as.the inquifition, pre- 
valled to excite them to a more open contempt, of the reſtrictions 


to Which they were ſubjected. In various places, numerous con- 


venticles of the enn were ſoon beheld; who attended their 
ſermons in arms. The wealthy citizens of ſeveral great towns, 
both feared and favoured thoſe aſſemblies. The magiſtrates, divi- 
ded i in their inclinations, and incapable of contronling the Reenti- 
ous concourſe of the populace, remained in ſufpence, or ſent to 
requeſt the governeſs for aſſiſtance, The military force in her 


power 


& of their qeſts and merriment, and the 
toaſt of —— being drank around the company; 
they agreed to accept the title given them, and to join the emblems 


on was too 


. 5 
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power was quite inconſiderable; and the marching ef troops from 


the frontier, garriſons, was a meaſure unſafe in itſelf, and diſagree- 


mercial towns. Her only recourſe Was, to parleys 


withiBeederpde and: his nſſaeiatge and. to ongage ſuch of the Belgic 
Nobility, as had the favour of the populace, to exert themſelves in 


: quelling thoſe fdangerous-tumults, At Antwerp and other towns, 


the prince of Orange, and count Egmont, performed at the hazard 


orders were allayed by their influence, and tlie people diſti 


them by ſeveral marks of conſidence ; they became the more WY | 
pected by Philip, of being ſecret. fomenters of the confederacies. 


The impatience and indignation of the people, at the delay of the 
reſponſes 4 oi the court of Spain, at length broke forth into vio- 
lent! tage. A popular war with the popiſh/ altars, images, and 
ornaments, commenced and ſpread with inconceiyable tapidity 


through the cities and provinces. | What in France was rather 
ſubſequent to the civil war, and attended the exceſſes of i it, became 
in the Netherlands the preliminary! ſcene. The havock and depre- 
| dation of. the ſhrines and furniture of the churches and monaſteries, 
proved the main and principal undertaking and atchievement of 
A the proteſtants ; divided as they were in this country, the recepta- 


cle of all ſtraogers, into various ſects and denominations. ; Agreed 


and united, however, in this principle, of deſtroying what they 
conceived to be the monuments of Antichriſt ; they created, in the 


courſe of their warfare, conſternation and aſtoniſhment to the ate, 
and individuals, with ſcarce the leaſt bloodſhed, and with no ſhock 
or conſiderable violence to either. It appears from the conſent of 


the hiſtorians, that never did inſurrection and tumult threaten more 
outrage, and perpetrate ſo little. It was in ſtrict language, a ſacred 


8: - s . war 


2s 
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tant ſervices. While the public dif- 3 


The popiſi 
images demo-. 
liſhed, | 
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428 and; march an army into the Netherlands, was. generally 
known and declared. At the ſame time that this was ſignified, he 


them. The zeal of the catholies for their imag 
France provoked the higheſt veng 
fear. But as the confederate bands appeared in ſome plac 
number of twelve or fourteen thouſand, and ſeemed capable of 
ee ſtate into utter confuſion, the duteheſs of Parma 

ned to the advice of the popular lords, and granted, on 


een, the yup Exterile of man, to * ſoctaries. 0¹ 
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Wa waged only abälntt ine images of he Hüte And tile desc 
tions of the chutehes; while, as * Strada, with ſenſſble concern 
for the honour of both, obſerves, no man reſiſted the aſſaults upon 

ry, which in 
ince, was here over powered by 
to the 


1 dy Enes, 


Tur 2 were e Sk the. oublic reanquillity Was, in 
a great meaſure, reſtored, when the catholic king's purpoſe, to raiſe 


took care to write letters, in the moſt amicable and inſinuating 


rain, ta the prince of Orange, and others of the nobility, who had 


Arms wes - 


up by the lec-" 


taries. 


conducted themſelves, as he had done. This rendered them more 
i obſequious, and together with the gradual ſubſiding of the popular 
inſurrections, enabled the goyerneſs to exert her authority with 
new vigour. In compliance with Philip 8 defigns, which ſhe 
| \ knew, but did not approve, the altered her procedure to. ſeverity. | 


The reſtraint of the proteſtant conventicles i in ſeveral places, and 
requiſition, made to ſome. towns to receive garriſons of ſoldiers, 


under pretence of the public ſafety, and the proſecutions for former 
riots having revived the public diſquiet; Brederode renewed his 


expoſtulations and remonſtrances, and finding them ineffectual, 
- betook himſelf to arms. While ſeveral towns in the provinces, of 
_ Holland were poſſeſſed by him, ſome of his aſſociates endeavoured 


be: Liv. Ve | 
to 
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10 throw themſelyes i into, Zealand, and others to excite the towns Boo IV. 


1 * * 7 
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of Brabant to declare for them. Theſe were the Calviniſts, and a 47 
few other ſectaries, ſeparated from the Lutherans, who remained 8 
quiet, or joined with the catholics. A conſiderable body of them 
being routed at Oſtervell near Antwerp, their progreſs was ſoon 
checked. Vnſupported by the nobility, and proceeding upon no 
formed plan, the tumultuary oppoſition ſunk to nothing. Brede- 
rode being obliged to fly from Holland, and the diſobedient towns 
forced to ſurrender, the governeſs found a general ſubmiſſion yielded 
to her authority throughout the provinces. In thoſe circum- 
ſtances, when things reverted to the former channels ef peace, 
Philip, diſregarding the advice of the dutcheſs of Parma, and diſ- 
fuaded by the prince of Ebora and the duke of Feria, two of his 
cabinet counſellors, adhered to his favourite maxim, of extirpating 
the roots of hereſy and rebellion in the Netherlands by force of 
arms. The duke of Alva, who. breathed war, and a fpirit of domi- 
nation congenial to his maſters, being arrived in Flanders with an 
army conſiſting of nine thouſand Spaniſh and Italian infantry, and 
twelve hundred horſe, preſently ſhewed his aptitude to verify the Alra's arrivat 
formidable ideas entertained by the people of the Low Countries, Lea 
both of his character and of his commiſſion. The counts of 
Egmont and Horn being called to a council at Bruxelles, and 
arreſted upon the ſpot; the ſurprize and horror of this ſtroke 
proved no leſs univerſal than it was ſudden and unexpected. The 
prince of Orange's information, joined with his foreſight, had 
enabled him to form a true judgment of Alva's mee io and to 


eſcape the danger by a ſeaſonable retreat into Germany *, Ei. 
8 ſaid 0 to thoſe two noblemen, my neee of events 


* Strada, liv. vi. 
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B6bx IV. is totally loſt, or you unhappily are expoſed to be the: bridge 
9 upon which the Spaniards ſhall trample, as ſoon as they ſet foot in 
the Low Countries. Such was the ſtate of the Netherlands, when + 
Caſtelnau preſented himſelf. at Bruxelles, to ſolicit the; ducheſs of 
Parma to ſend ſome auxiliary troops to the king of France, on the 
re- commencement of the civil war. How looſe the engagements 


entered into at Bayonne had been, may be preſumed from the duke 


; THEE "7 7 +, Alva's reply, who deſired to be excuſed from 2. weakening:ihis 
" forces by detachments; and then, changing his ſtyle, talke of 


marching in a few weeks at the head of his whole army, to van- 


quiſh tiꝶ᷑ rebellious heretics, It was with difficulty that he 
conſented, that, inſtead of Spaniſh troops, fifteen hundred Flemiſh 
horſe, and two thouſand infantry, the half of which were of the 
| | ſame country, hould be ſent under the command of ——— 
41 Neue and take that rout to Paris which en beſt. 


N ige bY 4053007 
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en berg to the dae wi bee pany Sante W. * 
time, the aſpect of tranquillity to the public affairs. Her educa- 


proper pledges of the continuance of this happy effect of her. admi- 
niſtration. , In a country unpoliſhed by the. ſofter, arts, and where 
the attractives of a court had never tamed the rudeneſs of the inde- 
pendent nobles, the former could have no ſteady influence, and the 


fon, Often flattered, and amuſed - with various propoſals, of | 
matching with the prince of Spain, with the archduke Charles of 
Auſtria, with the duke of Anjou, and ome other princes of the 


+ Mem, liv. vi, chap. 6. 


Of Scotland. Is Scotland he bone of che benen, proce den the 


tion, her taſte, and her religious principles, were, however, no 


latter were likely to produce many grounds of jealouſy and diſſen- | 


_> 4 . 
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firſt rank in Europe; Mary, who found her name more uſed for Book: nary 


political purpoſes than her intereſt regarded, began to form the 1567. 
reſolution of being the arbitreſs of her own fortune in this import- 
ant point of the choice of a conſort and partner of her dignity. 

While ambition preſented the high view of preſerving the ſucceſſion 
to'two'crowns, the youthful beauty and comely perſon of Henry 

Stewart lord Darnly, ſon to the earl of Lennox, attracted the 

regard, and ſoon engaged the affections of Mary. Of the blood. „ie te Darn 
royal of England, by the female fide, and after Mary, the next in ly. | 
lineage! to the crown, the match with Darnly, in ſome reſpects, 
appeared not unſuitable; but being haſtily contracted, and the 

effect of ſudden paftion, it hardly afforded the proſpect of the hap- 

pieſt conſequences . The queen of England, after all ſhe heard 
projected for Mary's aggrandizement, by a conjugal alliance, was at 

firſt pleaſed with this humbler ſcheme of her marriage, and ſeemed 

content to approve and promote it. As the exaltation it promiſed 


Queen of 


to one family, above the reſt of the nobility, neceſſarily engendered 
ſome domeſtic diſcontent; and particular objections were made to 
Darnly's advancement to the royalty, on account of his profeffion 


of the catholic faith: Elizabeth, no ſooner perceived the ſparks of 
controverſy and faction ariſing than ſhe contributed to encreaſe 
them, by changing her language, and declaring, by a ſpecial meſ- 
ſage, her diſſatisfaction. Caftelnan, who had been ſent from the 


court of France into England, to compliment Elizabeth, and to 


ſound her inclinations about marriage, by propofing the young 
king of France for her conſort, whom the quaintly called too big 
and too little +, had proceeded to Scotland, and found Mary fo 
far fixed in her inclinations for the match with Darnly, tar ſhe 


. D' Aubigne, liv. vi. chap. 21. Thuan. lib. XXXVs 


+ Caſtelnau, liv. v. chap. 11. 
9 | ſolicited 
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Book: IV. ſolicited him to procure the approbation of the king and queen 


other to her choice. This was eaſily granted by the court of 
France, which, notwithſtanding ſome faint propoſitions about her 


nuptials with the duke of Anjou, and the high tone of the cardinal. 


of Lorain on this ſubject, was diſpoſed to make no extraordinary 

effort in Mary's favour, and choſe at this juncture to concur with 
what was now underſtood to be agreeable to the queen of Eng- 
land. A ſenſe of independent dignity and natural ſpirit, animated 
the Scotiſh queen to vindicate her choice, and to proſecute more 

keenly her favourite purpoſe, in in ſpite of Elizabeth's ſubſequent 
oppoſition. Some inſurrections enſued ; to controul which, Mary 
exerted her ſovereign authority, and, as had been ſometimes prac- 


tiſed in that weak monarchy, recalled a part of the catholic lords 


from baniſhment, to aſſiſt her in reducing the malcontents to 
obedience. In the midſt of this public confuſion, the queen's nup - 
tials with Darnly were celebrated. The ſuppreſſion and retreat of 
the oppoſite party produced only an interval of quiet, while the 
ſpirit of faction broke forth eng the courtiers in a different. 


form. 


A PiEDMONTEZE, the ſon of a muſician of Turin, called Rizzio, 
who had come in the train of the duke of Savoy's ambaſſador into 
Scotland, had by his vocal talents, and the inſinuating arts of his 
country, recommended himſelf to the queen's favour. From 
being the aſſociate of her private entertainments, he had become 


| Mary' s French ſecretary ; and, by his agency for Darnly in the 
marriage, had extended his influence, and inſenſibly rendered 


himſelf the umpire of the different parties, and the channel of 
court intereſt. Never did an Italian preſume, 1 in a more inauſpi- 
cious | 2098, to play the miniſter of ſtate. In nothing could the 


queen 
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Aa 
With the exterior of a man formed to pleaſe, he was deficient in 
correſponding endowments of mind and temper. His advance- 
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queen have ſhewn greater inadvertency to the temper of the Scotiſh 
lords, than by imagining they would tamely endure Rizzio's eleva - 
tion. The object of ſectet contempt, or open hatred to the chiefs 
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of the ſeveral parties, he felt not the effects of their reſentments 


till an unhappy cauſe rendered it more ſignal and more outrage- 
ous. T his was a miſunderſtanding betwixt the king and queen, 


ter ded with the growing diſtaſte of the latter for her conſort. 


ment to the royal dignity diſplayed the faults of his character; and 
Mary 7; ſeniſible and ſpicited, reflected more on her infelicity than 


on the proper means of its mitigation, or the propriety of throw= 
ing a veil over it. He was prompted to reverige the favour which 
Rizzio' enjoyed with the queen, in a manner equally ſhocking to hu- 


nity; and reproachful to her reputation. While he ſupped with 


the queen, in company with the counteſs of Argyle, and a few 


others, the king entered the apartment of the palace of Holyrood- 


houſe by the back ſtairs, and unlocked the private door of the 
chamber, and took his ſtation behind the queen. His ſudden 


1) 15 


appeatance, his looks and geſtures, denounced his furious purpoſe. 
The lords Ruthven and Lindſay, and the natural brother of the 


uf 10 2 


counteſs of Lennox, followed by a troop of conſpirators, claſhed 


(1192 * 11210 


their weapond' in the antichamber. Rizzio graſped the queen for 


La 2113 <& 


Protection, and was violently torn from her, and ſcarcely dragged 
out of her fight, when he was mangled to death with more than 


Cs 


fifty wounds. k The q queen ſubmitted to violence, and appeared to 


grant the pardon. of an outrage, which ſhe could not preſently 


puniſh. It was diflimulation only, and the king was made the 


dupe of it. She employed her powerful careſſes to engage him to 


Var th „ abandon 


Rizzio mur- 
dered. 


The king's 


apartment 


blown up. 


/ dering him agious, and publicly contemptible, Mary, helita! 


circumſtances, manifeſt ſyfficignt]y by 


and confidences. * he earl of Bothwell Was tl the perſon whot 
moſt unhappily « choſe for her champion and her favourite, Inyolyed 
in public treaſons and private crimes, aal ur in Princip les and 
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Rook IV. abandon his party, to diſavow his oncern in the mutder o Rizzi, 


and to join With her i in proſecuting the conſpirators, with vengeance: 
Haring in the heat of. indignation taken this artful method. of ren 


„ 4144 


longer to ſhew, on various occaſions, all the marks of her perſonal 


diſlike and averſion to the King. She could. not, it ſeems, in theſe 


ner rele tment and hatred yuith- 
out diſtinguiſhing another man, by palpable evidepees of her fayour 


| the 


manners, whom, nothing. but engaging in ſome | ſcene, of vill lany 


could | ſcreen : : Macy, by an attachment | to. him, placed herſelf o on 
the moſt dangerous precipice, to which dilappointed, p 999 5 or 
reſentment could fly. The recourſe e alike FO 
and her future Peace and velfare. | 
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Inde 


TEE lequel of te hiſtory, which! become dramatic,” and; pre- 


ſelits a plot and a cataſtrophe, | is well known, After a a bene, i in 


en 


which the alienation of the queen's 8 regard to her conſort, con- 
0 


traſted by ſome feigned reconcilements, f 1s dilpla ayed ; J after neithler 


111 


his humiliation by the ſenſe of her contempt and averſion, x nor 
pity for his diſtreſs by. a ſtrange and violent dilterper, 2 availed to 


irn HOS... 


reſtore the broken tye of conjugal affection; as che kin not yet 


ww” +, «a *% 


recovered from indiſpoſition, lay at a retired houſe in in 2 place « called 
the Kirk of Field, cloſe by the wall of the city of Edinburgh, bis 
apartment was blown up with gun-powder. His body, carried by 
the exploſion to the outſide of the wall, was found Ufeleſs, without 
any apparent marks of other violence. Mary, who had attended: him 
for a ſhark time, till that very night, had gone to paſo the late hours 


of 


Ma, 


n 


fin | 
tion and Toad of the guflt were, by the public voice, laid upon 
Bothwell, who with the help of infertor accomplices, was capable 
to contrive and execute the barbarous treaſon. In a country, 


rages, 5 it was eaſy for * Bothwell to propagate other reports. Bir 


and Morton having conſpired the king's murder, in ſpite of the pl 
contradictory allegations artfully publiſhed in France, that the 


too extravagant for Bothwell to aſpire after, nor too inſolent to be 
attempted by } him. After having ſupported her favourite, and carried, 1 


"Oi an re apical wen. — Ine Rig, 


art of ths 7 Laine « 1 ee with reſpect t to them; 
but the idea they had f theit fovereign's s character, ſtifled ſome 
Medgances'of her being privy to the deed. T he i imputa- 


Where mutual accuſations and alternate impeachments were no leſs 
common among the parties, than the commiſſion of various out- 


in ſpite of the rumour induſtrioufly ſpread, of the earls of Murray 


catholic lords had been inſtigated to it, from a zealous apprehen- 


ſion of his apoſtaſy from their religion; the charge againſt Both- 
well was too invariably ſupported; by the public belief, to be turned 


aſide; and he found himſelf under the neceſſity of appearing to : 
ſubmit to a public trial. The queen s concern in the exculpa- : 


tion of a perſon, for whom all people knew her high regard,” 
engaged her to render the trial ſo precipitant and partial in almoſt 


the whole of its circumſtances, as reflected diſcredit both on her- 
ſelf and the nation. Arrogant from his judicial acquittal, preſump- 
tuous from the glaring partiality ſhewn him; there was nothing 


as ſhe thought, the Point of his public ablolution, Mary een 


* Thuan, lib. xxxviii. p. 799. 
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with him in n her own reputation, and inducing the nobi - 
lity to conſent to What the pureſt. innocence could. not have done, 
without incurring a high meaſure of reproach. The queen's mar- 
riage with Bothwell, in thoſe circumſtances, could hardly fail to 


produce the well known conſequences. What the French envoy; 


le Croc, refuſed: * to witneſs; what, even in.the laboured apology 
for it, by the biſhop of Dumblain, was not heard without deriſion 
at the court of France; what made the Scots in other countries be 
generally upbraided ; the unſeemly nuptials at length awaked the 


indignation of the people in Scotland. A party of the nobles roſe 


againſt Bothwell, who in the field unequal for the battle, and 
declining the ſingle combat, which once he had offered, left the 
queen to capitulate with her adverſaries. Expoſed in the midſt of 
the ſoldiers and of the populace, to ſome indignities, ſhe behaved 


with remarkable ſpirit, and refuſed'to yield to the conditions pre- 


ſcribed to her; until, being conducted to the caſtle of Lochlevin, 
and ſtrictly confined, ſhe at length reluctantly ſigned her renunci- 


ation and transference of the ſovereignty to her ſon. Reſerved yet 


to other viciſſitudes of fortune, ſhe found means to recover her 
liberty; and appearing at the head of a conſiderable body of adhe- 
rents, was defeated at Falſide near Glaſgow, by the forces of the 
earl of Murray, appointed regent of the kingdom. In this extre- 
mity, Mary was conſtrained to fly into England, and implore 
Elizabeth's protection and aſſiſtance. The conduct and character 


* 
1444 


of the Scotiſh queen thus ſhaded, have been placed by ſome com- 
pilers of her hiſtory in a different point of view. To ſupport their 
opinion, not only the moſt ſtrained confiruQtion of Teas muſt be 


* Matthieu, Hift, liv, viii. p. 556. Thuan. ibid; p. $01, and . D'Au- 
bigne, ibid, | 1 b ad | £ 
allowed 3 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. u 
allowed; but the improbable hypotheſis of ſuch an intricate and Book IV. 
incoherent ſeries of machination and ſucceſsful conſpiracy, on the wr” a | 
part of the earl of Murray and his aſſociates againſt their ſovereign, 
as can hardly be imagined to. have taken place, and the parallel of 
W 8 can ſcarcely be produced from hiſtory. tions 
"Tax efficacy of the queen of England' 8 pokes. to plunge her Of England, 
cial, Mary, into her hapleſs ſituation, has been much infiſted upon 
by ſome modern writers. With ſuch a coadjutor, the earl of Mur- 
ray. and his party are ſuppoſed capable of having managed circum- 
„ ſtances, and produced a courſe of ſtrange events, and turned them 
Y all i in the iſſue to their advantage. In a period of the hiſtory of 
a Scotland, when the chief lords were perpetually ſhifting ſides, and 
when it 1s rare to find the fame perſons twice combined in acting 
one and the ſame part; ſuch a plan of political craft is reckoned to 
: have been concerted and ſacceſsful! y purſued, That Elizabeth was 
| 1 jealous. of Mary, and ſhewed often a capricious diſlike to her, and 
4 ſometimes a more ſtudied oppoſition to her aggrandizement, 18 
unqueſtionable. | But it does not appear, that her policy and influ- | | 


ence were exerted in ſo direct a manner as to have engendered 
thoſe capital paſſages of Mary's hiſtory, which have been men- 
tioned : paſſages which followed one another ſo rapidly, and in 
ſuch a train of uncommon fatality, that the principal actors, and 
thoſe neareſt the ſcene, in vain pretended to give a conſiſtent or 


| I intelligible explication of them to foreign courts. The uneaſineſs 
= and diſquiet which Elizabeth diſcovered, about the nomination of a 
N ſucceſſor, and the acknowledginent of Mary's right, proceeded not 


ſolely from temper and caprice. The political ſtate of Europe, and 
the circumſtances of her own kingdom, concurred to heighten her 


apprehenſions about the conſequences of this meaſure. The hopes 
of 
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Book IV. of the catholic party in England were apt to be ſwelled to a dan- 


gerous pitch, from any conjuncture favourable to their views. By 
admitting various propoſitions of marriage, which were made by 
ſeveral catholic princes, Elizabeth not only gratified her vanity, 
and amuſed her ſubjects, deſirous of beholding immediate heirs to 
the crown, but ſoothed a party whom ſhe had cauſe to fear and 
guard againſt. Vet in all material reſolutions, ſhe ſhewed that the 
predominant principle of her politics carried her to weaken ot 
diſunite the catholic powers. At this time, the concluſion of the 


council of Trent, whence their combination in ſome great deſigns 


was apprehended, and the ſubſequent march of the duke of Alva 


into the Netherlands, connected with the interview at Bayonne, 


redoubled her anxiety and vigilance. When the proteſtants in 
France broke with the court, and were again on the point of taking 


arms, ſhe thought it a proper time to diſcover her inclinations to 


ſupport them. Notwithflanding the late treaty of peace, and the 


apparent marks of amity and concord with the French court, ſhe 
ſent an ambaſſador to renew the old demand of the reflitution of 
Calais. After what had already paſſed on this head, it may be 


ſaid that ſhe had buried her claim, and excluded herſelf from even 


the ſhadow of an argument for inſiſting upon it. To the unex- 
| expected requiſition, the court of France, however provoked, found 


it convenient in the preſent juncture to return a decent refuſal. 


Elizabeth expected no more. To give the proteſtants hopes of her 
aſſiſtance, without declaring for them, was the main end ſhe had 
in view. It was alſo proper, that ſhe ſhould not appear too for- 


ward in engaging with them, who bad not adhered to the terms of 


the league they had made with her ; while, by inviting the 


cardinal 


5 
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cardinal of Chatillon to the Eoglith court, it was plain ſhe held 
this behaviour to be a . bre 


71 1155 
. ads of Pius IV. ain nn! W iſs the diſ- 
putes about the choice of a ſucceſſor were at length terminated, by 
the elevation of the cardinal Alexandrini to the papal crown, who 
took the name of Pius V. A monk of the order of the Domini- 
_ cans, of obſcure birth, whom ſome literature and a zeal for the diſ- 
cipline of the church, exemplified by the ſeverity of his own 
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Vacancy of 
the pontificats 
ſu . by 
Pius 


manners, had raiſed to eccleſiaſtical preferments ; his aſſumption 


of the purple appeared to denounce a reformation of the court of 


Rome. The cardinal Baromeo, nephew to the late pope, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhable among the dignitaries of the church, for the 


qualities of his character, and whoſe intereſt prevailed to carry his 
election, doubtleſs expected this happy conſequence from it *. But 
he acted and behaved more like the general of a religious order than 
the ſovereign pontiff and the ſecular prince of Rome. General 
theory ſubſtituted in the room of juſt principles of policy; the 
ſpeculative approbation of the moral virtues, without the habits 


of the nobleſt of them, and implanted and cuſtomary conceit, 


and application of rules and maxims, without temper and mode- 
ration, were ingredients in the character of Pius V. which 
ſhewed, that the ſchool in which he had been trained could 
never form or cultivate a great mind. His inſtructions to the 


cardinal Commandon, to menace the emperor with the diſpoſal 


of his crown, in caſe he perſiſted to treat religious affairs in the 
diets of the empire, as well as the bull he publiſhed againſt the 
queen of England, as a heretic, were the early ſpecimens he gave 


* Thuan. lib. xxxvii. p. 766. 
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THE 


HISTORY of FRANCE. 


. 


Reign of CHARLES IX. 


1 


Influence of the family tye in France Characters of the proteſtant and 
catholic chiefs — Attempt of the proteſtants to befiege Paris —Battle 
of St. Denis Death of the conſtable Montmorency—March of the 

. proteſtant tro:þs to the frontiers —Their e with duke Caſſi- 


mir's forces from Germany. 


HE feudal principles which originally warped the monar- 
chical government of France, nouriſhed a fignal regard to 
genealogy, and the tye of blood among families. In all the Gothic 
conſtitutions of Europe, this ſubordinate ſpecies of fealty and aſſo- 
ciation naturally aroſe. The effect of that vaſſulage and family 
intereſt eſtabliſhed in them, was confirmed, and gained ſtrength 
from the ideas and maxims of honour generally received; ideas 
Vo. II. 8 peculiar 


i | | ; 
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Book V. peculiar to the Gothic nations, and which can ſcareely be traced 
— — in ſome faint reſemblances, in the more antient ſtates and empires 
of the world. Whether the genius of the people, or the conſtitu- 
tional principles with reſpect to the blood royal cultivated in the 
French nation, and by analogy and ſimilitude applied to other 
; families, contributed to improve the force of the genealogical bond 
of union; it is certain that its influence and operation have proved 
in no country, except where clanſhips prevailed, more remarkable 
than in France. During the civil wars, indeed, which twiſted 
religious motives of diſſenſion with political ones, the family tye 
could not poſſibly arrange the parties in the field, or preſcribe the 
: rule of their attachments, As 1n the inſtance of the princg/of ; 
| Conde oppoſed to the king of Navarre his brother, and of the 
1 Colignis detached from their uncle the conſtable, it could not fall 
to be obſtructed and reverſed by more powerful and intereſting 
[a engagements. Tet in ſome degree i it may be ſuppoſed to-have pre- 
ſerved its efficacy ; and ſo far as it operated, the reciprocal force 
and obſtinacy of the contending parties would be increaſed. Hence 


U an emulation aroſe among the families enliſted on either ſide, which 

tye was con- of them ſhould appear with the beſt equipage in the field; and 

3 n hence that promptitude and celerity, with which the chieftains and 
leaders, both catholic and proteſtant, may be obſerved to have 


muſtered their kindred bands, on the ſudden reſum ption of arms. 


To Frenchmen the deduction of the genealogies of their nobleſſe, 
and the connexions of their antient families, may be an entertain- 
ment deſirable and proper in a hiſtory of France; but to foreigners, 
ſuch a detail as le Laboureur has given, though decorated with the 
characters of the chief perſonages, muſt be inſipid and unaccept- 


able. 15 may even be deemed a fault in compoſition, as well as a 
dif: id = 


7 


* to the portrait of characters, to cluſter a number of Book v. 
them together, or preſent a ſelect roll of them in a place where * 
no epiſode ſerves to introduce them. Hiſtory, however, in ſome ” 
of her approved models has challenged this privilege as juſt and 

neceſſary, at leaſt in forming her exordium, and unfolding her prin- 

cipal characters. In the preamble to a ſeries of military exploits, Charafers of 


OT the catholic 


ſuch as theſe of the preſent civil war, where the names and actions and protetiant 
of t the inferior chieftains are perpetually recurring; to diſtinguiſh 1 vagal 
the moſt! conſpicuous among them, with ſome characteriſtical Kerchcd. 
notes, appears to be no leſs allowable and requiſite. Inliſted in 

the party of the prince of Conde and the proteſtants, we have already de la 
often. mentioned the two captains Montbrun and Mouvans #, 
Natives both of the confines of Dauphiny, with the rough caſt of 
the. provincial warriors, they could ſcarcely be faid, after the con- 
ſpiracy of Amboiſe, to have laid down arms till their deatb. T hey 
ſeldom joined the main army, and diſplayed moſt remarkable 
proweſs in defending the difficult paſſes of the mountains and 
rivers, and when they fought not under the command of other 
leaders. Is hath been obſerved, that the latter threw himſelf into 
Geneva, . with a conſiderable body of men, before the proteſtant 
chiefs had fully concerted their reſolutions of war. Alike impa- 
tient and diſdainful of controul, by kings or chiefs, they appear 
to have acted up to a polition of Montbruns, in a reply to a letter 
from Henry III. that in war the whole world was their equal. 
With them may be ranked de Pierre Gourdes, and du Broſſay 
St. Grave, though inferior in martial atchievements. Of a diffe- 
rent claſs and character were the Vidame of Chartres and the baron 


de Lavordin. The firſt was John de Ferrier lord of Maligne, a 


* Brantome, 
82 2 2 ſiſter's 
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| Book: V. {ſiſter's ſon of the former Vidame's, who was nn wells late 


reign, and died in confinement . The heir of the beſt part of his 
uncle's eſtate, he was, like him, gallant; enterprizing and magnifi- 
cent; and, from his family allianee with the prince of Cond: | 
keenly attached to the proteſtant party. The wealth and gran- 
deur of the baron's family rendered him one of the moſt conſider- 
able and potent chieftains of his party, and enabled him to furniſh 
four ſquadrons of cavalry, and two companies of carabiniers to 
the prince of Conde. Theſe were men qualified both to command 
and obey. Among thoſe who joined the culture of a happien 
genius to approved valour, and were diſtinguiſhed both in the field 
and in negotiations, we may reckon Bouchavanne, Briquenaut, do 
Mouy, de la Noue, Piles and. Teligni: The three laſt were the 
moſt eminent. Of the nobleſſe of Perigord, Piles in his firſt eſſay 
of arms diſcovered the affections of the man, mixed with the qua · 
lities of the ſoldier. Commiſeration for the proteſtant captives in 
Guienne, whom Monpenſier and Monlue condemned to: death, 
appears to have waked the martial ſpirit in him ꝶ. An actiye and 

gallant ſpirit of valour ſignalized his reputation in- the army. 
Francis de la Noue, of an antient family in Brittany, was, in tho 
judgment of the contending parties, an honourable acquiſition to 
either ſide. His heſitation for ſometime, with reſpect to the expe- 
diency of a religious war, was the dictate of his natural good ſenſe 
and moderation. His: fidelity, when once he had declared him- 
ſelf, was regarded by the catholic chiefs as invincible. His fate 
to be often their priſoner only afforded a ſtronger proof of his 
intrepid valour and conſtancy. With the name of iron-arm he was 85 
renowned in the field, where his bravery equalled the ſolidity of 


* Addit, aux Caſtel, liv. vii. + Thyan, lib, xxxili. p. 684. 
His. 
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His counſels; and the diſeourſes political and military he wrote, are Book V 


jud ged to rank him with the intelligent captains of antiquity “. 


Charles de Teligni was accompliſhed in all the qualities neceſſary 
for the court and the army. Endowed with native valour, his pru- 


dence, his temper untainted with violence, his eloquence and Wil- 


dom in negotiation, rendered him a worthy object of public regard. 
The excellencies of his character engaged and directed the admiral. 
| Coligni to prefer the vittues of ſich a ſon-in-law, to the advantage 

of a wealthier fortune and the luſtre of a grander alliance . Such 
an approbation from Coligni, who in his teſtament gave his daughter 
His perſonal counſel and advice, though not his command to marry 
e fel a fuffeſent atteſtation of his Gingular. ae and t. 


D 


ider of che chirifters of thoſe e protein chief) 5 e the - 


cardinal of *Chatillon, who appeared among them, both in- the 


cabinet counſels and in the field. At the age of ſeventeen created 
a cardinal, 0 pope Clement VII. an early favourite of the nobility 
of the court, educated in the train of its manners: and employ- 
meats, he ſuffered” the ſame attachment his brothers had to the 
tenets of the proteſtants, to impreſs his mind, and draw him from 
the centre of honour and dignity in the catholic church, to embrace 
the party of thoſe who ſtruggled with difficulties. He laid aſide 


his red robes; and from bis biſhoprick took the title of the 


count of Beauvais. When his depoſition was pronounced at 


Rome, he again appeared at court in his cardinal's habit, and was 


publicly eſpouſed to mademoifelle de Loyre: The public eſteem 
of his perſonal qualities was ſueh as palliated thoſe irregular tranſi- 


tions; and while his reputation was little prejudiced by them, the 


Brant, de Teligni, + Addit, aux Caſtel. ibid. 
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— ſerved to him, for a conſiderable time, the eee of baer! 
nues of his benefices. den e e ef 


A ſummary 
of the former. 


. 


3 the court affected to hew-t to the FRONT _ pre · 


Xx. _ HISTO RY: OF, 


To pen an abflract 5 the emen and officers of the N 
royaliſts, eminent for their military renown and exploits i in the 
civil war, becomes the more difficult from the crouded catalogue 
of them. Beſides the dukes of N emours, Monpenfier, Longueville, 
and the other great Jords of the court, who for honour' 8 fake had ; 
all learned the diſcipline of war; the three brothers of Gute, d 
d'Aumale and d'Ebeuf, and the grand Prior, and the conſtable 
Montmorency s two ſons, may be reckoned among the able and 
experienced chiefs of the army. The characters of ſome of theſe 
have been already touched, and others may be afterwards more 
properly diſplayed. It may here be remarked, that to be accom- n 


pliſhed in the martial exerciſes of horſemanſhip, the management 


of the lance, running at the ring, and the various ſhews of com- 


bat, was in a great meaſure common to all the principal nobility, 


James de Savoy, duke of Nemours, from the advantage of the 


peculiar gracefulneſs of his form, was allowed to be the pattern and 
boaſt of the court in thoſe admired accompliſhments. _ Courteſy, 
addreſs in buſineſs, eloquence and literature, were his yet more 
ſingular talents; and the benefit his party derived from them, was 
rather more conſiderable than that of his ſervices in the field. 
Sprung of the Bourbon race, the duke of Monpenſier placed his 

chief glory i in being a prince of the blood. His illuſtrious anceſtry 
ſwelled his vanity, without exalting or improving his character *. 


Valuing himſelf on imitating St. Lewis, he believed it honourable 
and incumbent on him to wage war with the Hugonots, and treat 


* Brantome Eloge. 


them 


r 
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tem as that monarch was ; ſuppoſed to have done the zafidols's in 1 the Book- v. 
— 


Holy Land. He profeſſed to grant them no quarter, / and when 567. 
abliged to diſpenſe with his maxim, and to conſent to a formal 
capitulation, he recollected his religious principle, that faith ou ght 
not to be kept with heretics, and calmly ordered them to be led 
before his confeſſor, and to be hanged or executed without further 
ceremony. This ſhocking behaviour was the mere effect of extra- 
vagant zeal, ſuſtained by unfeeling ſtupidity, without the impulſe 
of natural violence or ferocity of temper. In other reſpects he was 
qualified. for the executive; part of the military” office, and might” 
paſs for a commander 1 in the field, where genius or capacity was 
not. requited. The vehement bigots and the barbarous choſe to 
ſerve under him. The king's lieutenants and governors of the pro- 
vinces increaſed. the liſt of the martial chiefs of his army. The 
brothers of the family: of Guiſe, and ſeveral of their friends and 
dependents: were of this claſs ; inveſted with military commiſſions, 


and employed in actual ſervice, either in Scotland or in Italy dur- 
ing the late reign. The grand Prior, who died ſoon after the 


battle of Dreux, appeared to participate more of the military ſpirit - 
and capacity of his elder brother than the other two, who not only 
compared with the duke of Guiſe, but with other leſs eminent 
commanders, were more diſtinguiſhed for their opulence and power 
than their abilities. Among thoſe officers trained and habituated 
to martial diſcipline, beſides the baron de la Garde, who was 
chiefly employed in maritime affairs, fieur de Strozzi, the marſhal 
de Cofle, Briſſac and de. Tavennes and Martigues, the counts de 
Biron and Briſſac may. be reckoned the moſt remarkable. Of a 
Florentine family, the grandſon of Leo Strozzi, prior of Capua, 


an eminent commander in the reign of Francis I. and Henry II. 


Philip 
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' Philip stronzi diſtinguiſhed. himſelf i in the ſervice of Waben al 


officer *; aſſiduous in: duty, and attentive to the diſcipline of the 
troops, and to the improbement of it. By his direction ant care 


the French infantry, of which he was appointed colonel, began to 
lay alide the old Harquebuſſe as a miſhapen, ill - contrived and 
unwieldy load to the ſoldier.” He encouraged the forgers of fire 


arms at Paris to imitatèe and outrival thoſe of Milan abd inſtructed 
both the artiſt and the ſoldier in the proper faſhion amd manœuvre 
of the muſquetry. In various combats and expeditions his military 
fill and bravery appeared. With a high degree of reputation in 
the councils of war, ſimilar to that of his elder brother the marſhal 
Briſſac, Arthur de Coſſe was advanced to the fame military dignity. 


In him the prudence and attention of an experienced commander, 


conſcious and careful of his fame, and of his charge were diſcernible. 
His name among the. old bands of Piedmont was gracious. The 


carly campaigns of the duke of Anjou were underſtood to be, in a 


great meaſure, reſigned to his directon. The deaths of two ſuch 


warriors as the Briſſacs in their beds, by remarkable torments of 


the gout, are noticed by the hiſtorians, Gaſpar de Saux, the viſ⸗ 
count and marſhal des Tavennes, ſupported the character of a-wiſe 
and intelligent commander. The queen mother, from an opinion 


of his judgment, recommended him to the confidence of her favou- 


rite ſon. His attachment, however, appears to have been ſtumbled 
by ſome trial it was put to by the court. His ſon publiſhed, from 


the papers. the marſhal his father had wrote, the memoirs of 
his life. Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, the viſcount de Martigues, 


was equal to every atchievement of valour. The defence of Leith 
in Scotland proved a remarkable ſpccimen of his gallant ſpirit. In 


Y 


1 Brant. tem. iv. 


a variety 
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a variety of actions in the civil war, he was ſtill diſtinguiſhed by Book V. 
1507. 


the ſame; ardor and thirſt for martial renown.” From his fire and 
impetuoſity, the duke of Guiſe thought that his bravery exceeded 
his judgment; yet obſerving him act as a colonel of French infan- 
try, he declared he diſplayed the qualifications of the commander 
no leſs than thoſe of the ſoldier. He was obliged to quit that poſt, 
which was reſtored to d'Andelot in the intervals of peace; and the 


only fixed promotion he at length attained was that of the govern- 
ment of Brittanny on the death of his uncle the duke d'Eftampes. 


With more tempered courage and approved abilities in the military 
ſcience, Armand de Gontault de Biron roſe to rank and fame in the 
army. The poſts of camp-marſhal, of governor of Xaintonge, of 
grand maſter of artillery, were ſucceſiively beſtowed on him as the 
rewards due to his fignal ſervice and merit. The foldier, the 
ſcholar, and the politician, were exemplified in him. With thoſe 
united endowments, he ſhewed that great parts and perſonal excel- 


lencies ſurmount, even in civil wars, the eſtimation of violence and 


blind devotion to the heads of party. He had the good fortune to 


ſtand the higheſt ſwell of bloody rage at the maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew; the honour to number ſeven pitched battles in which he 
commanded, by the ſcars of the wounds he received; and the 
felicity, as military heroes have reckoned it, to expire in a moment 


by a cannon ſhot in the ſervice of Henry IV. The loſs of the 


commentaries he wrote is regretted by the hiſtorians. A genius and 
ſpirit capable of emulating the warlike glory of his father, the old 
marſhal, ſhone forth in Timoleon de Coſſe, the count de Briſſac. 
The noble and generous elevation with which the riſing flame of 
valour inſpires a young officer, and the advantageous diſplay it gives 
of all the manly powers, illuſtrated his early appearances in the 

Vor, II. 60 21051 T army. 
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army. Diſtinguiſhed among many hopeful flowers of chivalry, 
an untimely fate precipitated his death. To this group of the 


principal military characters, it would be tedious to ſubjoin the 


Gondrins, the Maugerons, the Matignons, the Terrides, and vari- 


ous other catholic captains, who performed their warlike-atchieve- 


ments in the remoter provinces. The narrative of ſome of their 


moſt remarkable fates may pals for all the inditement fuch cha- 


raters require, 


Fat bold attempt of the proteſtant chiefs at Mongeaux, to 
ſeize the perſon of the king, proved a ſufficient ſignal to the lead- 
ers of both parties, to collect their military powers. The prince 


of Conde and his aſſociates, inſtead of being diſmayed by the fai- 
lure of their enterprize, not only kept the field, but perſiſted in 


acting offenſively againſt their antagoniſts, with an intrepid ſpirit 


which had the ſhew of ſuperior ſtrength. To diſplay in the com- 


mencement of the war, the moſt daring bravery, and add reputation 
to their firſt reſumption of arms, they determined to form the 


blockade of Paris. The inland ſituation of this celebrated metro- 
polis, rendered the deſign practicable in a certain degree, even to a 


ſmall army. To ſuch a great city the diſtant proſpect of want, by 


the partial obſtructions of proviſions, is always formidable. No 
fooner had the prince of Conde ſeized a few poſts on the Marres 
and the Seine, and burnt a number of mills betwixt the gates of 
the temple and St. Honore, than the Pariſians began to utter com- 
plaints . This made the queen mother fly to her uſual expedient 
of a negotiation. Neither of the parties were in the temper to 


make conceſſions. Warmed with the firſt fluſh of hoſtilities, their 


expoſtulations roſe to mutual invectives. The memorial ſent by 


* Thuan, lib. xxxix. p. 829. 
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the prince of Conde, which in one article reflected on the preya- 


lence of Italian policy, offended the queen. A herald was ſent from 
the king, to command the principal chiefs by name, to lay down 
their arms, The renewal of the conference by the conſtable and 
his nephews, had no better ſucceſs ; and the commanders on both 


ſides irritated againſt one another, again bent all their thoughts to 


the operations of war. 


WHILE the proteſtants ſought thehonour andadvantage of annoy - 
ing the capital, unprovided with proviſions and ammunition, and the 
catholics exerted all their endeavours to repel the audacious blow ; 
we may imagine the ſtrenuous emulation of both parties in this 


ſignal conteſt, and the turbulent commotions it would excite in all 


the adjacent provinces. To fix themſelves in the beſt poſts, for 
commanding the navigation and the bridges on the Seine, to ex- 
tend their quarters, and yet preſerve the communication of them, 
to facilitate the approach of their own auxiliaries, and to interrupt 


or bar the paſſages to thoſe of their adverſaries; ; became the object 


and labour of the prince of Conde and his adherents. On the con- 
trary 1 the conſtable, and the other catholic chiefs, beſides continual 
attention and efforts, to defeat all thoſe aims of their adverſaries, had 
the taſk of providing forthe preſent neceſſities of the government, of 


preſerving its credit and reputation, of diſpatching the proper orders 
and commiſſions to the lieutenants, and thoſe who commanded the 


militia in the provinces, and of preventing the confuſed and Irregular 
procedure of the officers and chieftains that might be expected to 


ariſe from ſuch a ſudden emergency of danger. If we admire, 


with dAvila *, the queen mother's judicious deliberation on thoſe 


and both par- 
ties in difficult 
circumſtan- 

ces, exert un- 


common eſ- 


forts of reſo- 
lution and dls 
ligence, 


critical points, her application to the catholic prince for aid, her 


* Liv. iv. 
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But the pro- 
teſtants, being 
far inferior in 


ſtrength, 
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c Book V. ſolicitations of the pope and the republic of Venice for money, and 
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her addreſs in procuring a conſiderable gift from the clergy, and 
her intercepting the ſum of ſixty thouſand reals which the mer- 


chants were remitting to Flanders; we may with more than equal 


ſurprize and admiration, reflect on the reſolute and perilous under- 
taking of the opponents of the court, who, without its reſources, 
and under numberleſs diſadvantages, found the means of beginning 


and ſuſtaining a warlike attack on the metropolis of a powerful 
monarchy. The + proteſtant nobility, who puſhed their way 

through the provinces to join the main body of their chiefs, from 
| the urgency of the occaſion, and their ardour to appear in the field, 


were attended with ſlender reinforcements. The ſum of thoſe | 


| levies, when aſfembled together, are computed at the utmoſt to 
four thouſand | men; and the addition of half that number, com- 


pleated the account of the prince of Conde's army. With this 
inconſiderable number of combatants, having ſecured the paſſage 
of the Seine at St. Clod by a bridge of boats, taken poſſeſſion of 


St. Ouen, Aubervilliers, and St. Denis, and from theſe quarters 


ſwept the detached guards of the enemy from ſeveral turrets and 
ſmall caſtles on the river, they endeavoured, by ſeizing the bridge 
of Poiffi and Pontoiſſe below Paris, and thoſe of Charonton and 


Montereau - faut- yon above it, to cut off all ſupplies that came by 


thoſe avenues to the city. Amidſt various ſkirmiſhes, this was 


almoſt effectually done for ſome time. The count de Montgo- 


mery was only prevented from lodging himſelf in Pontoiſſe, by 


ſome troops which Strozzi had poſted there in his march from Pi- 


cardy. In thoſe circumſtances it was not ſurpriſing that the Pa- 


riſians ſhould exclaim againſt the conſtable Montmorency. The 


army he commanded in the city was by this time vaſtly increaſed. 


+ Thuan, lib. 40. 
From 


12 
. 


with ſome cannon, to reduce the poſt of Buſanval; 


to come to blows with his nephews. 
exerciſe of his duty in the field or the cabinet, uſed to deſpiſe all 
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From the time when the proteſtants made their firſt aſſault on the 
court, the principal catholic nobility had exerted their utmoſt dili- 


gence in muſtering their military bands, and conducting them to 
the metropolis. The different corps of the Swiſs, of the old and 


new levies of French infantry, and the Gendarmerie, formed an 
army of ſixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. Beſides 


volunteers, the city furniſhed a complete regiment, which made a 
ſplendid ſhew with their finely poliſhed and gilded arms. The 
firſt annoyance the conſtable gave the enemy was the deſtruction of 


their pontoons near St. Ouin, which was effected in the night 


time by ſome veſſels fitted upon the Seine, and manned with ſol- 


diers, who ſurpriſed the guard of the boats. He employed a 


detachment of fifteen hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot, 
the comman- 
der of whieh had obtained an honourable capitulation. The car- 
rying of this poſt, indeed involved that of ſeveral others, and 
opened a free communication by the river on that ſide. It ſeems 
the conſtable thought, that without marching his forces from 
Paris, he could defeat the enterpriſe of his antagoniſts, and even 


vanquiſh and ruin them by ſhirmiſhes, as effectually as in a pitched 
battle. But the citizens of Paris, and ſeveral of the nobility, were 


too querulous and impatient, to be ſatisfied with this conduct. It 
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and in raiſing 
the murmurs 
of the Pariſi- 
ans azainſt 

the conflable - 
Montmoren- 


3 


was ſaid that he ſympathized with his kinſmen, and was un willing 


Montmorency, who in the 


ſuch reflexions, heard them now for ſome time without much 


concern. But the reiteration of them, in a city ſo populous and 


thronged with ſoldiers, was unſupportable. Moved with ſome 


indignation, he ordered part of the army to march to Chapelle, 


half way to St. Denis, which was the prince of Conde's head quar- 


— — 
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ters. Having detached five hundred pickt eons: to harraſs the 
enemy for a day and a night; early on the tenth of November he 
began to move the whole army from the city. As he paſſed 
through the gate, turning to thoſe around“ him, This day,” 
faid he aloud, . ſhall acquit me from the detractions of my ene- 
mies and the calumny of the vulgar. For either I ſhall return 
victorious and alive, or meet death 1 in a field revengeful al bloody 
to the king's foes. 


Tux part already acted by the prince of Conde and his confede- 5 
rates, had all the appearance of fignal reſolution and bravery. It 
may ſtill however be ſuppoſed, that having no incumbrance of 
cannon, and little baggage, they truſted in their promptitude to 
evade a battle by a retreat, and valued not the diſcredit of it. 


Without doubt this was the ſentiment and confidence of ſeveral 


among them. Warned, and ſenſible of their danger of being over- 


 whelmed, when even the ſmall number of their troops, diminiſhed 


by the detachment of d'Andelot with a large body to ſecure Poiſſi, 
did not amount to a ſixth part of their enemies; it was no won- 
der that the propoſal of the ſafeſt retreat was inſiſted upon by ſome 
in the council of war. But the principal commanders conſulted 


_ chiefly, whether they ought to abandon the poſts of St. Ouin and 


Aubervilliers, and make a ſtand with all their forces at St. Denis; 
or endeavour from theſe lodgments they held, to divert the enemy 
by ſkirmiſhes and running fight, until they could gradually with- 
draw from danger. A reſolution more honourable, judicious, and 
in the main more ſafe, was urged by the prince of Cond, and em- 
braced. He, with great appearance of reaſon, inſiſted that, in 


* D'Aubigne, liv. iv. chap, 9. 
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doubled by the enemy. 
formed the van, and the foot ſeparated into as many different 


bodies, were drawn up behind them, The conſtable who moved. 
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their ſituation, -a ſet battle was not half ſo hazardous as a retreat, 
however well planned . Various arguments, beſides thoſe reſpect- 
ing reputation, concurred to ſupport this opinion. The danger 
always attending a running combat, from the diſcovery and ſen- 
ſation of weakneſs it conveys to the ſoldiers, and the contrary effect 
it produces in thoſe of the enemy, its approximation to confuſion 


and ſhameful flight, were obvious reaſons in favour of it; which 
became ſtronger from the conſideration of the open country 
through which the propofed retreat was now to be attempted.. 
There was alſo a conſiderable diminution of the danger of a general 


engagement, from the ſhortneſs of the day in November; moſt 


of the hours of which might paſs away in the arrangement of the 
armies before the action enſued. 
comparative advantage of this ſpirited reſolution, the proteſtant 
chiefs drew out their troops from their three poſts, choſe their 


In the full conviction of the 
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ſolve to ſtand 


the combat,. 
and 


engage in the. 
battle of St. 
Denis. 


ground, and ordered their battalia with all the compoſure and in- 


trepidity of men, who prepared to engage in the moſt equal com- 
bat. The admiral from St. Ouin formed on the right, Genlis La-- 
vordin, and de Vardes, from Aubervilliers, ranged their corps on 
the left; and the prince of Conde with the main body from St. 
The probability there was that the 


Denis, compoſed the center. 


conſtable would bend his principal. force againſt Aubervilliers, 


where the plain widened, induced them to run a trench along that 


quarter, till it joined a mill, which they lined with Arquebuſters ; 
their left cloſing with the banks of the Seine, which could not be 


+ Thuan, ibid. D'Avila, ibid. 
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And by means 
of good con- 
duct in the 


action; 


flowly from the city, was ſurpriſed to find them ranging their petty 
army in order of battle 1. The diſpoſition of his army on the 
right, being calculated for the aſſault of Aubervilliers, the main 


body of the Swiſs, the flower of the French infantry, and all his 


cannon were placed there. The marſhal de Coſſe and Biron cover- 
ed this diviſion, with their troops of horſe; while the marſhal 


Montmorency his fon, was advanced with a large detachment of 


cavalry before his center, and the reſt of the gendarmes, together 
with the Pariſian regiment, and ſome muſqueteers, were ranged on 
the left wing. A body of reſerve, compoſed of the troops of the 
duke of Aumale and Henry d'Amville, was formed in the rear. 
The diſcharge of the conſtable's artillery began the action on the 


right. Genlis finding his diviſion incommoded by it, ordered his 


lieutenant De Vardes to advance with a party, and charge the 
enemy. The repulſe of this briſk attack having brought moſt of 
the cavalry which puſhed de Vardes to the ſide of the trench, 


they were there ſaluted with a ſharp fire. At the ſame time Gen- 


lis opening his ranks, his foot advanced, and poured their ſhot on 


the enemy, while he again forming his line in order, proceeded 


with De Vardes to make a vigorous aſſault on the broken troops of 
the catholics. The admiral perceiving the action on the right to 
become general, put the troops in motion, and having advertized 
the prince of Conde of his intention, began to engage the enemy 
1n the ſame manner Genlis had done, by advancing. his foot before 
his cavalry. By the regular fire the line of infantry made, and the 
impetuous charge which followed it, the troops on the left of the 
enemy were broke, and their horſe wheelingon the regiment of Paris, 
a general confuſion approaching to a total rout enſued, Immedi- 


+ Thuan, lib. xl. p. 834. Caſtel. liv. vi. chap. 7. 
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: ately after this the prince of Condé puſhed forward to throw his 
diviſion on the conſtable's center, which on the left lay open and 
expoſed. He alſo marched his foot before him; but as he ad- 


vanced, the marſhal Montmorency . obſerving his aim, made a 


vheel to fall on the flank of his ſquadron. The prince leaving his 
foot, and a part of his line, to encounter the marſhal, ruſhed with 
a full career againſt the gendarmerie of the center. Diſorder al- 
ready begun there, by the rout of the left wing, facilitated the im- 
preſſion of the charge. In a few minutes the main body gave 
way. The old conſtable deſerted by his troops, and wounded in 
the face, was ſeen endeavouring to rally his fugitives. In this 


poſture he ſtood, collected in his fortitude like the antique ſtatue 


of a brave gladiator wore out, and yet defending himſelf in the Cir- 
cus, Diſdaining to ſurrender, when required by Robert Stuart, a 


Scottiſh captain, and reſiſting with a vigour of body and ſpirit rarely 


found at his age, he daſhed the pommel of his ſword, which was 
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in which the 
conſtable is 
ſeverely 
wounded, 


broke, againſt the teeth of his adverſary. A piſtol ſhot from | 


behind, pierced him in the reins ; and ſoon after he ſunk down 
to the ground. At no great diſtance, and almoſt at the fame in- 
| ſtant, the prince of Conde's horſe being wounded, and falling with 
him, it was with difficulty he could be diſengaged from danger *. 
The marſhal Montmorency had, by this time, not only routed the 


detachment ſent againſt him, but ſome troops of the left wing, 


that were not broke, rallying about him, he had begun to make 
havock of part of the admiral's ſquadron, D'Aumale and D'Am- 
ville, who had not engaged, being aſſured that the Swiſs on the 
right ſtill kept their ground, and that the marſhal Montmorency 
was victorious, haſtened to adyance their body of reſerve from the 


- * Brantome de Conſtable, tom. ii, D'Aubigne, ibid. D'Avila, ibid. 
Vo“. II. WW rear. 


bring it in the 
iſſue, to what 
may be called 
a drawn bat- 
tle. 
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Book V. rear. But while the hurry on the one ſide to reſcus the conſtable, 
—_— and on the other, the attention to recover and remount the prince 


of Conde, ſuſpended the renewal of the combat; the night ap- 


proached and put an end to any more obſtinate contention for the 


diſputable victory. The prince of Conde drew off his troops to 
St. Denis, and the marſhal men eden 50 of _ 


means to ave his father 8 life. | 


j! 


= 
*% Ty 11 


5 poſſeſſion of the feld the We night 1 ha on. n, 


bs \ Fes the diſpoſal of the dead, which are the allowed evidences. of ſupe- 
n tiority, remained with the catholics. Their adverſaries would not 
ſiuffer thoſe advantages to be honoured with the name of a victory, 


and ſeveral adepts in the military ſcience queſtioned, whether; the 
iſſue of the combat, which did not continue above three quarters 
of an hour, could be reckoned any thing more than a drawa battle. 
But the prince of Condè, and his proteſtant chiefs, had a better 
t | tle to claim the palm of ſuperior valour and conduct, in the battle 
* St. Denis; an excellency which was more honourable, and more 
manifeſt, than the ſimple victory their antagoniſts could boaſt. 
There are few inſtances in the various actions of the civil war, in 


which we have ſo much reaſon to admire the judgment of a coun- 


cil of war in a difficult conjuncture. The boldneſs of the reſolu- 
tion to fight, with ſuch unequal numbers, was the dictate of pene- 
tration, not of temerity. The order and plan of battle was inge- 
niouſly contrived, The facility and ſpirit with which it was exe- 
cuted, ſhewed its propriety and effect. That the enemies foot, 


which amounted to four times the number of the prince of Conde's 
troops, were not engaged, may be reckoned a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of it, as well as of their improper poſition. In one in- 
ſtance a fault ſeems. to have been committed in the execution ; 
3 A 
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1 
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ich alſo failed by an accident. Perhaps the prince of Conde 
ſhould either have (engaged the marſhal Montmorency, or not 
thrown awray a part of his ſquadron, which was inſufficient to re- 
ſift his charge: A Furkiſh horſe which the admiral rode proved 


untractable, and hurried him into the midſt of the enemy when 


they gaue way. The report of his being taken and concealed in 
Paris, by a catholic officer who was his friend, does not correſ- 
pond with his ae at St. Denis, almoſt at the ſame time 
with ”_ other chiefs . The intrepid bravery of the prince of 
onde's'troops was witneſſed by the Ottoman ambaſſador, 'who, 
invited in the company of ſome of the courtiers, to behold the 
battle from a tower adjacent, could not help expreffing his ſurptize 
in the following manner: If the Seignior my maſter, fald he, 


had only two thouſand of theſe white ſcarfs to place at tlie Head of 


his ſeveral armies, the univerſe would not ſtand againſt” him for 
two years.” The impropriety of his being admitted a ſpectator of 
the field of battle, is remarked by the hiſtorians. On either fide 


the loſs ſhſtained of three or four hundred, was conſiderable, chiefly 
on account of the quality of thoſe who fell; and in this reſpect the 
proteſtants ſuffered more than the catholics. Of the latter there 


were reckoned forty gentlemen killed; but excepting the count 
de Chaune, none of them of diſtinguiſhed rank,” Beſides the 
ſlaughter of fifty of the proteſtant nobleſſe, the fall of the counts 
de Saux, of the vidame of Amiens, and ſeveral others of eminent 
fame and dignity, aggravated he computation of the hayock of 
their forces. | 


| Tas conſtable's fate was reckoned by the proteſtants to ls 
the liſt of their eminent dead, and Þ to be a trophy of their ſignal 


* D Aubigne, l. i iv. chap, 9. =: Brantome Eloge de Connet, 
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Among other 
teſtimonies to 
the valour 
ſhewn by 
them, that ex- 
preſſed by the 
Ottoman ame 
baſſador was 
remarkable. 
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But the moſt 
important 
and memora- 
ble incident 
was 
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proweſs in the combat. Having (recovered from the faint "that 
overwhelmed his ſpirits, he'aſked why the victory was not aſcers 
tained by the purſuit of the enemy? I die,” ſaid he to his friend 
de Sanſay; ; 6 but could T have contrived or wiſhed a fairer death, 
or a funeral in a nobler tomb? Tell my king, and the queen, that 
I have found at laſt; in this day's wounds, the happy and laudable 
exit I ſo often ſought for under his royal father and grandſire.“ 


The elevation of his ſpirit was ſuch, that it was with the greateſt 


_ difficulty his ſons prevailed with him to allow them to attempt the 


the death of 
the conſtable 
Montmoren- 


cy. 


Reflections on 


bis character. 


cure of his wounds, by tranſporting him to Paris. When com- 


poſed. on t the bed of death, after the performance of the catholic 
rites, an officious confeſſor ſtill fatigued him with exhortations. 


cc: Do you believe,” faid Montmorency, I have liyed near eighty 
years in the world, and that I know not how to die one quarter of 


an hour? He expired the ſecond day after the battle. His 


actions and character, though they have not an equal elevation, 
appear ſtill like different views of the ſame picture. An unpene- 


trating eye that perceives not the prevailing uniformity, will be at 
a loſs to diſcover their true colouring. His ideas of honour 


and reputation, circumſcribed by thoſe of his political duty and 
attachment, form the connecting line. IIluſtrious for a ſeries of 
time by acting in one ſphere, his genius, his temper, and his habits, 


Fa ns him incapable in other circumſtances of deviating from 


In the firſt ſituation he had the glory of an able ſtateſman, 
M the advantages of a favourite miniſter ; and in the other he 
ſhewed the influence the principle of honeſty had over him as a 
man. Proud and opiniative in his principles, he choſe rather to 
unite with the enemies of his family, than follow a medium in the 


- conteſt about religion. He was preſent in eight pitched, battles ; 


and in three of them he commanded in chief, To be made a pri- 
5 ſioner 
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foner in two, and in the third to loſe his life, was a remarkable 
inſtance, of ill: fortune. Superannuated as, Montmoreney Was, 
France ftill wanted him to prop and regulate the adminiſtration. ; 3 


and the; queen mother feigning that ſenſation of the loſs of hi im 
which the public, expreſſed, ordered his effigy to be carried at his 
funeral, a ceremony uſed only at the deceaſe of th f king, or 5 of the 
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To elevate the ſpirits « of hat partizans, to redouble the efforts 
ARG, activity and valour, and augment the report of the forces 
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ane . the Salprpriges meditated by, their followers, i A 


5 
211 


having : mtg ſome pontoons on the Seine, and joined the army 


in the night, after the battle; a defiance of che catholic forces to a 
ſecond engagement was ate chieved by them in the morning. Some 
out- guards being beat off, the mills in which they lodged were ſet 


on fire, and incurſions made to the ſuburbs of Paris. The conſta- 
ble's death and obſequics having the effect to occu py the catholic 


chiefs, and compoſe the Pariſians, thoſe bravades of the enemy 


were more eaſily endured. The court alſo every day expected the 


arrival of the count d Aremberg with the ſuccours from Flanders, 
and | had ſome ground to believe that the princes of Germany would 
not be ſo formurd as Termen! in agi the prince of Conde * 


,< 


ure eee as orocerding "5 motives different from 


thoſe of liberty of conſcience, and the maintenance of the edict of 
pacification, The duke of Saxe, and the marquis of Baden, had 


*%* D'Aubigne, liv, iy, chap. 10. 
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Both the con- 
tending par- 
ties having 
applied for 
German ſuc- 


n 


the news of 
Caſimir being 
on his march 
to aſſiſt the 
proteſtants, 1s 
received by 
them, 


pottance of the teſcurces or Germany, to al 


/ | 
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king for four thouſund Noiters, and the 


e of Sau kt Brandenburg were pet ſwaded to- permit 


tHoſe levies.” But the proteſtant chiefs undetſtood'too well the im- 
6w their adverſaries 


to ſupplant them in that quarter. Their agents Franedort and 
Chatelller had appeared at the court of Fredetick the elector Pala- 


tine, to ſolicit his alliance and aid. Duke Caſimir His ſon, being 


ſoon engaged i in their ſervice, was only detained from compleating 
his levies,” and beginning his march for Ftatice, by ſeruples the 


cobft envoys had raifed in his father's mind about the ambitious 
deigns of the prince of Conde. Thie repbrt made by” x (pecial 
neſſenger ſent by the count palatine, duſckiy temoved this re- 
trait; and Caftrati; with the true ſpirit of an adventuret fond 


ofthe command of an army, and fluſhed with the hopes of 879 


lizing and enriching himſelf i in an expedition to France, Pre 
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to enter the kingdom with an army of ſeven thouſand Reiters, 


and three thouſand Lanſquenets. The point of delicacy with re- 


ſpect to foreign auxiliaries, was now ſo far from being pretended 


by the parties at war, that it was rather matter of conteſt and tri- | 
umph, which of them ſhould ſecure” the greater ſhare &f them. 
The tidings of Caſimir having taken his rout for France, being 
received two days after the battle of St. Denis; the proteſtant 
confederates were no longer at a loſs whither to direct their courſe. 


In other reſpects their ſituation was ſuch, as might have rendered 


ita queſtion hard to be properly reſolved.” Though during the 
blockade of Paris *, la Noue by a rare inſtance of valour and con- 
duct, had, with ſcarce a troop of ſoldiers, poſſeſſed himſelf of Or- 
leans, 'and even reduced the citadel; though the city of Rochelle 


eh bid 8. 6: 
by 
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the mayoralty, had been ſecured for the prince of Condé, and a 
conſiderable body of forces under the chieftains, St. Cire Soubiſe 
Pluviant, and St, Martine, had advanced from Guienne and Xain- 
tonge into Poictou, and having taken Dorat and Luzignan, threa- 


tened the capital of the province; yet the great ſuperiority of the 


catholics in the numbers and appointment of their main army; 


and their power of obſtructing the progreſs of thoſe provincial 
reinforcements, was ſufficient to have created a pauſe in the pre- 


ſent counſels and operations of the proteſtant leaders. After ſome days 


repoſe in their quarters near Paris, they now turned off to Montereau- 
faut · yone, which was the paſſage whence they could taket he prope: 


departure for the confines of Lorain, It was the firſt happy eaſes 
quence of the reduction of Orleans, that the provincial. troops from 


Poictou having bent their rout that way, found in it a deſireable 
retfeat; and being furniſhed with three pieces of artillery, they 


were enabled to make themſelves maſters of Pont-ſur-Yonne. 


The admiral Coligni was in the neighbourhood, and immediately 
marched up to join them. They were by this junction on the 
ſouth of the Seine, not far from Sens, where Henry the young 
duke of Guiſe, lately returned from the wars in Hungary, had 


drawn together a number of the nobility of Bu reundy. The ad- 


miral having made a feint to advance towards Sens, turned ſud- 
denly to Bray on the Seine, forced Combaud who held it to ſurren- 
der, and paſſed his troops without moleſtation. Nogent and ſome 


other poſts being ſeized, the different bodies of the army bent 


their courſe to Epernay on the Marnes. Here the queen regent 
thought to detain them by meſſages of peace. It was always the 
prince of Conde's difpofition to hearken to terms, and though the 


vidame of Chartres, and others of the chiefs declared, that all ſuch 
| overtures 
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which, after 

ſome conſul- 

tations, deter- 

mines them 

to proceed to 


the frontiers, dom, conſiſted with their ri eputation and credit. 


in order to 
meet him. 


December. 


x 
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orertures ought to be bees as mere Mendes, an affig 


made for a meeting of deputies at Montereau; — 2 on 
the ſide of the courtiers. It was now matter of conſultation and 


debate among the leaders of the army, whether the continuation 


of their march to meet Caſimir on the diſtant confines of the king- 


In their circum- 


ſtances after the battle of St. Denis, when they had made no pre- | 
parations for ſuch a rout, and the royal army daily augmentij 


#19 would be ſoon put. in motion to follow them; it had ſo much 
Wilts appearance of a flight, that the admiral propoſed to ſtop ſhort; hn 


content themſelves with ſending a party of their Nobleſſe to con- 


duct Caſimir. - But the vidame of Chartres inſiſted that the ſafeſt 


and moſt. expedient counſel ought always to be.deemed reputable, 
and that to accompliſh the material point of joining with him, 


would contribute both to their advantage and honour. 


When 


Coligni admitted the juſtice of the opinion, ſome contended fur- 
ther; that for the ſake of expedition, the marching army. ſhould 
be compoſed only of their cavalry, and that the foot might be left 
behind to maintain the different poſts they poſſeſſed. This ſcheme 
the admiral ſtrenuouſly. oppoſed. It was indeed demonſtrable that 


the infantry would have been expoſed. by it to certain deſtruction, 


and the whole of thoſe weak lodgements forced by the catholic 
army in a few days *. Not to divide their ſmall army, thus ap- 
pearing a neceſſary reſolution, the order of their march was fixed. 


The prince of Condè led the van with his main battle, the admiral 
followed with the left wing, and D' Andelot with all the muſ- 


queteers they could mount on horſeback, covered their flanks, and 
forraged for the army; de Mouy having the command of the light 
cavalry, cloſed the rear. The conduct neceſſary in adandoning, 


* D'Aubigne, chap. 10. 


their 
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their various poſts fo near the quarters of the enemy, the danger 
and difficulty of purſuing a long and winding march through the 
borders of Champaigne, where they had no Pe of 1 in caſe 


of a r een auth be n n 


* 


Tas: vacancy of the conſtable s office, 20 the removal of one ſo 


'. 
9 3 * 


he queen mother was now freed from the apprehenfion of any 


chief command of the army in her power. Having anticipated 
this event in her mind, ſhe had already conformed her ſchemes to 


it, and even adjuſted her affections as a mother to her ambition. 
This appeared by her early deſtination of her ſon the duke of An- 


nt in dignity and power as Montmorency were circumſtances 
of great importance to the preſent and future conduct of affairs. 


ontrouler of her poli tical management, and had the diſpoſal of the 
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The queen 
mothe:, not- 
withſtandin 
Charles's 


averſion to it, 


jou to the rank and office of a lieutenant general, and by her in- 


ſiſting on this meaſure, notwithſtanding the jealouſy and averſion 
to it Charles diſcovered . I am able enough, he was heard to 


fay, to bear myſelf the conſtable's ſword, and have no DCC: 


to appoint- a younger lieutenant to command my armies.” The 
arguments Catharine had to alledge in ſupport of this point, ſo 


neceſſary to ſecure her future authority, were plauſible; and 
Charles knew not how to controvert her dictates. A change of 
the principal commanders in the army, ſuch as ſhe wiſhed to ſee, 
was the immediate effect of it f. From the appointment of the 
marſhals de Coſſe and de Tavannes, to be the duke of Anjou's 
chief counſellors in war, and the pretenſions of the duke of Mon- 
penſier, as a prince of the blood, to have the precedency in the 
field next to the general, the marſhal Montmorency, and his brother 


* Brantorne de Charles IX. 
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+ D'Avila, liv. iv. 
d'Amville, 


confers the 


office of lieu- 


tenant gene- 
ral on the 


duke of An- 
jou. 
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N V. Amma deemed themſelves excluded from their rank, and even 


To 


Whilſt diſ- 
putes among 
the catholie 
commanders 


Dec. 12th. 


hinder their 
military Ope- 
rations 3 3 


Chalons, and by defeating the three captains Bloſſet, Bois 


the duke of Aumale conceived ſome ſecret diſfatis faction. While 
thoſe military tranſpoſitions raiſed diſguſts, and perplexed the 


counſels of the court, the motions of the royal army were inter- 


rupted, and inſtead of an immediate effort being made to fall on 
the proteſtants, time was conſumed, in mean endeayours: to d 
them from purſuing the career of their march, by artful propoſiti- 
ons of peace x. The negotiators paſſed hetwixt the camps, and a 
truce agreed on for three days had ſearcely expired, when the 
int de Briſſac attacked a, diviſion. of the enemy at Sarri near 


Cari, occaſioned a confuſion that might have proved pernicious: to 
the reſt of the army. But the principal chiefs of the catholic army, 
were not well agreed either in their ſentiments or plan of action. 
Some of them underſtood: the queen mother's intentions in treaties 
of this kind, and were diſpoſed to be no more ſcrupulous than ſhe, 
on the point of honour. Others inclined- to retain their military 


command, and expoſe their reputation to no unneceſſary riſque, 


governed their conduct by a different rule. The aſſault that was 
begun, and the remifſne6 or neglect of puſhing a general engage- 


ment, evidently ſhewed the diſagreement among the general offi- 


cers; and while the diſcord was increaſed by alternate diſputes 


about what ſhould and might have been performed; the prince of 


Conde, by an accelerated march ſtretched toward the river Meuſe, 
and having paſſed it at St. Michael, arrived in the territory of Lo- 
raine, Fatigued and exhauſted. with exceſſive toil and ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtance, the army expected now to meet duke Caſimir. Fiye days 
_ paſſed without. poſitive intelligence of him. Fruſtrated of this 


* Thuan, ibid, p. 840, Brantome de Briſſac. [OE 
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hope, which. alone afforded a view of relief, the Wear troops 
were ſeized with the gloomy fits of impatience and deſpair. 
Hardly: did the prince of Conde's ſprightly humour and gaicty, 
or the admiral's grave exhortations, divert and reſtrain them from 


reſolving to diſband and ſhift for themſelves. The welcome news 


of Caſimir's army being i in the neighbourhood came ; but to the 
chief officers the joy of it was allayed with the recolleQion, that 


the large ſum of a hundred thouſand crowns, had been expreſſly 
ſtipulated to be paid to the German prince on the day he joined 
the confederates. - To obviate this new ground of diſquiet and 
perplexity, the only reſource was a grievous one. A trial was 
made to levy a contribution from troops, which had the utmoſt 
difficulty to purchaſe ſubſiſtence for themſelves. Upon the prince 
of Conde ſetting the example by giving up his money, his plate, 
| and his rings; there was ſeen a noble and ſurprifing emulation 
among the chief captains for liberality. The common ſoldiers and 
the lacqueys of the camp, affected with it, and with the harangues 
of the miniſters, alſo contended with each other in preſenting their 
gifts. A collection of thirty thouſand crowns was in this manner 
obtained; and even the Germans, underſtanding how this moiety 


of their payment was earned, declared themſelves for the Preſent 
ſatisfied with it. 
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concluded. Account of the French. attempts to colontze. in Ameriqa 


Lecret preparations to ſeize the prince of Condꝭ and tbe: admiral 
iT e eſcape 70 Rocbell.— Paſſage of the Loire by. d Andelot.— 


De P Hoſpital's ref gnation of his effice—Conmand Y . the ala 
e given to. the Sale e þ io bs band; or idaho 


\ HE principal armies of the catholics and proteliagts: before 
fe their expedition into Champagne, would have received' con- 


aderable reinforcements from the provinces, but their different 


partisans found immediate employment i in trying the Arength, and. 


Ke 5711.59? 
The combats. oppoſing th t he defi Igns of each other . The proteſtant forces which: 


ters of tile 
chiefs in the 
provinces, 


and encou- + 


— de Tende's ſon in Province, and Montbrun raiſed in 


ene were engaged by the order of d'Acier, ' who Had the 
chief command in the ſouthern provinces, in reducing Nimes, 


Montpelier, and other places in. Languedoc. Seven thouſand 


aſſembled by the captains de Poulin, Bourniquet, Montclar and 


Caumont, and three other chiefs, who all together had the title 
of the viſcounts, betook themſelves. to the fi iege of Fr ronton, | and 
the aſſaults of ſuch other ſmall garriſons of the catholics on the 
Rhone and i in Davphiny; as created either dread: or annoyance to 
the country around. Moſt of the provincial chiefs on both ſides 


were, in this manner, both obliged and diſpoſed to undertake vari- 
ous expeditions, without any concert with the principal comman- 


ders, and upon plans which were ſolely contrived by themſelves. 
The troops which followed them often could not be induced to 


2 D' Aubigne, liv. iv. chap. 12. | 
march 
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march to any great diſtance from their native counties; and when Book V. 
they met with a ruffle, were apt ſuddenly to retreat and diſperſe. Te 
We may have occaſion afterwards to obſerve to what excels the 

"chiefs of the provinces ſtretched this privilege of independent war. 


Eben when they were able, and intended to join the main armies, 
Auifference of opinion among the captains, and occurrences of little 
moment ere heſitation and delay which frequently ruined the 


deſign * Ponſenac, Verbelet and Louvez raiſed three thouſand are carried on 
confuſedly, | 


foot and five hundred horſe from Auverne Fores and Beaujolois, | 

for the ſervice of the prince of Conde, and fixed a day for their g 
rendezvous and their march. It was then diſputed whether they : 

1 ought not rather to wait till ſome other reinforcement. came up; ; 9 
4 and when this was agreed to, they began in the mean time to amuſe f 
4 chemſelves with little enterprizes, and Louvez ſeparated from them. : : | 
| Montars, the duke of Nemours, lieutenant in the Bourboneſe, 1 4 

adviſed the catholic chiefs, Terride and Monſalez, who marched 9 

1 near Forez with the levies of Guienne, how they lay expoſed to a 4 
Z blow. Though it was only a ſudden rout, with little fighting or 2M 
I bloodſhed, the diſperſion of Ponſenac's ſoldiers was ſo general, that il 
he could with difficulty pick up a hundred and twenty horſe to make 1 

4 1 a ſtraggling retreat to Valence. By the mention of ſome of thoſe 4 
incidents! in the provincial combats, it is not intended that a ſpecial EN 
eſtimate may be formed of the comparative advantages and loſſes on 4 
either fide. It is impoſſible often to judge what was the conf:- — 9 

quence or effect of many of thoſe petty victories and defeats. It is and with va- # | 

ſufficient, if the ſketch here given ſerve as a drapery to the picture e e j ; 

of France, involved in every quarter in civil war. As the reduction © 1 | 
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of towns ſcattered the forces of the proteſtants, and hindered the 


* Thuan. ibid. p. 839. 


augmentation 
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Xx V. avgroentationi of their main army, we may reckon that the POP 
5 J > — ment of four thouſand troops from d'Acier's corps, which, under 
Mouvan and the viſoounts, marched towards Orleans, ptoyed at this 
: | -time of more utility to their party than the ſeizure of ſeveral places | 
that could eaſily be retaken, This body had the good fortune to 
revenge Ponſenac's rout on the catholic captains, St. Geran de 
SBordes and St. Chaumont, who having drawn together about 
eie the forces of Auverne to the number of eight hundred 
+ horſe and two thouſand foot, were ſurpriſed and defeated. The 
7 timely arrival of the viſcounts for the relief of Orleans was of much 
3 greater moment. It was one of the conſequences of the prince of 
. 5 Condẽ's haſty departure to meet the Germans, that this important 
place whither the princeſs his wife and other proteſtant ladies had 
i roetreated, was ſcarcely provided of a ſufficient garriſon. The ſur- 
1 priae of it had been attemped by the count de Martinengues, who 
bl with a reſolute body of horſemen narrowly failed poſſeſſing himſelf 
[ of the gate Barriere. Being now obliged to retire to Blois, the 
| | : | viſcounts, who were furniſhed with ſome pieces of cannon, and a 
1 ' reinforcement from Orleans, followed him thither, and by a well 
| _ Judged attack forced Richlieu, who commanded in the town, to 
capitulate. On the other hand, Lewis de Gonzaguo, ſecond fon 
= of the duke of Mantua, who by his marriage with the heireſs of 
| | Nevers was inveſted with the title and eſtate of that French duke 
| dom, had collected a large body of Italian and Swiſs troops, which 
4 in their paſſage through Dauphiny and the Lioneſe, being increaſed 
A by the corps of Mougiron and the baron des Adretz, now 'turned 
Ul catholic, were computed to no leſs than fourteen thouſand men. 
c Nevers conducted thoſe troops into Champagne, and joined the 
| duke of Anjou. Montluc, on being obliged to change the ſcene of 
C his exploĩts from Guienne to the neighbourhood of Rochelle, pro- 
q + WE jected 
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ected much without being able to execute any important delign ign, 


und the baron des Andrets on changing ſides no longer equalled the 


enterprizing genius of his. rival, nor ins SOC GIL report of his own 
rueful fame. he 


Tas, 2ugmentation of the duke of Anjou's army by the count | 
d'Aremberg's auxiliaries, and other foreign troops, and the nume 


rous reinforcements from the provinces, diſcovered the unqueſtion- 


able ſuperiority of the catholics above their antagoniſts; from 


which, however, the court reaped not any ſuitable proportion of 


advantage or honour. The retreat of the proteſtant confederates 
in the rigorous ſeaſon of winter to the borders of the kingdom, 
without the ordinary convoys of ammunition or ſtores for refitting 
either the arms or clothes of their ſoldiers, inſtead ef rendering 
them an eaſy prey to a powerful army that followed them, proved 


in the iſſue a ſort of triumph. When the negotiations for peace 
were again renewed, and the main articles agreed on, the court, as 


if ſtill watching an occaſion to ſtrike the blow they had miſſed, 


prolonged and then * broke off the treaty. “ Why, faid the car- 
dinal of Chatillon, do we defer the concluſion of ſuch a buſineſs, 
when we may underſtand what each day's delay coſts the kingdom 
in blood and treaſure.“ Being ak ed what method he could propoſe 
for eſtabliſhing: a laſting peace. I know of none, replied he, 


ſo eſſential as to prevent its being made in order to be violated.” 


The behaviour of the courtiers too fully juſtified this reflection on 
their ar tifices. Diverted from laying ſiege to Orleans, or cutting 
off the reinforcements that gradually arrived there, having affected 
no military atchievement that could be boaſted of, in the purſuit 
of a retiring enemy, inadvertent even to the credit of concluding 
5 P' Aubigne, liv, iv, chap. 19. 
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had joined Caſimir, | the catholic commanders were now obliged 
to conſider how thoſe deficiencies i in their conduct could be com- 


penſated; when, after this. junction, the proteſtant confederates 
: were become more nearly a match for them in the field. From 
Pont-a-Mouſon the German prince tranſmitted a manifeſto, to the ; 
king of France, in which he ſignified, that having come, not as A 
mercenary. adventurer, but to protect thoſe of the ſame religion 
with the proteſtants of the empire, he was diſpoſed to advance 
With his troops, upon the refuſal of liberty of conſcience, or. retire 
from the kingdom on the proper grant of it to them. It was now 


the buſineſs of the confederates to penetrate again into the interior 


parts of France. The capacity of the commanders appeared by 


the plan ſettled for the regular march, and the proviſion made for 
the ſupply of the army. Its diſcipline being diſſolved by the late 


oppoſition to neceſſity, and its wants and rapacity increaſed by the acceſſion of 
the Germans; the beſt expedients which in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances could be employed to mitigate both thoſe evils, were 


ſtudied and practiſed. It is a monſter, ſaid Coligni, ſpeaking of 
an army, which muſt firſt be formed by the belly.” His regula- 
tions on the preſent occaſion correſponded to his maxim. All the 


waggons and carriages, which belonged to the chiefs and private 
| officers, were loaded with proviſions for the troops. To every 


company of the cavalry, one baker and two baggage-horſes were 
aſſigned. A diſtribution of bread was ordered to be made among 
the infantry every day when they took up their quarters. ann 
were appointed to receive the compoſitions of towns that yielded. 
For preventing the danger of widening their quarters, to which the 


ee of ſhelter and ene obliged them, the propereſt diſ- 
poſition 


_ 
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poſition of the army was made, and a ſlight entrenchment ordered Book V. 
to be thrown up about their different lodgements. Under ſuch = an 
arrangement, while the military order of their march directed the 
diviſion of their quarters to avoid the duke of Anjou's army, they 
bent their courſe a different way towards Burgundy ; and having 
paſſed betwixt Chaumont and Joinville, and advanced near Lan- 


greſs, they reached the ſources of the Seine. A party of the Italian 
bands, poſted here by the duke of Nevers, to oppoſe their paſſage 


of the fords, was put to flight. Having met with no conſiderable 
oppoſition, they proceeded to the paſſage of the Loin at Montargis, 0 .....:. 


and ſoon arrived in the county of Beauſſe, and the neighbourhood dhe »*igh- 
| | bourhood of 
Orleans, 


of Orleans. 


Tn commanders of the catholic army having ſlipt the oppor- 
tunity of forcing the confederates, under the diſadvantages of 
weakneſs and diſcouragements, to a general engagement, and the 
queen mother being always afraid to hazard a decifive battle, 
nothing was attempted againſt the prince of Conde, now reinforced 
by the German auxiliaries. Catherine's * regard for the perſonal 
ſafety of her darling ſon, diſpoſed her the more to excuſe the gene- 
rals who were blamed, and to favour their cautious conduct. 
Her natural ſubtlety and refinement eaſily repreſented the ſcheme 
of ſpinning out the ſcene of military operations, as deſtructive and 
inſupportable to them, whoſe ſtrength conſiſted in hired auxilia- Racourgyd 
ries, which they were unable to pay. Satisfied that the army, 7 wr 
unexpoſed to loſs or diminution by a rencounter, ſhould return to catholics, * 
cover the metropolis, and defirous to purſue the ſafeſt courſe, ſhe 
diſpatched Caſtelnau to haſten the Reiters, which the duke of 
Saxe had engaged to furniſh to the line. The prince of Conde, 


* Brantome de Charles IX. 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE 
however, finding the county of Beauce left open to him · , and 


ſenſible that his army, which could be recruited and ſupplied with 
proviſions from Orleans, would ſuffer in diſcipline and reputation 
by inactivity, determined immediately to employ it in the ſiege of 


Chartres. The convenience of this large city for a place of arms, 
and its contiguity to Orleans, were more conſiderable than its 
ſtrength or importance in other reſpects. The attack of it being 
chiefly: deſigned to ſhew the power of the confederates, and to 


alarm the city of Paris, which was not far diſtant from it; the 


prince of | Conde, with the main army, made a forced march of 
twenty leagues in two days; and on the twenty-firſt of February 
inveſted the town. The reluctance of the citizens to admit the 
firſt party of the catholic troops appointed for the garriſon, was an 


indication that the reſiſtance of Chartres would not be long or 


obſtinate. But the choice of Linieres, a chevalier of the order, 


and an officer of valour and {kill, to have the command, com- 


which being 


bro ght near 


to a ſurten- 


der; 


penſated ſeveral diſadvantages attending the beſieged place. His 
troops, amounting to four thouſand, were ſcarcely ſufficient to 
man the wide ramparts, which were defective both in ſtructure and 
contrivance. He raiſed entrenchments behind the walls, and pre- 


vailed on the townſmen to aſſiſt in repairing the works, and took 


all proper meaſures for repelling the attacks of the afſailants. The 
efforts made by the confederate chiefs to advance their batteries and 
manage their attacks, and diſtreſs the town, were no leſs aſſiduous 
and reſolute. After ſome ineffectual trials to open a breach near 
the gate of Dreux, the enterprize of turning off the river near 
d Eure, which run through the town, was undertaken and exe- 
cuted. The ſuſpenſion of the corn-mills, which enſued from 


+ D*Aubigne, ibid. chap. 16, 
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brought the city to a capitulation. Eut while Linieres pro- 
tracted his defence to extremity, a treaty of peace, again renewed 
and promoted by the intercourſe of de Meſme, lord of Malafliſe, 
and de Combalt, commiſſioners from the court, with the cardinal 
of Chatillon, was on the point of being finiſhed at Longjumeau. 
Both parties diſcovered, by the concluſion of it, their different 


genius and ſituation. Bold and confident only in the efficacy of 
her policy, apprehenſive about the uncertain events of war, and 
| in the midſt of her care for the duke of Anjou, and the embar- 


raſſed ſtate of the government; ſolicitous to try the leſs perilous 


extenſion of her beloved arts, the queen mother ſought a tempo- 
rary agreement as the moſt convenient and deſirable refuge. United 


by a ſenſe of common danger, apt to dread the finiſter deſigns of 


their adverſaries, and eaſily rouzed to ſtrike ſome formidable blow, 


the prince of Conde and his aſſociates having breathed their ſudden 
indignation, and run their firſt career of bravery, were diſpoſed to 
abate of their ardor, and liſten e hy to terms of accommodation. 


This was the general temper of the two parties during ihe civil 
war *. At this juncture, alike wearied of the deman ds and expen- * 


five ſupport of the Reiters and other foreign troops. they were hath 
engaged by neceſſity to conſent to an agreement. Tr was o us 
to ſeveral of the proteſtant chiefs, that the court defired a tr 


to preſerve Chartres, and to be extricated from tne preſent incum- 


brances the war had created. The admiral Coligni judged it 
unſeaſonable to conclude the peace, before the Pariſians were fur- 
ther terrified by the reduction of that town. But the generality 
of the chieftains wiſhed and longed to have a reſpite from hoſti- 


* Memoires de Caſtel, liv. vi. chap. 11, | 
" - 0 lities, 
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March 20. 


by which the 
foreign troops 
on both ſides. 
are diſmiſſed. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
lities, which always expoſed their eſtates and families to havock 


and ruin; and, by the uninterrupted labours of à winter eam- 


paign, at this time, had obliged them to ſubſiſt almoſt i in the ſame 


manner as the common ſoldiers. The articles of peace were found 
eaſy to be ſettled, when the commanders on both fides thus: con- 


ſpired in their purpoſes. Upon the point of religion, they were 


reduced to one general head, that of the full reſtoration of the laſt 
edict of pacification ſigned at Amboiſe, without the reſtrictions. 


annexed to it by the ordinance of Rouſſillon, or any other explana- 


tive ſtatutes. The king being in majority *, there was no 


reſerence made to his future will and pleaſure, but the edict was 
declared to be ratified until it pleaſed God to unite France in the 
bond of one religion. The moſt ſpeedy promulgation of the articles 
by the parliaments and their punctual execution were ſtipulated by 


the court. It was agreed that all the foreign troops ſhould be 
preſently diſmiſſed. Thoſe of prince Caſimir, as well as others, 


being paid their arrears, and contract money by the king; part 


reimburſed by the proteſtants · :. Tranſacting the diſcharge of the 
Germans proved no eaſy buſineſs. The duke of Saxe, to whom 


Caſtelnau had carried a rich preſent of the pictures of the royal 


of which was to be underſtood as his gratuity, and the reſt to be 


family, and whoſe Reiters, levied in twenty-ſeven days, were 


arrived on the frontiers, baulked and provoked at the order to 


countermand them, was hardly pacified with a ſum of compenſa- 
tion. Some part of Caſimir's payment being delayed for a time, 


he with difficulty ſubmitted to the indignity, and made a flow 


retreat out of the kingdom. Such was the concluſion of the ſecond 


civil war, and of that treaty which was called the little peace, from 


its ſhort duration. 


* Thuan, ibid, p. 848. D*Avila, liv, ir. 4 Caſtelnau, liv, vi. chap, 11. 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX, 4565 


pT ER beholding France, for ſuch a tract of time, the ſcene Book V. 
of domeſtic broils and inceſſant diſcord, we would hardly expect 8 
to find the hiſtory of this period informing us of her maritime 
adventures in the new world of America. While the Spaniards and 

| Portugueſe, after the firſt diſeoveries of Columbus, had penetrated 
into thoſe regions of the globe, called the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and ſent forth frequent fleets and colonies to ſecure their invaſions 
of Mexico, Peru, the Braſils, and Goa; the French attempted not 
to ſhare the golden harveſt, nor yet imitated the later range of the 
Engliſh into the coaſts of North America. By the neglect and 
diſcouragement of the marine, even their private adventurers, were . eben 
reſtrained: from that fpirit of enterprize, which then diffuſed itſelf the fiſt at- 


3 . | tempts of the 
among the other nations *. It was the genius of the admiral French to co- 


Coligni, extended to every object that could advance the honour e : 
and intereſt of his country, which firſt produced an attention to 
this point of national advantage. To ſay with ſome catholic hiſ- 
torians, that his motive was to plant Calviniſm in the weſtern 
world, when in the reign of Henry II. he employed his intereſt to 
recommend Villegagnon to the court, and obtain authority for 
equipping ſome ſhips for a French ſettlement in the Brafils, 
appeared a commendation too flat and ungenerous, for the merit 
of this project. Thoſe, who on account of their religion, were 
expoſed to perfecution and penal tortures at home, moſt readily - 
embarked in ſuch hazardous expeditions ; and the ſcheme of pre- 
ſerving them attached, and rendering them ſerviceable to the ſtate, 
in a part of the world where they could not diſturb it, muſt be 
allowed to have been both humane and agreeable to the wiſeſt 
— After the deſtruction of this colony i in the Braſils, where 
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a fort was built that bore his name *, Coligni reſumed an enter- 


= prizciof the ſame kind, and in the beginning of the year in which 


the firſt civil war aroſe, got the royal commiſſion for ſending John 


Ribaud, a noted mariner of Dieppe, with two veſſels, to the coaſt 
of Florida. Near the firth of dt. Helen, Fort Carolina was con- 

ſtructed; and Ribaud having left his lieutenant, with a garriſon and 
5 proviſions, | ſailed back to France to obtain a reinforcement and 
other ſupplies. The confuſions of the kingdom having prevented 


the ſucceſs of his errand and his return; the garriſon, weak and 


| deſtitute of proviſions, at length abandoned the fort, and in the 


utmoſt ſtraits found their paſſage to England. At the peace of 


Orleans, the account of the diſaſter having not yet reached France, 
the admiral again took care to make another equipment of three 


ſhips, and, appointed Laudonniere, who had been in the former 
expedition, to command them. On their arrival in Florida, it 
was judged proper to change the ſituation of the fort to a place 
more commodious. . The affairs of the new ſettlers proſpered, 


until a party of them, taking advantage of Laudonniere's ſickneſs, 


made excurſions to the Spaniſh main, and to the iſland of Cuba. 
Thoſe piracies diſtracted and ruined them; and Laudonniere was on 
the point of ſetting ſail to France, when g ibaud arpeared with ſzven 
veſſels in the bay. The Spaniards by this time had fitted out a 
ſquadron of eight fail; which, coming in the critical time of the 
debarkation, and while the two commanders diſputed whether to 
truſt to the defence of the fort, or that of their (hi ps, fo far accom- 
pliſhed the deſtruction of the one and the other, that Ladonniere 
and Ribaud's fon, glad to eſcape with ſome of their veſſels, carried 
tidings to France of the ſhocking batchery and cruel inſults com- 


* Thuan. liv. xli. p. 869. D'Aubigne, liv. iv. 
mitted 
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mitted on their countrymen by the Spaniards. Almoſt the whole 
priſoners being maſſacred, and many of their bodies hung on trees 
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Book V. 
— — 
1568. 


and gibbets; labels affixed to them, bore that this treatment was 


given them, not as Corſairs and Frenchmen, but as Lutherans 


and heretics. Laudonniere's complaint of the outrage and indignity 
done to the bonour and name of the French nation, were little 


regarded at the court; but a remarkable revenge was undertaken Aug. 1567. 


by a private perſon, Dominique de Gourgues, a Gaſcoon captain, 
Who being made priſoner in the Tuſcan wars, had been ſent to the 


gallies by the Spaniards. Inflamed with ſtrong reſentment, which 


he had ſworn to execute againſt them, and ambitions of appearing” 


ſingle 1 in the vindication of the public wrong ; he put his eſtate to 
ſale; ſtretched his credit for money, and rigged out ſome {mall} 
veſſels manned with ſoldiers for Florida. His atchievements were 


no leſs ſurpriſing than the undertaking. With two hundred men 


and ſome ſavages, he made himſelf maſter of the Carolin Fort, and 


two others erected near it, which were mounted with cannon, and 


defended by four hundred Spaniſh ſoldiers. He retaliated the 
butchery and inſcription on the hanged captives. © I have treated 
you thus, he wrote, not as Spaniards only, but as traitors, robbers, 


and murderers.” Being returned to France, he found the Spaniſh 


influence at court ſo far ſuperior to the eſteem of his ſignal exploit, 


and to the taſte for the poſſeſſion of Florida, that he was obliged | 
to avoid the imminent danger of a capital proſecution, by an 


obſcure retreat. A more hopeful expedition, undertaken a ſhort . 


time before this, by Bertrand de Montluc, the ſon of the general, 5 


and purſued on the plan of forming a ſettlement on the Guinea 
and on the 


coaſts, and opening to France the tract of the Portugueſe naviga- 


tion to the Cape of Good Hope, and the Eaſt Indies, had been like- 
| wile 
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coaſt of Gui- 
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wiſe attended with 4 Aiſuſtrous fate, In the iſlund of Madeira, 
the Portugueſe, who refuſed them admittance for water and provi- 


ſions after a ſtorm, were too weak to reſiſt their aſſault ; but young 
Montluc having received a mortal wound in ſtorming the town, 
the progreſs of the expedition ſtopped, and the diſſipated remain- 


der of the officers and ſoldiers, who ſought their way to different 
parts of France, were with difficulty protected by the admiral 
Coligni and old Montluc, from a ſevere judgment of their enter- 
prize upon the remonſtrances of the envoy of Portugal. In this 
manner, from the inadvertency of the court of France to the pub- 
lic intereſt and the ſubſequent broils of the nation, which increaſed 
the diſcouragement of the marine, and unhinged every extenſive 
ſcheme of policy; the French attempts to colonize in the new 


world proved tardy, Irregular and abortive. Half a century paſſed 
before they endeavoured to make ſome ſmall amends to them- 


ſelves, by a ſettlement in the cold and ſnowy region of Canada. 
When the American dominions of Spain formed an empire, and 
.the Engliſh colonies advanced in population, thoſe of France 
appeared i in their infancy, or only began to ſubſiſt. In the active 
reign of Lewis XIV. the government underſtood thaie importance, 


and ſupported them ; and the later regard of the French court to 
maritime affairs and commercial intereſt, eſtabliſhed them on a 
firmer foundation. But, notwithſtanding the recent induſtry both of 
the people of the colonies, and of the government of France, to 


augment their ſecurity and ſtrength, their comparative inferiority 
and weakneſs were maniſeſt in the late war with the Engliſh. In 
the conteſt for the dominion of the Indian country of North Ame- | 
rica, it may be ſaid that France ſuffered for the political maladies 


ſhe laboured under, in the period of the preſent hiſtory ; and that, 
as ſhe could then eſtabliſh no American ſettlement, ſo ſhe could 


not 
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not now maintain with ſucceſs her pretenſions to * in that Boon V. 
ou 'of me | cet | | | 1568. 


27 w 4 


ne months ſcarcely paſſed. before REF TONY ſigns of- an July 1568. 

ris Mn of the peace of Chartres appeared, It ſeemed 

as if it had been agreed only to ſmother for a moment the flame of 

diſcord, without any purpoſe of extinguiſhing the fire. Yet in 

the-propenſity of the two parties to come to a rupture, a palpable 

difference may be obſerved. On the part of the proteſtant leaders Appearance; 

| | a : RE. of diſcord 

no deſign or thought of becoming aggreſſors in quarrel and hoſti- Hon begin to 

ariſe betweea 


lity ſeems to haye been entertained. From the complaints againſt the paries; 
them with reſpect to Coquaville, who aſſembled two thouſand ſol- 


diers in the borders of Picardy for the ſervice of the prince of 
Orange, any ſuch intention could not be inferred. What one ſol - 
dier of fortune attempted, at a time when the turmoil of war had 
hardly ceaſed, was unjuſtly imputed to the chiefs of his party * 
All concern in the irregular action was diſowned by the prince of 
Conde, and Coquaville left to the chaſtiſement of the court, was 
ſhut up in St. Valeri by the marſhal de Coſſe, and paid for his 
temerity with the loſs of his head. It is even queſtionable how 
far the heſitation or refuſal of Montauban, Sancerre, and of fome 
other towns in Languedoc and Dauphiny, to reſign their arms, and 
receive the catholic garriſons, could be chargeable on the proteſtant 
aſſociates, who had agreed to the terms of peace. Certain it is, 
that in many of thoſe places, from their ſituation not eaſily acceſ- 
ſible, ſubjection to authority, or compliance with diſagreeable 
commands, could not be eaſily obtained. With regard to the oppo- 
ſition of Rochelle to admit Jarnac, appointed governor of it by the 


* D*Aubigne, liv, iv. chap. 22. Thuan. lib, xlii. Brantome de Briſſac. 
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Book V. king, it was plain that the citizens, without regulating themſelves: 
was) by the general meaſures of either party, preſumed to ſtand on their 

| antient privileges ; and on the ſeparate footing of them, to debate- 

with the court the equity of the preſent demands made on them, 

and of the commiſſion which Vielle- Wille was emiowered. to exe- | 

cute in the city. To behold ſuch a reſiſtive temper in the citizens 

of ſo important a place as Rochelle, and to obſerve the court and 

catholic authority controuled in other towns, might afford ſome 
1 one fatisfaction, and a deſirable ſecurity to thoſe, who in the conjunc- 
ture of a recent agreement, had ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive, 
and truſted to ſuch reſources, in caſe of danger x. But none of 2 


_ 
_ 


but the court 


e , thoſe circumſtances were ſufficient to create freſh indignation againſt. 

hs af pH the proteſtants, nor furniſh ground of fear for the peace of the ſtate. 

rapture than COTE 3 a : : | "Ip . 

the proteſtant The prince of Conde had retired to his houſe of Noyers in Bur- 
iets ;. | | : 


gundy, a catholic province, governed by the marſhal de Tavannes, 
where he could give no umbrage to the court. The admiral's 
retreat was equally unſuſpicious. In this ſituation, the rehearſal of 
the infolencies of the catholics, and of the oppoſition given by them 
in various parts to the execution of the edict, was daily heard by 
them; and amidſt that diſguſtful narrative of real and alledged vio- 
lences, which till beſpoke the reign of the antient ſpirit of enmity 
to their party ; they were particularly ſtruck with the account of 2 
the murder of Cipiere, the count de Tende's ſon, by the catholic 3 
mob at Frejus, in the preſence of the magiſtrate. Affected with 4 
thoſe and many other alarms , we ſhall ſuppoſe, with ſome hiſto- 
rians, that the reſiſtance of the towns was privately encouraged by 
them, while we recollect, at the ſame time, that ſeveral groſs 
bodies of the foreign troops, and the whole of the French bands, 


* Addit, aux Caſtel, liv. vii, chap. 7. + D* Avila, liv. iv. 
8 contrary 
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con rary to the terms of the accommodation, were ſtill kept on foot 
by the court, 


O the other fide, the behaviour of the court, in any view 


ſcarcely capable of a favourable conſtruction, bore to obſerving and 


critical eyes, ſenſible marks of ſecret rancour and diſſatisfaction 
with the peace “. It was ſoon known that the articles of it were 


reflected upon as derogatory to the honour of the king, and a diſ- 


appointment of that juſt reſentment he owed the party, which 
made the attempt at Mongeaux. From the prevalence of this 


temper, affairs were allowed to go on in a turbulent courſe; and 


while the uproars of the vulgar, and the maſſacres committed by 
them, received no check, the numerous forces of the catholics 
were ſeen occupying thoſe places, and inveſting the provinces, 


' where the proteſtant chiefs had authority or intereſt. Even at 
Noyers, where the prince of Conde. reſided, a ſoldier was diſco- 
vered and ſeized attempting a ſurvey of the ditch and wall of the 
caſtle. The repreſentations that de Teligni was commiſſioned by the 
prince to make, with reſpect to this cloudy appearance of things, 


7. 
Book V. 


1568. 


Ip 


who, notwith- 
ſtanding vari- 
ous ſuſpicious 
practices of 
of the court, 
Auguſt. 


© 


ſtruck the young king; who, as he wiſhed not to ſee the duke of 


Anjou at the head of the army, frequently expreſſed his ſolicitude 


to the queen mother, that the civil war might not be re-kindled in 
the kingdom. Catherine, who had laid her ſchemes in another 
way, and hoped to reach her end without running the precarious 


chance of war, could not help ſuſpecting that Charles uttered this 


ſentiment at the inſtigation of a prompter, capable in the preſent 
circumſtances of defeating her clandeſtine deſigns. De T'Hoſpital, 
the chancellor, was the perſona on whom, with ſome reaſon, her 


* Thuan, ibid, 
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continuing 

ir reſolute and 
doubtful how 
to behave, 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


ſuſpicion fell ; and ſhe reſolved at once to remove ſuch a counſellor 
from intercourſe with her ſon, and to get rid of ſo dangerous a 
judge of her own deciſions. The aſperſions of the zealous cabal, 
of which this. faithful miniſter had been generally the object, were 
now redoubled againſt him; and the proteſtants had ground to 
conſider the nickname of the politicians, by which he and his few 
adherents were now traduced at court, and the conteſt contrived 


in the council as the preface to his expulſion, to be a pregnant teſ- 
timony that ſiniſter intentions Were formed againſt them. But, if 


the ſtrain of the pope's bull, which permitted to the king the alie-. 
nation of a hundred and fifty thouſand crowns of the church reve- 
nue, and aſſigned the extirpation of heretics in France as the rea- 


fon of the grant, ſtartled the chancellor at the council table, and 
created a freſh alarm to the proteſtants; what the king's letters 


intimated to the prince of Conde, about the payment of Caſſimir's 
arrears amounting to three hundred thouſand crowns, may be well 
reckoned to have added to his perplexity and aſtoniſhment, and that 
of his principal adherents. It was declared to be his majeſty's plea- 
ſure, that this groſs ſum for the diſcharge of which the chiefs had 
bound themſelves, ſhould be levied not in the manner they had 
propoſed, by a general contribution among the proteſtants, but 
only from the leading men, who had bore arms and appeared in 


the field. Subſequent to this reſtriction intended to diſtreſs and 
divide their party, a copy of a declaration to be ſworn by them 


was tranſmitted to the preſidents of the provinces. It was an oath 


of allegiance of a very ſingular form. Strange it may be deemed; 


that the queen mother, under this ruffled ſurface of things, con- 
cealed the grand and favourite defign ſhe had formed, of ſeizing 
the perſons of the prince of Conde and the admiral! Perhaps, 


obliged to comply with the delten humour of the cardinal of 
Lorain, 


—_ 


IN THE REIGN: OF, CHARLES IX. a. 


Lorain, and the ſullen mood of his party, ſhe could not altogether Book V. 
govern, the, reſolutions that were taken. Perhaps, ſhe. who was To” 
known. to, practiſe the ſmoother ways of deceit, might believe that f 

her preſent deviation from them would render her leſs ſuſpected. 

In this laſt view of her conduct, it may be ſaid, that the effect in 

a great meaſure correſponded with her intention. Amuſed with 

the quick tranſition of the court, from a treaty of peace to many 
provocations of diſcord, confounded by the ſudden appearance of 
unexpected danger, and perplexed with different apprehenſions and 
intelligence of what: was intended; the chiefs remained in ſus 

pence, and doubtful what meaſures of defence ought to be taken. 

They gave the alarm to their party to ſtand. prepared for war: again 

they attempted to parley with the court, and imagined it became 

them, as on former occaſions, to repeat ecclarciſements, and mul- 

tiply remonſtrances for their juſtification. This was to yield to 
the ſnare their enemies had prepared for them *. Already the catho- 

lic troops, were arranged in the provinces in ſuch a manner, that a 

retreat from the places where they reſided, was rendered a diffi- 

culty in appearance unſurmountable to the prince of Conde and 

the admiral. Orleans was occupied by Martinengue's ſoldiers. 

The bridges over the Loire were ſecured by the quarters of the run the great-- 
duke of Monpenſier and Martiques. On the fide of Piccar- abe ag 
dy, the marſhal de Coſſe's body of troops interpoſed; and while eee | 
the young duke of Guiſe watched on the borders of the neigh- eee now: wh 
bouring province of Champagne, it ſeemed to be required of 5 
de Tavannes by the eaſieſt effort of his military ſtrength. in Bur- 

gundy, to reach the intended prey. As if fortune had conſpired 

to betray the two chiefs, and deliver them up in an inſtant, the 


admiral had leſt Tanlay and come to Noyers to confer with the 


* D'Avila, liv. iv. 
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prince about the ſituation of their affairs. Placed on the brink of 
fate, ſomething more than their n e and addreſs egy 
ow ee E | 209 ASE 
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ili ads vague admonitions of their danger given to the 
prince and the admiral ®, it is generally agreed by the hiſtorians, 
that they owed the plaincſt and moſt certain advertiſement of the 
plot of the court for ſeizing their perſons, to the chancellor and 
the marſhal de Tavannes. In the fame ſentiment of what was 
becoming them, two men of moſt different characters, principles, 


and profeſſions, correſponded. The one the pattern of probity, 
the guardian of peace and of the ſtate, ſupported not indeed by the 
aid of party, but by the reputation of his inherent worth and 


matchleſs talents, beheld, contrary to all his endeavours, hideous 


faction again ariſe to direct the procedure of the royal councils. 


being given 


them by the 
chancel or 
and the mar- 
hal de Ta- 
vannes, 


Caſting an indignant look upon her, while ſhe marched in maſk, 


with her dagger hid, to drench it afreſh in the blood of France; he 
thought it a pious office to his country, to turn aſide her poignard, and 


diſappoint her aim. The other, with the maxims of the ſoldier, and 
the man of honour blended together, with ſome ſtrife in his mind, whe- 
ther implicit obedience, or a regard to reputation ſhould prevail, found 
in the form of the orders ſent to him, ſome ground for ſhunning a 


ſervice which appeared diſhonourable. To extricate himſelf from 


the diſagreeable taſk, he wrote, in a diſpatch he ſent to an acquaint- 


ance, The ſtag is in the toils, and the chace is prepared for 
him.“ The courier who bore it, paſſing cloſe by Noyers, was ſeized, 
as Tavannes expected would happen. But the danger was not 
averted by this warning. In the midſt of ſurrounding troops, 


* Addit. aux Caſtel, liv, vii. chap. 1. 
how 
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how to gain a'place of ſafety was the difficult point that remained Book V. 
to be accompliſhed. From a tender regard for the protection of — 
their wives and children, the expedition of the chiefs was retarded. 
'The princeſs of Conde big with child, and followed with her 
cradled infants; and the ſpouſes of the admiral and d'Andelot, 
attended by their train of children, became an inſeparable part of 
the convoy. Encompaſſed by a body of a hundred and fifty horſe, 
the whole conſtituents of the two families, took their courſe to- 
ward the Loire. By the accident of an uncommon drought in 
ſummer, it was found fordable near Sancerre. They had ſcarcely. 
paſſed it, and endeavoured to ſecure their rear by poſting a party . 
commanded by Bois on the banks of the river, when Martinengues 
came up, and attacked this feeble ſquadron, and obliged them to 
fly into the fort of Boni, where they ſoon ſurrendered. A ſudden 
ſwell of the river, looked upon as providential by thoſe who felt 
the advantage of it, concurred to prevent all immediate purſuit. 
Having ſtretched with their utmoſt ſpeed for ſome time, the prince m oe | 
and the admiral found their adherents flock to them in great num maſt peril, 
bers, the nearer that they drew to Xaintonge. Monluc, Guitiniere, . 
and other catholic chiefs, were obliged to retire before them, 
when they approached Rochelle, their place of ſecurity. They 
entered the city on the nineteenth of September. with a croud of Sept. 19ths:. 


other proteſtant chiefs, amidſt the acclamations of the townſmen 
and populace, who ſaw with emotions of joy, a prince of the blood, 
the head of a party which they favoured, eſcaped with his family 
from the hands of his enemies, and come to entruſt hai lf and 
his children to their protection. 
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Tur late hoſtilities ſaddenly begun and haſtily ſuppreſſed, feem-- 
ed to prepare the fuel and accelerate the flame of tac war, which . 
now * 
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Boot V. now enſued. — its ori gin from notorious” breach of faith 


* . 


on the part of the court, and attended with the eireumſtance of 
the dangerous eſcape of the prince of Condé; it was introduced 
| Bxcited by by no preliminary conferences or propoſals of peace. 5 The proteſ- 
their — tant chieftains every where expecting no other ſignal of war, but 
that of the prince's retreat to Rochelle, haſtened their levies; and 
animated with ſenſible indignation at the perfidious blow aimed 
againſt them, were diſpoſed to exert the utmoſt efforts of their 
ſtrength and courage in the renewal of the conflict with their ad- 
verſaries. By the ſpeedy arrival of the queen of Navarre with the 
young prince, Henry her ſon, at Rochelle, the foundation of a 
firmer aſſociation with the blood royal ſeemed to be laid; and the 
hopes of the party were elevated with the ſight of a conſiderable 
; number of military bands formed into three regiments of foot; and 
g | | eight troops of light cavalry, which attended their appearance &. 
Thoſe troops, beſides ſome militia the queen had raiſed in Bern, 
conſiſted of the levies made by Piles and Breguemaut, and amount- 
ed to more than four thouſand men. The early repair of the count 
de Rochefoucault, of Soubiſe, St. Cire, and various other Ptoteſ⸗- 
tant leaders, though followed only by incomplete corps, ſo far in- 
creaſed the rendezvous at Rochelle, that a little army was ſoon 
formed ; and the prince of Conde began to extend his quarters by 
the ſeizure of Cognac, and poſſeſſing himſelf of ſeveral: towns and 
the protel- poſts 1n the confines of Poictou. Among the other provinces in 


_—_— which the prince's adherents collected their militia, thoſe of Nor- 


mn — mandy and Britany, where the count de Montgomery and d' An- 
delot had power and intereſt, had received the moſt early intelli- 
gence of the danger that threatened their party; and by the re- 


1568. 


* D' Aubigne. liv. v. chap. 2. 3 
25 marzkable 


IN THE REIGN.OF CHARLES IX. 8 


markable diligence of thoſe two chiefs, were ſooneſt prepared to Book V. 


ſend forth their combatants. A rendezvous had been appointed „ 365. 


at Beaufort in Anjou, whether ſeveral others of the confederate 
lords were directed to conduct their levies from Maine, and the 
counties, upon the north of the Loire. To effectuate the ſafe 
paſſage of this river was a point of much conſequence, and of no 
leſs difficulty. The bridges and towns upon it were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the catholics; and the fords which were rare, changed 
continually by the irregular rapidity of the current, and the com- 
migration of the beds of ſand. The duke of Montpenſier had 
| poſted; Himſelf at Saumur, and the viſcount Martigues was on his 
march, to join him with ſome troops from Britanny to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the proteſtants. D'Andelot, who underſtood that the 04 vange. 
prince and the admiral had agreed to draw together all the forces _ 8 
of their party to one quarter of the kingdom, had in conſequence Normandy, 
of this reſolution, determined to attempt the paſſage of the Loire, 
and penetrate into Xaintonge. Having left the vidame of Char- 
tres with ſome troops on the other ſide of the Loire behind him, 
he advanced towards St. Mathurin on the banks of the river, and 
after diſpoſing his troops into proper ſtations, began to explore, 
before Saumur and Angers, the fords that were practicable. On 
this occaſion there happened one of thoſe encounters in which 
accident appears ſometimes to mock the adepts in the military art, 
raſhneſs to vie in ſucceſs with prudence, and the ſenſe of extreme 
danger to prompt the ſpirit of valour to chuſe the moſt perillous 
enterprize. Martigues, inferior in forces, fell unawares into the 
quarters of the enemy. He was amazed, in beating a party of 
them, to find that D'Andelot and the main body were there. 
A Truſting equally to fortune, and to the valour of his troops, he 
3 puſhed on to the quarters of St. Mathurin, and by the ſurprize of 
. . Aa the 


* 


£1 
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Book V. the firſt attack, threw them into confuſion, which Wilks ed ene 
—” delot, who was in perſonal danger; and believed that e bed to 


1568. 
| combat the duke of Montpenfier 8 forces, to retreat and collect his 
attempts the ſcattered troops. Martigues, ſenſible that he would be fon over- 


1 
2 * | 


aſſage of 
| oy Loire y 5 powered, diſcontinued the action; but inſtead of * a retreat, which 


ſafety perſwaded, and of which ſome ſhew was made by him, "he 
wheeled upon another lodgement of the enemy cloſer 1 upon the 
river; and though la Noue commanded, he fought his way 
through 3 it, took A ſtandard, and with the loſs of a part of his rear 
only, brought his troops to Saumur. The report of this action 
"Was carried | to the court, and occaſioned much triumph. It thew- 
2 indeed a what might! be done on rare occaſions, when old troops 


alien 


are matched with raw ſoldiers, and chance performs as much as 


31603 $01 Dat 2A 


re IE fortitude. _ But the fame of the atchievement Was tarniſhed, and 
the fruit expected | from the junction of the troops of Martigues to 


and after a thoſe of Monpenfier, proved a diſappointment. P Andelot Having 
_ diſcovered a ford, had the glory, almoft 1 in the view of the catho- 


rencounter 


with Marti- . M 
cs; db. ie chiefs, of conducting b his whole troops without loſs c or or diſturb 


ates Its ance over the Loire. 1 

comms Lf a De 1 Hoſpitals reſignation a the ſeals, and kie retreat from the 
ſeals of his court, ſhewed the temper of the party that ruled it. Having i in 
office, and re. 

tires; oppoſition to the cabal of the violent and war-thirſly, in vain 


| breathed forth in council his ſighs of patriotiſin, and the acute 
ſenſations he had for the ſufferings of France, a third time em- 
| broiled in domeſtic fury; he wiſely underſtood the averted looks of 
the king, and of the court favourites, to be a requiſition to him 
to evacuate his place and funCtion * * At the age of _ ſeven, 


* Brantoime Teſtament de Hoſpital, Tom. ii. 


he 
2 


_” 
—_— 


IN THE REIGN or CHARLES IX. 
he hetook himſelf to a deſireable receſs with his family, undiſturb- 


ed by no vexatious remembrance of his paſt uſage, nor anxious 
concern about his future condition; having forgot, as he expreſſ- 
ed it in his teſtament. thoſe with whom he had lived at court, 
and being forgotten by them.“ When in the terror at St. Bartho- 
lomew, his ſervants told him the houſe was beſet by an armed 
party, and aſked his orders to ſtand on their defence, and ſhut the 
gates; ; © by no means, ſaid he” but if the lefler gate be not 
patent. enough for them, let the great one be thrown open.” The 
queen mother and the court now finding the war they had provok- 
ed ruſhing upon them with unuſual velocity, and being at a lofs 
to feign any pretext. for interpoſing a conference, an eſſay was 
made by a ſhew of moderation, to llacken the ardor of the protel- 
rants to follow the prince of Conde's ſtandard. A declaration was 
publiſhed, which gave aſſurance that the king would protect them 

as well as his other ſubjects, and hear their complaints, provided 
* lived peaceably at home. The ſame ſtyle we have obſerved, 
had. been uſed by the court on like occaſions; but to gratify the 
zealous catholics, it had been generally changed . At Preſent 
there followed. immediately a remarkable contradiction to it, by 
two rigid edicts. In one of them which was declared to be per- 
petual, the, religion of the proteſtants was capitally proſcribed, and 


all their miniſters under penalty of death and confiſcation were 
required to quit the kingdom. in fifteen days. In another, all who 


profeſſed any other religion but the catholic, were deprived of their 
rank, charge and effices in the kingdom. To behold this over- 


flow of catholic zeal, was not more grateful to Pius V. than it 


85 Thuan, lid, ali p. 883 i 
A a 2 ſcemed 


Book V. 


and the court, 
aſter a faint 


ſhew of mode- 
ration, 
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Book v. ſeemed to be to the parliament of Paris, and the other ſupreme 

ww courts. The welcome edits were recited and pobliſhed with joy, 

publiſhes two and a voluntary ratification of them by a new invented oath, to be 

is 0095; taken by every civil magiſtrate and officer, Was ſubjoined. The per- 

nicious effects of this enthuſiaſm were not only felt in the civil 

war. From the precedent now introduced, the prejudice in fa- 

vour of thoſe arbitrary maxims grew and continued to peſter the 

ſtate. Thaugh offices were afterwards held by proteſtants in 

which long peaceable times; it required, as de Thou obſerves, more than 

eee thirty years to paſs, with frequent contention, before the cuſtomary 

civilditcord. oath of the magiſtrates, hat they would live and die in the true 

apoſtolic and Roman faith, dropped into deſuetude. 80 inveterate 

are popular attachments where religion is concerned; and ſuch 

laſting diſorders may councils of ſtate and ſenates create to king- 

doms, when they cheriſh thoſe by the fanction of their authority. 

At the preſent conjuncture, the new edits, the new war, and the 

hopes conceived of the young general the duke of Anjou, afforded 

the utmoſt ſatisfaction to the bulk of the catholics; who ſeemed 

to themſelves to undertake, under happier auſpices, the wiſhed for 

The duke of reduction of the heretical party. The queen mother, amidſt the 
Anjou, hope- 

fol in his cha- applauſes that were given to the bloom of the princely virtues of 

Ys her ſon, began to diſmiſs her early fears. His perſon more ele- 

gantly formed, his deportment more ſedate, and his temper better 

poiſed than the king's, with a genius leſs quick, but more improv- 

able, engaging more by his courteous addreſs and manners than 

from familiarity ; with a conſtitution found and vigorous, rather 

than apparently robuſt ; Henry duke of Anjou appeared, with the 

_— of advantages of time and experience, capable of gathering thoſe lau- 

me arg. tels in the civil war, with which Catherine longed to ſee him 
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The new 
ſcheme of the 
proteſtants, 
to collect their 
forces into 
one qualter, 


queſts *. 
them, with exception of the capital and Luſignan, the entire do- 

minion of Poictou. On the ſame plan of extending and fortifying 
their quarters in the country adjacent to Rochelle, the main body | 


0 H A P. III. 
Fhe | broviicta fen of the proteſtan ts lhtted' into one „ e 


Approach of the main urmies to each other —R mas table fer rmiſh- 


of Fazeneuil— Campaign continued through winter General battle 
Tarnac— The prince of Conde killed — Circumſtances of his 


death, and character — The prince of Bern, and the young Conde 


preſented to the protfont troops by the queenof Nee. 


HE reſolution formed by the prince of Conde and his ad 
| herent chiefs, to collect their ſcattered forces, and to direct 


* one quarter of France the ſtorm of war, was a meaſure 


hitherto, on account of various difficulties, unattempted. From 
the general alacrity of the proteſtant leaders to bring the ſpeedieſt 
relief to thei 
the court ſpent in adjuſting their plan of hoſtilities, it now became 
practicable. 
the war was immediately apparent. 


Maixan, and Fontenay taken by capitulation, added to their con- 


of the army was led by another rout to the Angumois ; the capj- 
tal of which, conſiderably fortified and defended by a garriſon, 
Blas, a ſtrong fort on the Gar- 


was reduced after a ſhort ſiege. 


* D'Aubizne, liv. v. chap. 7. Thuan. ibid, p. 884. 


chief, expoſed to ſudden peril, and from the time 


The advantageous effect of this new introduction of 
In the courſe of D'Andelot's 
march to join the princes, Parthenay was ſeized by him. Niort, 
already beſieged by his brother the admiral, ſurrendered, and St. 


The ſurprize and reduction of ſeveral other places gave 


3 


ey 
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ronne, and St. Jean d' Angely, likewiſe yielded to them, The Book V. * 
duke of Monpenſier, who was reinforced by large detachments wo 
under Matignon, and the count de Briffac, ſcarce made any motion 

to interrupt their progreſs, till they were engaged in befieging 

Pons, Where the catholic ſoldiers, who were beat from ſeveral 5 
other towns, had rallied. An exceſs of ferocity, the effect of the e : 
violent reſentment of the treacherous infringement of the late 

peace, mixed in thoſe early enterprizes. Surrenders at diſcretion, 

after reſiſtance, were marked on ſome occaſions with havock and 4088 
Hloodſhed ; and the inferior officers were, with difficulty, com- f 
| pelled by 1 their chiefs to obſerve the conditions of capitulation. In Waite? 
an affair which concerned not only military diſcipline, but the 
preſervation o of the firſt principles of humanity; in the midſt: of the 

civil. war, it is obſerved that the admiral Coligni ditingoinit 

himſelf by. that indignation and juſt ſeverity againſt the offenders, 

which Was ſuited to the traits of his character. On þ this head 

an incident at the taking of Angouleme is narrated. Pluviaut, 5 


one of the chieftains, had, contrary to the terms of ſurrender, 
ſeized ſome horſes belonging to the catholic officers. The admi- 


ral, after commanding them to be delivered up, being provoked. to 
paſſion by Pluviaut's exculing himſelf, ſtruck him with his baton. 
on the ſpot, and was ſcarcely prevented by the prince of Condé, 
from carrying | his reſentment a greater length. Pluviaut, who was 
brave, being touched on the ſuffering of his honour, by ſome Who 
wanted to prompt him to vengeance, made this reply; „I bear 
every thing from my acknowledged ſuperiors; but nothing from 
my adverſaries. By my behaviour I teach my followers to under- 
| ſtand what they owe to me.” Pluviaut it is ſaid was more extoll- 


+ Thuan. this; DFO IRR ibid. 
ed 
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Among the 
reſt of the le- 
vies, the num- 
ber and order 
of thoſe of 
Provence, 


are moſt re- 
markab!e, 


* HISTORY OF, FRANCE, 


ed for this anſwer, than forall his feats of bravery. To W with 
the ſcheme adopted in the chief council of war, by forming ſtanding 
battalions, and providing the ſoldiers with neceſſaries for a diſtant 
and hazardous march to join the prinee of Conde, required extra- 
ordinary efforts of labour and conſtancy from the warriors in the 
different provinces. With all the arguments for it, it is ſurprizing 
.to find that the ſolicitation which inferred the forſaking of their 


homes and eſtates, and riſquing the captivity of their wives and 
children was to ſuch a degree complied with. The levies which 


were made on this footing from Dauphiny, Provence, and Langue- 


doc, and compoſed what was called the army of the provencials, 


| are very remarkable on account of their number, and the expedi- 


tion with which they were prepared +, Enrolled and muſtered 


by the indefatigable induſtry of the warlike chieftains de Mont- 


brun, de Mouyans, Pierre Gourdes, and commanded i in chief by 


d Acier, count de Cruſſol, they are reckoned to have amounted with 


the followers of the camp to more than twenty-three thouſagd men. 


D' Acier's company a alone conſiſted of two hundred gentlemen. His 


enſign was of green taffeta with a hydra painted on it. The hats 
of cardinals, the mitres of biſhops, and the cowls of monks, formed 
the head dreſſes. A Hercules appeared demoliſhing them with 
his club; and the inſcription, Que caſſo crudeles, contained an ana- 
gram of the chief commander's name. The paſſage of the Rhone 
was a difficulty which the principal divifion of this army had to 


ſurmount. De Gordes the king 5 lieutenant in Dauphiny, had taken 


all meaſures poſſible, by guards and armed veſlels, to obſtruct it. 
Their numbers and induſtry prevailed. Mouvans who brought up 


the laſt detachments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by encountering a great 


+ D* Aubigne, ibid. Addit. aux Caſtelnau, liv, vii. 
part 
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part of de Gordes forces, and while he maintained ſkirmiſhes 


with them every day, he reared a large fort on the bank of the river, 
and defended it, until his troops, gradually, in one boat, were carried 
to the other ſide. His preſumption and diſdain of d' Acier's orders 
ſoon after er a fatal blow to be * him and the Py 
te commanded. - DSTI DIO oY 


"Fur pody of t tte © aſſembled 8 1 duke. de kT 
finding no employment « or enterpriſe ſuited to "the pitch of their 
ſtrength, kept on the defenſive at Chattelrault in Poictou ; when 
the commanders were i informed of the arrival of the provincials, i in 
the neigh hbourjng county of Perigord, | What Was at firſt reported 


of thoſe: troops being a tumultuary croud, and not ſo conſiderable 
as they were, either i in number or diſcipline, induced Monpenſier 


to throw bim i in 1 their Way. Approaching n nearer to them, 


. - ** « 


3 we expected, that foveral of the detachments in which 5 marched 


did 1 not always lodge i in ſuch contiguity, as to be capable of ſuc- 
couring each other. It was even underſtood that Mouvans, with 


His ſeparate body, appeared t to chuſe his own .rout, and often out- 


"marched by Acier' s main battle, or deviated from the order he pre- 
ſelibed. At this time Mouvans had made one of thoſe capricious 
[ digrefſions, and had taken up his quarters at Menſignac with about 


four thouſand foot, unfurniſhed with pikes and unſupported by 


cavalry. An. attack. was immediately. concerted, part of which 
Was directed againſt d'Acier to embarraſs and amuſe him, while 
another diviſion was ordered to fall on Mouvans. D- Acier was no 
ſooner charged, than dreading, the danger to which Mouvans 
might be expoſed, he ſent a courier to advertiſe him to beware of 


the enemy, and keep cloſe i in his quarters. Perſuaded with diffi- 
Vor: 8 „ culty | 


October 30. = 


But, by the 


4 Caprice and 


inattention of 
ſome of their 
commanders, 
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Foled w the a ſtratagem. He made ſhew of retreating to i 


186 tl HISTORY O FE FRA TY "ig 


Book v. culty by bis friend Pierregourdes to obey this 6rder;-the latter aſs 
L—— tained and eaſily repulſed the count de Briſſac s aſſault ah A fe a 0 


1568. | 
a large body nac, with twelve hundred horſe. * But this ſpiktited . 


enemy, 


Mouvans ſaw the plain oyer which he meant to paſs, olear of the 
enemy, no argument or intreaty could prevail with him to ſuſpend 
his purpoſe of puſhing 1 forward toward Riberac, ry: place, of En- | 
© demyoup; ; which he inſiſted could be done with a W ſafety, "by ga gain- 
ing a wood that lay i near. Upon his advancing f into th e Pad, the 
count de Briſſac came from his ambuſh. A brave reſiſtance Was | 

| 20 at firſt made: but the combat, of foot. alone, and new raiſed or 

: ders, againſt | the diſciplined troops of horſe, proved Ane equal. A 4! 

25 | | thoulind, of Mouyan's troops were killed on the 0 and he. 


whoſe obſtinacy wrought their deſtruction, juſthy ſhared their aus! 
Pierregourdes alſo accompanied his friend's fall, though he. ſtrove 

| to prevent the diſgrace of i it. Above a thouſand more of the ait. 

and defeated, perſed cout, were Teckoned t to have been deſtroyed by the; pealnts;' 
and the remainder, Who could eſcape, Joined d Acier. Elated 

with this ſucceſs, 'Monpenfie: ier thopght of converting his faint at- 

tack into a general action with this commander. But he ſoon | 

dropt this. intention, and found it convenient to regain his former 

poſt. D' Acier joing the prince of Conde at Aubeterce ; ; 7 me 

duke withdrew'to Chattebrault. 5 5 07 WY Trl 17 0201 
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1 Tür armies on both "ING were now, in the beginning of win- 
ter, compleatly aſſembled. That of the duke of Anjou, which 

be man drawing together near Poictiers, had been augmented by the bands 
— of the nobility, the whole brigades of the Swiſs, and a great train 
of artillery, | conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and about four 

| thouſand horſe. Beſides the troops in garriſons, the princes muſ- 


Ro 3 tered 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 1X. 
tered in the field io the number of eighteen:thoufand infantry, n 


threethouſand eavalry. Never before did thecombating partie: 

each other with ſuch array for battle, and appear fo nearly match- 
ed. Both alike eager for coming to action, diſregarded the re- 
ſtraint ef che ſeaſon. The duke of Anjou, after beholding the 
enemy extend their conqueſts over three provinces, aſpired to 
reduce their poet ſo ſuddenly grown up, by ſome ſignal blow. 
The adverſe chiefs prompted by their uſual fortitude, and the de- 
fire of hal toning to a decifion, with troops not eaſily | retained for 


want of regular pay in tedious ſervice, not only accepted the defi. 


ance of their foes ; but more readily put in motion, advanced to- 


wards the! quarters occupied by them. Contigueus to LaGgnan, 
the advanced guards of both drew near to each other ; ; and by a 
ſingular accident; the camp-maſters on either ſide having pitched 
on the fame ground, met one another in the front it Pamprau; to 
artange the quarters of the ſeveral armies. A conteſt aroſe here for 


honour of maintaining the ground, more than for advantage, or from Lufignanz * | 
neceſſity. The catholic cavaliers who appeared firſt at this Ration, 


difdained to yield it ; and the proteſtant martinets v not re- 


ceds from the controverſy x. Their principals on both ſides enter 


ing witheagernefs into the diſpute ; Martigues was ſoon diſpateh- 
ed to ſupport, his argument with a body of eight hundred horſe 


from the van ; and the two Colignis marched up with ſpeed; at- 
tended by ſome more than half that number. From forwardneſs, 

a party ſent by the admiral to reconnoitre the enemy, immediately 
engaged with them. Tgnorant of each other's ſtrength, the chiefs 
declined a general charge; and yet neither would retire. - The 
admiral, firſt apprehending the riſque he run of being aſſaulted by 
the whole van, ranged his troops on the brow of a hill in order of 

> _ * D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. * 5 
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ſkirmiſhed below on the plain, deceived Martigues in his opinion 
of their numbers. He again inferf̃ecb that the bullꝭ of the enemy s 
army, concealed by the hill, was advancing te environ him. 
While the admiral dreaded. his onſet; and had ſent to the prince of 
Conde for a reinforcement, Martigues, ſpinning out the ſkirmiſhes 
till the evening, withdrew, i into 1 the ſkirts of a wood, kindled large 
fires, hung lighted matches on the trees, made all his trumpe 
ſound, and the Swiſs march be beat by the French drums, and 
under the cover of thoſe ſtratagems, made his retreat about mid- 
night towards the duke of Anjou's, quarters. This rencounter 
was the prelude, and gave occaſion to what is called the famous 
ſkirmiſh of Jazeneuil. But the military conduct diſplayed in it, 
can only be ſaid to have repaired or leſſened the conſequence of the 
overſight and error, into which the commanders on. bath, fides, ap- 
| pear to have previouſly fallen l. The prince ot Conde s diſap- 
pointment at Martigues' eſcape, which he thought, by marching 
up ſpeedily, to have prevented, determined him next day to attempt 
an aſſault on theenemy's vanguard. lodged.at Sanfay, a league from 
Jazencuil; A thick ſtorm ariſing which darkened. the ky, his 
van and main battle ſeparated on the road; the one led by Coligni, 
arriving according to the courſe intended, at the former of theſe 
places; a and the other conducted by himſelf, at the latter. The 
prince perceived his dangerous miſtake, but thought it both i improper 
and unſafe to retire in the front of the duke of Anjou's army. 
While he made the beſt diſpoſitions he could, to avoid: a diſcovery 
of the abſence of his. vanguard, various couriers were diſpatched to 


find, and inform Coligni of his ſituation. In the addreſs and {ſkill 


* D'Avila, liv. iv. 


exerted: 


ts 
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the honour of extricating himſelf without affront or loſs, by his 
own-+ ingenious conduct. The great advantages the ground 


afforded; were taken. By means of the ditches and banks, which 
| fenced: the vineyards, he in a manner entrenched his infantry; 


whoſe: fire flanked the catholic troops, which advanced to the en- 
counter. While the duke of Anjou plyed all his artillery to diſ- 
comſit the charge of the light horſe, and filled the plain with 
clouds. of ſmoke, the prince of Conde at a convenient paſs bet wixt 
two riſing grounds, where a conſiderable body of his troops were 


left, had drawn a foſſee acroſs the high-way, behind which the 


reſt gradually retired, from the hedge fights and ſkirmiſhes i in the 
plain. By help of four field pieces, he ſoon rendered it a terrible 


poſt, againſt all the efforts made by the enemy. But the ill cho- 


ſen camp of the catholics contributed to the ſucceſs. of this enter- 


| prize. Their army, ſtraitned in its poſition; was incapable of act 
ing; and, as the generals afterwards agreed, at Jazeneuil lay ex- 


poſed to a total defeat. When the admiral, on the other hand, 
heard the continual volleys of the cannon, he coneluded whether 


the prince had wandered, and quitting a certain victory he would 


have obtained over the advanced guard at Saunſac, which was the 


exerted by him, the able general was conſpicuous; and he had Book v. 


— 
1568. 


where the 
prince of Con- 
de ſhews emi- 
nent ſkill and 
conduct, - 


original object, he made all haſte to come to his relief; but arrived 
after the danger was paſt. From thoſe ſkirmiſhes, in which the | 


inconſiderable loſs on both ſides was nearly equal, the armies with- 
drew at ſome diſtance. The duke of Anjou, to gain more com- 


modious quarters, moved firſt to Poictiers; and the prince: of 


Conde, with a view of opening a communication with the pro- 


vinces on the north of the Loire, directed his march to the town 


of — 


Again 
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Dec. 20th. 


his antagoniſts had advanced beyond Mirebeau, pitched his camp 


After with- 
drawing, the 
armies again 
face each 
other; 
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Ac the armies were put in motion, and approached one 
aivither. To divert the prince of Condé from his ſcheme of be- 
fieging Saumur, and by ſcizing that poſt on the Loire, of drawing 
reinforcements from the northern parts, the duke of Anjou finding 


befote Loudun, a place of conſiderable importance to the proteſ- 


tants ; in which d'Acier commanded. This produced the deſired 


effect x. Here the armies were ranged, with litile ſhelter, on either 
ſide of the town. After their late fatigues, in the midſt of the 
ſcverities of the ſeaſon, a ſcene of ſkirmiſhes like the former was 
repeated.. On the hard frozen and icy ground, the men and horſe 


_ often falling by whole files, received more bruiſes than wounds in 


thoſe rencounters ; till vanquiſhed by the extremity of the cold, 
the adverſe chiefs tacitly agreed, to ſpare their ſoldiers this griev- 
ous combat with the inclemency of the elements. But the retreat | 


al the armies did not ſaue them from feeling, by the diſtempers 


and perſiſt in 
the campaign, 
till they ſuf- 
fer by the exe 
treme cold. 


that made havock of the ſoldiers, the effects of the exceſſive hard- 

ſhips they had already endured. In their cantonments on diffe- 
rent ſides of the river Vienne, the loſs of both reckoned together 
amounted, within almoſt the ſpace of a month, to more than eight 
thouſand men. None of their pitched battles had yet coft them 
ſo many lives 3 and it is de Thou's remark, that in the courſe of 
fix months of the preſent hoſtilities, hardly five hundred were 
killed in the field. While the action of the armies was thus ſuſ 
pended, the commanders did not remit their diligence in preparing 
for a new campaign. The proteſtants, embarraſſed by the conti- 
nuation of the war, left no means untried, that could enable them 
to ſupport the load of it. Having by hard l learned to 


„D' Avila, ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid. Thuan. lib. xlii. p. 878. 
compute 
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compute the groſs ſum of ro He wants, their chiefs laboured Book * 


both at home and abroad to find reſources for them. Placed now >. 
in a ſituation ſomewhat different from their former attitude, and 
obliged, without diſperſing through the provinces, to keep their 
lier in readineſs for preſent ſervice, and even to maintain 

the whole united body of their forces within narrow limits, which 

the ſcience of war preſcribed ; they were ſenfible that it behoved 

them to be accommodated. with ſome funds of ſpecie, more ready. 

and certain than thoſe on which they had hitherto precariouſly 
ſubſiſted. Inſtead of ranſacking the already rifled furniture of the 
churches, they deviſed the * expoſing to public ſale the richel I 
eccleſiaſtical lands and revenues. As they were conſidered to be, 
at leaſt, temporary maſters of the provinces where their army lay, 
and the queen of Navarre, together with the principal chiefs, 
offered ſecurity upon their eſtates, for bargains that might be 
made; people were found who took their hazard of ſuch pur- 
chaſes. © Beſides large ſums ſaid to have been gained by thoſe tranſ- 
actions, the Rochellers collected a ſubſidy of ſixty thouſand crowns 


for the payment of the troops. But their aſſiſtance in the war was To ſupport 


their united 


far more conſiderable than this pecuniary levy. By the conveni- troops, ſeve- . 
ral expedients 


ency. of their harbour and ſhipping; the prince of Conde Was ene are ufd by 
abled to fit out nine armed veſſels, commanded by de la Tour, a dhe rele 1 


tants; 


younger brother of the family of Chateleer Portaut. The ports of 
Britany and Normandy were beſet by him, and captures made, 
not only of all ſhips belonging to catholic traders, that put to ſea 
from them; but alſo of thoſe of the Flemiſh merchants who, were 
Er of the king of pin. by 2108 . gc bs $a 1 SC tea) 
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who hold a 
communica- 
tion with the 
prince of 
Orange; 


bs "HISTORY OF FRANGE 


„Bun tiled the and of the duke of Alva in the Netherlands, 
the French proteſtants, juſtly conſidering him to be the moſt 


avowed and avengeful ſcourge to all who profeſſed their religion, 


had taken a particular concern in the war which the prince of 
Orange endeavoured to ſtir up againſt, him. When the peace of 


Chartres was made, ſeveral of the prince of Conde's ſoldiers, both 
French and foreigners, had- repaired to his ſtandard; and Genlis 
having gone with a body of retainers to his camp, had endeavoured 


to perſuade him, when hindred from penetrating into Holland, 
to throw himſelf with his troops into France, where the war was 
already broke out. What was now done by the prince of Conde, 
urged by neceſſity, and in the time of actual war, to manifeſt the 
conſtant enmity of his party to the duke of Alva's government of 
the Low Countries, may be conſidered as one of | thoſe unhappy 


and unjuſtifiable injuries committed on blameleſs ſubjects, where 
the merited blow is due, and cannot be inflicted on the princes 


and ſtates to which they belong. But the procedure, however 
cenſurable, paſſed; with ſeveral proteſtant princes, and thoſe who 


from political reaſons were diſguſted with the duke of Alya, for 


only a rude: declaration of war againſt one, who, to enthral and 


deſtroy his maſter's ſubjects, waged it in a ſhocking manner. By 


a conduct ſomewhat ſimilar, the queen of England ſhewed how 


ſhe was touched with the ſcene, commenced in the Netherlands. 
Her metropolis was the refuge of the exiles and outlaws from 
thence, and the protection ſhe afforded to all perſecuted for reli- 


gion was open and declared. Eaſily prevailed upon by the argu- 
ments ſuggeſted to her by the cardinal of Chatillon, who, in the 
criſis of the danger to which the chiefs of his party were expoſed, 
had narrowly eſcaped to England; ſhe even admitted ſome prizes 
taken by de la Tour to be condemned in her ports ; and on account 
Ears 
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of the ſeizures and nen of ſome Spaniſh zebecks, which had 
4 large ſum of money on board, entered into ſuch a conteſt with 


the duke of Alva, that repriſals were made by him on the Eng- 


liſh, and things were carried to ſuch an extremity, that all com- 
merce between England and the Low Countries, remained for a long 
time ſuſpended. Her * behaviour to the French court was even 
apparently more unamicable than in the former eruptions of civil 
war. She made a new demand of Calais; the inhabitants of 
which were ſummoned by her admiral, Winter, to put themſelves 
again under the dominion of her crown. To Rochelle ſhe ſent by 
way of loan, for the uſe of the prince of Conde and his army, a 
hundred thouſand angels of gold coin, and {ſix pieces of artillery, 


well fitted up, and furniſhed with ſtore of ammunition; a ſupply 


no leſs precious than the money, to a party that had always 
laboured under the deficiency of it. Both parties in the war hay- 
ing again taken the uſual courſe of calling the mercenary auxiliaries 
of Germany to their aid, found the ſeveral princes, to whom they 
applied, readily inclined to renew their former ſtipulations, and to 
ſend forth their ſuperfluous people and ſoldiers of fortune on each 
fide, to ſhare in the harveſt of the civil broils of France. The 
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and, notwith- 
ſtanding of 
the late agree- 
ment, are 


aſſiſted by the 


queen of 
England; 


and, equally 
with catho- 
lics, provided 


with/ German 


levies. 


application made to the emperor in the French king's name, by 


Blandi-Pumee, for hindering the effect of the prince of Conde's 

contracts for German troops, proved altogether inſignificant. The 
anſwer returned to it was rather a cenſure of the conduct of the 
French miniſtry, as inſtigators of the preſent war, and ian admoni- 
tion to the king to embrace more wiſe and falutary counſels. In 
this manner did the third civil war ſoon appear to take a ſtronger 
root in F rance, and to find a ſupport, both within and without 


* D*'Aubigne, liv. v. chap. 10. 
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January. 


By che main 

ar mies ſtill 
keeping their 
rendezvous, 


the provincial 
combats are. 


leſs frequent; 


-made uſe of Berenger Portal, a financier, who had been impriſoned 
at Paris for calviniſm, to perſuade the prince of Conde to enter into 


— 
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the kingdom, on the weaker: fide, that rendered it in proſpect 
more formidable than the two which pteceded it. Beholding the 
dangerous combuſtion ſhe had raiſed, the queen mother began to 
tremble for the conſequences that might enſue; and notwithſtand- 
ing the violent tone of the edicts lately iſſued by the court, which 
ſeemed an abjuration of any future treaty with the proteſtants, ſhe 


Ne 


ſome terms of agreement. But the recent memory of her perfidi- 
ous deſigns, and the mean and ſuſpicious character of the nego- 


tiator now employed, were ſufficient to diſturb and annihilate the 


Win — of overtures of this kind 1 the court. 


Fr ROM, the aflemblage of the grand armies, _ their s 


ments in winter quarters, where they ſtill kept their rendezvous, 
and watched the motions of each other; the fuel of the petty 
combats and enterprizes in the other provinces of the kingdom, 


was in a great meaſure diminiſhed and ſubtracted. The ſchemes 
of the inferior chieftains were few, and from the weakneſs of their 


forces, of ſtill leſs conſequence than on former occaſions. To 
recount thoſe which happened, would be only tracing out a meaner 


ſketch of a ſcene, that has been once and again deſcribed. It will 


be ſufficient only to mention two fieges, which the hiſtorians have 
particularized as moſt remarkable: that of Sancerre by a catholic 


party, under Martinengues, and that of the abbey of St. Michael, 
by a body of proteſtant ſoldiers. In the firſt, a place of refuge and 
habitation for the ſtancheſt calviniſts, who choſe to be ſequeſtered 
from catholic ſociety; ſcarce three hundred of them, ill provided 


with arms or ammunition, and having only Joanneau, an advocate, 


for their W defended themſelves for near ſix weeks, againſt a 


body 


8 


4 N 
Wo. 
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body of three thouſand foot, and a troop of horſe, under the com- 
mand of Martinengues, and other notable warriors, who battered 
the walls with eight pieces of cannon. Five hundred of the 


catholics were killed; and after various aſſaults i in breach, the ſiege 
Ns raiſed. In the abbey , which was a fort of very antique 


e, Chateaupers, a monk, in abſence of the prior, took upon 


| Mar the defence of the ſacred walls ; and with the aſſiſtance of his 
Fraternity, and two or three hundred catholic refugees, who had 
depoſited their beſt effects in the monaſtery, ſtrove to rival the 
memorable obſtinacy of the calviniſts of Sancerre. The marſhy 
ground, impaſſable to cannon, gave him an adyantage in reſiſting 
the attacks of a detachment of proteſtants equal to the enterprize. 


When, after ſeveral bloody repulſes given him, ſome culyerins, 
tranſported by the ſea coaſt, were brought to bear on the towers, 


and all further defence was vain; a confidence on the aid of St, 
Michael, founded on a traditional faith, ſtill animated the courage- 


ous votaries to withſtand the laſt ſummons to ſurrender, or expect 
the aſſault without mercy. A barbarous carnage enſued, without 
regard to age or ſex, and the cells were floated with blood. Thoſe 
inſtances of deſperate reſiſtance were not fingular. The cruelties 
often exerciſed, and which grew more exceſſive by the renewal of 


war, rendered the defences to extremity frequent, and thoſe again 


prompted the inhumanities. It is needleſs to ſtate, with ſome hiſ- 


torians, the alternate charges of the parties againſt each other for 


the prior breaches of capitulations. If we reflect on the various 
examples of relentleſs rage and fury, which, even in the times 
of peace, broke forth between them ; it cannot be ſurpriſing to 
find thoſe horrors aggravated in the midſt of hoſtilities, How far 


* Thuan, lib, xlii. p. 892. | 
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cruelties are 


exerciſed in 
them, 
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holics, beſides the eſtimate of their innate abhorrence of 
heretics, were inſtigated by the monitories of the clergy, and the 
edicts and decrees of the court and the parliament, to ſtifle all 
ſentiments of humanity, and to ſurpaſs the proteſtants in licentious 
bloodſhed, in ample proportion to their ſuperior numbers and 


ſtrength, we may be enabled to judge, from the courſe of the nar- 


From their 
different ſitu- 
ations, a ge- 
neral engage. 
ment is deſired 
by the duke 
of Anjou, 


rative already deduced; in which the ſum of their outrages falls 
ſhort. of what is recorded by the Selin, of their hiſtorians. 


Bor wulle the war languiſhedi in moſt of the provinces, and Was 
perceptible chiefly by ſome attempts made by the proteſtants on 
De Havre, and a few other places, by which their inability, 

in the preſent ſcheme of the war, for ſuch enterprizes appeared ; 
the two armics began to quicken their preparations for opening the 
campaign. From a difparity in the number and condition of their 
troops, the purpoſes of the commanders were different, Having 
teceived the firſt compliments of German auxiliaries, conſiſting of 
two thouſand Rheiters, led by the Rhingrave and Bafſiompiere, 
and reinforced by a conſiderable body of troops from Provence 
under Sommerive, now, after his father's death, called the count 
de Tende; the duke of Anjou wiſhed to draw the enemy to an 


engagement. On the contrary, while the duke of Deux Pons was 


only in the beginning of his march from Germany, and the aſſo- 
ciates, called the viſcounts, could not be prevailed on by the other 
proteſtant chiefs to quit their cantonments in Quercy, and about 


by Montauban, where, for the ſecurity of their own eſtates, they kept 


a ſeparate body of fix thouſand foot, beſides ſeveral troops of horſe; 
it was the prince of Conde's object to gain time, and decline a 


general action. Upon thoſe diſtin plans, the oppolite chiefs pro- 


ceeded to regulate and conduct the preſent motions of their armies. 
The 
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having joined them, to march toward the Loire, in order to faci- 


litate the acceſſion of the Germans, no ſooner heard that the 


catholic army had moved from the Limouzin, and advanced 
towards Raintonge, to throw themſelves in his way, than he deter- 


mined to keep cloſe by the river Charente; the bridges and fords 


of which being occupied by his garriſons and flying parties, would 
enable him to ſhun the encounter and interruption of the enemy. 
To favour this ſcheme of his march, the boats were every where 
removed or ſunk; and orders given, upon the approach of the 
enemy, to beat down the bridges when the poſts were untenible. 
So far * thoſe reſolutions were executed, that a party of light 
troops, detached by the duke of Anjou to ſurprize the town of Jar- 
nac upon the river, was immediately diſlodged, and a ſtronger party 
under Bruquemaut appointed to the cuſtody of it. Upon the fai- 


lure of this project, the duke of Anjou, taking a wider circuit with 


his army, paſſed the Charente, where it was fordable above Angu- 


leme. His approach on this fide, which it is likely was not expect- 


ed by the prince, gave them, however, rather leſs concern. Before 
he could annoy their march, he had not only the ſame obſtruc- 
tions from the river, but his advancement into Xaintonge, a country 
already waſted, and hoſtile, and where he was farther removed from 
ſupplies, appeared to be attended with greater diſadvantages. The 
ſeizure of ſome places on his march, and even the reduction of 
Chateau-Neuf, which was held by a Scottiſh captain, with a ſmall 
garriſon, contributed little or nothing to the attaiament of his 


purpoſe. The bridge was demoliſhed, and the re-conſtruction of it, 


and an attempt to paſs the Charente in the fight and face of the 


* 'I huan, xliii. p. 894. 
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but, through 
anadvertency, 
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obliged to 
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of Jarnac; 
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enemy 's army, was a ſcheme which the greateſt temerity could 


hardly ſuggeſt. But being found the only project for coming up 
with the enemy, before they gained a day's march; the trial of it 


was agreed to in the council of war, and the care of refitting the 
bridge, and of throwing another of boats, was committed to de 


Biron, an officer well qualified for the contrivance and execution. 
By the exertion of ſome military addreſs and induſtry on the one 
ſide, and a defect of attention on the other, ſo groſs indeed as can 


hardly be accounted for; the hazardous undertaking of the paſſage 
of the river ſucceeded. The battle of Jarnac was the immediate 


reſult of it; an event, which, as it was unwiſhed for by the pro- 
teſtant chiefs, proved by one fatal circumſtance that attended it, 
of more deplorable and hurtful conſequence to their party, than 


| the loſs s of the held, and the defeat they ſuffered. 


As the princes and chiefs of the proteſtant army, could not expect 
to interpoſe a river always between them and the enemy's forces; 


nor, in the courſe of their projected march, confide altogether in 
ſhunning an encounter with them; it was not the paſſage of the 


Charente by the duke of Anjou, nor even a combat with him on 
preparation for it, that neceſſarily became fo diſadvantageous. The 
ſecrecy with which the one was conducted, and the ſurprize by 


which the other was forced upon them, were what chiefly con- 


tributed to their preſent forfeiture of military reputation, and the 
diſaſter that enſued. The planning and completing of the two 
bridges, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, and without the ſmalleſt diſ- 
covery or intelligence of it by the enemy, was the maſter- piece of 
the military art ſhown on this occaſion by the catholic comman- 


ders. It was the labour of ſeveral nights; and the materials 


3 neceſſary 
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neceſſary for it were, with privacy, prepared in the day“. The 
device made uſe to conceal this deſign, and miſlead the enemy, was 
only one of the artifices uſual in war. While the work was carried 
on, the duke of Anjou made a feint of quitting Chateau- Neuf, and 
of forcing a paſſage nearer Cognac, about which the prince of 
Conde's army appeared. As it was a neceſſary part of the plan to 
leave the baggage behind, with twelve hundred foot and horſe; 


199, 
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care was alſo taken to make the moſt of this, by placing them on | 


an eminence, that they might look like the body of the army. On 
the other hand, the proteſtant chiefs, though too ſecure in their 
opinion about the enemy's ability to paſs the river, and chiefly 
intent on ordering their march, were not altogether improvident 
of what might be attempted. By the admiral Coligni's direction, 
two regiments of foot and eight hundred horſe, to ſupport them, 
were ſtationed within almoſt a quarter of a league of Chateau-Neuf. 


His own quarters, with the van, were pitched at Baſſac, only a 


league from it, and thoſe of the prince were about as much farther 


removed from him, But this diſpolitien he made for watching 
the enemy's motions was rendered quite inſignificant by what may 


be reckoned, from various proofs, the incorrigible fault of the 


troops he commanded . Retained without regular pay, unpro- 
vided with camp · furniture, they generally forſook their guards in 


the open field under night, and ſtraggled through the neighbour- : 


bouring villages. The admiral and the other chiefs were blamed 
for truſting, without their own immediate ſuperintendance, to the 
diligent performance of their orders, by ſuch faulty ſoldiers, on an 
emergency ſo critical. In the night before the thirteenth of March, 
the bridges being finiſhed, the light troops and the advanced guards 


» Caſtelnau, liv, vii. chap. 4. + D' Aubigne, liv, v. chap. 8; 
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of the catholic army began to paſs them in ſilence. There was no 
diſcovery made of their motions, till La Loue, before ſun-riſe, 


making the round of the different poſts with fifty horſe, perceived 


Martigues' blue ſtandard waving in the midſt of a ſquadron; which 


advanced toward him with ſome ſpeed. By his retreat at full = 
lop, the admiral was ſoon informed of their approach. The paſs 


of a rivulet was immediately ſecured, and the different detachments 
were commanded by him to haſten to their rendezvous at Baſſac *. 


As Martigues, without being ſupported, could not venture to puſh | 
beyond the brook, and the ſafe paſſage of it required conſiderable 
force and caution; there was ſtill ſufficient time to make an orderly 


retreat with the van. But full three hours paſſed before the captains 


Montgomery, Pluviault, and others, could draw together their 


ſtraggled detachments of horſe, and the two battalions of infantry. 

La Noue, mean while, bravely maintaining, with ſome troops of 
cavalry, the vigorous charge of the count de Briſſac and Martigues, 
who ſtrove to encompaſs him, was obliged to yield his defence of 
the rivulet, and overpowered by their numbers, before he could 
reach Baſſac, was thrown from his horſe and taken priſoner. The 


rout of his ſoldiers drove toward the village, was rallied by d'An- 


delot, who advanced with the readieſt party to the encounter · . 
This daring commander, after being heard to pronounce the charge 


to his ſoldiers, in the ſhort words, Act now as I do,” was 


ſeen immediately, on cloſing with the enemy, to lay hold of 


the beaver of the duke of Monſalez's helmet with one hand, 


and with the other to diſcharge a piſtol in his face, which laid him 
dead on the ground. By his bravery, Martigues was drove out of 


Baſſac with conſiderable loſs, and an opportunity given to the admi- 


* Caſtelnau, ibid. | + D'Avila, ibid. D'Aubigne. 
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ral to range the retnainder of the van, when the village could be no Book V. 
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longer held, in an advantageous ground behind it. As not only 
Monpenſier, with the whole left wing of the catholic army, but 


alſo des Tavannes, with the German Rheiters, was on the point of 


charging the admiral ; matters were brought to a critical and dan- 
gerous extremity, in which the reſolution to ſacrifice a part of his 


troops, in order to fave the reſt, hardly afforded the proſpect of 


eſcaping. It was then a courier was diſpatched to the prince of 
Conde, with advice of the unequal engagement to which the ſhat- 
tered van was expoſed. In the circumſtances in which his main 


battle was filing off in different bodies, at intervals, from one 


another, according to their directions for an expeditious march, 


the ſuccours he could inſtantly command to wheel back to the 


engagement, fell ſhort of the preſſing exigency. Unacquainted 
with lingering a moment, in the moſt unſeaſonable call of danger, 
he took the brave and unfortunate reſolution of ſupplying, by his 


perſonal appearance, and the choice of the beſt body of his cavalry, 
the deficiency of numbers to his reinforcement. They amounted 


only to ſeven troops of about fifty cavaliers in each. As they 
drew up around him, and were told what he expected from their 
valour, whom he looked on as the mirrours of his army, an acci- 


dent ſeemed the foreboding frown of fortune, on his out-ſet for 


the combat. A ſtroke from the duke of Rochefoucault's horſe 


fractured the bone of his leg. With a countenance unaffected by 
the ſenſation of pain, and over-fluſhed with the glow of the war- 


rior's ſpirit. © Remember *, faid he, nobility of France, that 
Lewis of Bourbon this day r his motto, and counts the con- 
dition, in which he now goes to battle, for the ſake of his reli- 


| * D'Aubigne, ibid. : 
Vol. II. | D d | Sion, 
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gion, of you, and of France, a circumſtance not unfavourable to- 
his renown;” The orders given to the reſt of the cavalry to join 
him, and the foot to follow after him at a proper pace; his judg- 


ment, when he perceived the admiral's troops giving way, where 


to make a ſtand, and the ground he choſe, and the diſpoſition of 


Bis ranks, in ſuch a manner, that a void ſpace was left for the rout 
to recover their order; altogether ſhewed his remarkable poſſeſſion 


of his faculties in the hour of dangerous action. It is ſuperfluous 
to attempt a further deſcription of a battle, of which on the one ſide 
there could be no original plan laid, and on the other there was 


neither previous deſign nor foreſight. To confirm the obſervation 


that has been often juſtly made, that the detail from eye-witneſles, 


and commanders themſelves, of what paſſes in the heat of action, 


cannot altogether be depended on ; father Daniel remarks *, that 
the memoirs of Tavannes, and thoſe of Caſtelnau, who were both 
preſent in the battle, diſagree in ſome material points. The general 
account given of the laſt ſcene of the battle, by the latter of thoſe 
authors, is adopted by moſt of the hiſtorians. After a charge by 
the prince of Conde, that exceeded any of the former inſtances of 
reſolution, and by which Monpenſier's van was repulſed, he was 
attacked on the flank by the duke of Anjou's main body, ſupported 
by Tavannes and the Rheiters, which overwhelmed his ſlender bat- 
talion. Bravery only prolonged the reſiſtance; till the prince, 
thrown from his horſe, which was wounded, and able only to raiſe 
himſelf upon one knee from the ground, ſurrendered himſelf to the 


ſieur d'Argens, to whom he gave his ſword and his parole. D' Avila, 


in contradiction to all the French hiſtorians, repreſents him as 


reſiſting and defending himſelf againſt his aſſailants, with the view, 


Tom. v. p. 9022 
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_ 8s may be juſ ly ſuppoſed, of ſhading or palliating the deteſtable 
action which immediately followed; when the captain of the 
duke of Anjou's Swiſs guard, Monteſquieu, coming up, and 
being told who he was, with a volley of oaths cried out, Kill, 


kill; and ſhot him in the head with a piſtol. The infamy of the 


| ſtances of itz 


brutal aſſaſſination, which was generally abhorred in the catholic 
army, did not altogether reſt on the head of the perpetrator of it . 


Brantome owns that the duke of Anjou's intimates had encourage- 


ment to believe, that ſuch a ſacrifice would not diſpleaſe him. So 
far from concealing his ſatisfaction, he is ſaid, upon hearing Cloud 


des Saintes' panegyric on his victory, to have entertained the 


deſign of erecting a chapel on the ſpot in which the prince of 


Conde was killed; Carnavalet, his governor, prevented this erup- 


tion of his vanity, which would have redounded to his ſhame. 
Such was the death of Lewis of Bourbon, the firſt prince. of 
Conde, at the untimely age of thirty-eight years. The re- 
ſerve of nature in the ſize of his perſon, ſmall and ill-made, and 
the harſhneſs of fortune in the penury of his eſtate, and the 
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Circum- 


depreſſion of his family, were recompenced by ſuch a contex- 


ture of ingenious, manly and agreeable qualities of ſpirit, temper 


and affections, as are rarely found in the fame mind. Though 
amorous, and apt to indulge the faſhionable paſſion of the court, 


he ſtill broke through the ſnares queen Catherine laid to make 


him forſake his party, for the miſtreſſes ſhe threw in his way. He 
married for a ſecond time the duke of Longueville's ſiſter ; when 
the widow of the marſhal St. Andre hoped to captivate him by her 
addreſſes, and the gift of her manor of St. Valeri. In the ſtricteſt 
judgment of his character in the conduct of the civil war, it may 
be ſaid that ſignal humanity and honour appeared; and that, 
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Sodgk ſtrenuous and conſtant in the intereſt of the proteſtants;he 
effaced not the ideas of a prince of the blood of France. When 


he, who made the peace of Orleans and of Chartres againſt the 


inclinations of ſeverals of his adherents, found not the protection 


due to every ordinary captive in the field, it is not ſurpriſing to 
find that a foreigner, of inferior rank, Robert Stuart, a Scottiſh 
gentleman, already mentioned, whoſe name was obnoxious among 
the catholics, ſhould ſhare a ſimilar fate. Within the hearing of 


the duke of Anjou, whom he had intreated to ſave his life, he was 


- diſpatched in cold blood, by Henorat de Savoy, marquis of 
Villars. From vague alledgance that it was he who gave the late 
conſtable Montmorency his mortal wound at the battle of St. Denis, 

Villars, who was his brother-in-law, thought himſelf entitled to 


aportune and inſiſt with the duke of Anjou, to allow him this 


ignominious revenge . Brantome, who relates the fact, tries to 


In the battle, 
many of the 
proteſtant 


gentry fall; 


extenuate it from the impulſe of blood; but his own good heart 


; unmneglately betrays him in the argument. 


Tas 8 of the battle, n was not n than fix W 


did not render it bloody. Four hundred proteſtants were the ſum 
of their killed. Beſides the death of their chief, near a hundred 
gentlemen who periſhed with him, or fell into the enemy's hands, 

was the affecting part of their loſs. The victors may be ſaid 
to have gained more than their advantage by paſſing the Charente 


entitled them to; and the routed army to have ſuffered leſs ſſaugh- 


ter than what it was expoſed to, from miſtaken conduct. It is 


plain that the prince of Conde was hurried by innate valour, and 


too ready compliance with the admiral's requiſition of aid, to main- 


De Connetable Montmorenci. 
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and having broke down the bridge,. made a ſafe retreat to Cognac. 


A. conſiderable part of the cavalry, by the ſame means, gained 
NRaintes, The admiral and his brother, with a reſolute band, tak- 
ing an oppoſite courſe from the reſt of the rout, made their way to 
St. Jean d'Angeli. The blow the proteſtants received being of a 


different kind from what they had hitherto experienced, appeared 


to ſhake the baſis of their ſtrength and union. Bereft of that chief, 


whoſe name and quality, joined to his approved integrity and reſo- 


lution, upheld the reputation of their cauſe and intereſt, both at 
home and abroad, their hard fortune ſeemed to prepare them for 


the worſt conſequences of their preſent diſaſter. But the ſame 
policy of the court, which had alienated the prince of Conde from 
it, contributed ſtill to divide the blood royal of France, and ſtate 
the branches of it in oppoſition to each other. We have had occa- 
fion to take notice in what circumſtances, from the violence of the 


papal threats, and the uſurpation of the court upon her authority 


20 Ly 


- gain; with unequal forces the hopeleſs battle of the van againſt the Book V. 
entire army of the catholics. If, agreeable to their orders, the reſt 
of the main battle had marched up to the field, they would inevi- 
tably have been involved in the defeat. But d'Acier, who com- 
| manded. the infantry, having advanced to Jarnac, and learned from 
the fugitives how matters went, judged it proper to ſtop ſhort, 
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but the inſan- 
try are ſaved, 


by the con- . 
duct of d'As 


cier. 


in Bern, the queen of Navarre was placed. With inherent ideas 


of her independence, and a vigour of ſpirit ſurpaſſing that of her ſex, 
ſhe had reluctantly bore, and ſometimes oppoſed, the decrees and 


eſtabliſhments preſcribed by the king, with reſpect to the religion of 


her vaſſals. Expoſed to various diſguſts from the queen mother's 
pride and jealouſy, and to the prevailing faction of the court, ſhe 
1 had 
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had quitted it with the view of educating her ſon in her own reli- 
gion, and training him in a manner different both from the habits 
and ſubjection of a courtier. In her ſmall court, it is confeſt, 
that the dignity, the economy, and the manners, were admirably 
preſerved. In her final rupture with the court, and her tranſition 


to the proteſtant army, her judgment remarkably appears. She 


choſe that nice juncture, which pointed out the ſtrongeſt motive 
and argument for this conduct; when, by the perfidious purpoſe of 
the court to ſeize the prince of Conde, the fame ſecret aſſault on 


the princes of Bourbon and her obnoxious houſe might be juſtly 


ſuſpected; and when the ignominious meaſure appeared odious to 
ſeveral foreign courts l. Her letters on that occaſion to the queen 


mother and the royal family, and her expoſtulatory epiſtle to the 
prince of Conde's brother, the cardinal of Bourbon, were ſpecimens 
both of her political and literary endowments. Upon account of 
the loſs of the battle, and the death of that prince, ſhe did not wait 
at Rochelle to ſee what might be the effect of that diſaſter ; but 
ſetting timeouſly out, with the two Henrys, her ſon, and the young, 
Conde, the one fifteen years of age, and the other ſixteen, ſhe pre- 
ſented herſelf at Cognac. Her introduction, ſoon after, at Tonnay 
Charente, to an aſſembly of the chiefs, and her affecting and ani- 
mating ſpeech to a muſter of the officers and troops appointed 
in the city, and the tender ſhe made of the two youthful 
princes to ſucceed to the title and authority of their principal 
head, ſhewed at once her ardor to ſupport the intereſt of her fa- 
mily, and her knowledge of the diſpoſition of the admiral, and 
the other commanders, to concur with her wiſhes. D'Avila 


* Thuan, lib, xlii. p. 881, 
aſcribes 
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aſcribes this appearance ſhe made, to Coligni's invitation and con- Book V. 
trivance. He was now, indeed, the acting head and main ſtay of 8 
a party, which, without him, would have recoiled, and perhaps 
been overwhelmed under their preſent misfortune. An oath of fideli- which takes 


an oath of 


ty to the prince of Bern being taken by the troops at hand; and St, fdelity to the 
Jean d'Angeli pitched upon for their retreat, and the ſecurity of 3 * | | 
their perſons ; the councils of war proceeded with little difficulty or = 
interruption. It was determined that the troops being diſpoſed of 
to the beſt advantage, in the adjacent garriſons held by the proteſtants 
upon the Charente and the borders of the Xaintonge, they ſhould 
endeavour to maintain their preſent ground; and expecting what 
might be the duke of Anjou's firſt puſh after his victory, to employ 
their forces thus in the neareſt conjunction, to obſtru or diminiſh 
the advantage he might gain. Montgomery was detached to 
Angouleme with ſeven troops of cavalry. Piles, who brought up 
a ſmall reinforcement from Perigord, was ordered to throw himſelf 
into Xaintes. It was underſtood that the duke of Anjou would, 
moſt likely, make the trial of his ſtrength upon Cognac, where 
the greateſt body of the remaining army might be cruſhed by a 
ſucceſsful ſtroke. He took this courſe, and was obliged by the 
garriſon, commanded by d'Acier, of eight thouſand foot, which 


had not approached the field of Jarnac, to raiſe the ſiege in four 


days. This decided how far ſhort of expectation the fruit of his and 60, ap- 


pears in a 
victory would prove. For ſome gleanings of it, and the ſubſiſtence Se! 5 


of his army, he turned towards Perigord, where the reduction of ae . 


ſome places did not recompence his labour, and the lives of ſome - 
brave officers that were loſt. At the ſiege of Mucidan the gallant 
count de Briſſac, to the general regret of the ſoldiers, ſhared the 


lot of war and bravery. On the other ſide, after many hazards in 
T the 
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Su 


Boox V. the field, various encounters ſuſtained, and military toils under- 


1569. Sone, d' Andelot, ranked among the foremoſt French comman- 
Death of ders, and called the Fearleſs in the army, was carried off by an 


d' Andelot. . . _ . 5 , 
eepidemical fever at Xaintes. His death at this time was a parti- 
| cular aggravation of the loſſes that befel the proteſtant amy. 
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TH ILE Te Deum was aig by hi court for the victory at 
 *Jarnac, and flaming accounts of the total overthrow of the 


e were publiſhed through the kingdom, the place to 


which the king and queen mother had betaken themſelves, ſhewed 


that a freſh and formidable combatant was ready, on the frontiers, to 


enter the liſts, and reſtore the warlike vigour of the weakened 


party. This was Wolfang of Bavaria, duke of Deux Ponts, whom 
Frederic count Palatine had appointed to head the German auxili- 
arics, granted to the prince of Conde, into France. To oppole his 
expedition, the court removing to Metz, had drawn together a 
large body of forces, under the command of the dukes of Aumale 


and Remours. The new levies of Swiſs and Italians conducted, as 


has been already obſerved, by the duke of Nevers, with ſome com- 
panies under the baron de Adrets from Dauphiny, compoſed this 
army. Upon the diſbanding of the prince of Orange's troops in 
Alſace, a ſtruggle had been made by both the contending parties, 
to enliſt the vagrant bands of them in their ſervice. La Coche and 

many other proteſtant captains from Dauphiny and Geneva, whoſe 
martial enterprizes were now interrupted at home, had repaired to 
this new mart of war at Stratſbourg ; to which Genlis, who died 
there, had led them the way, The duke of Aumale had attempted 
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to curb this rendezvous, by marching into the, territory of the 
empire; but the fear of provoking the emperor, and the approach 
of the duke des Deux Ponts, obliged him to withdraw to the 
Franche Comte and the borders of Burgundy e. 


31401 


the Germans, in number and array, exceeding any body of troops 


that had marched from that country, amounted to ſeyen "thouſand 
fix hundred Rheiters, and fix thouſand Lanſq uenets. Beſides the 
German captains of note, the prince of Orange, with his two bio- 
thers, Ludovic and Henry, irritated\with the court of Fri rance by 


the promiſe and diſappointment given him, about the diſcharge, of. 


the arrears of his troops, had joined the, expedition. The body 


of French commandants, who. ſucceſſively; appeared, -Genlis's.. 
brother, Morvilliers, Claremont, marquis of Renel, the younger 8 
Briquemont, F euquiere, and others, being added to the Bel- 


gic lords; their train augmented the army by above two thouſand 
men. The preſenee and advice of thoſe; chieftains were of till. 


more moment and utility than the troops they brought. To encou- 
rage the Germans, and to direct them in the courle of an expedi- 


tion, more tedious, and in the proſpect, more intimidating than 


any formerly undertaken by their countrymen, required the utmoſt 
exertion of their prudence and military ſkill. In the preſent ſtate 
of the proteſtant army they went to ſuccour, nothing leſs than a 


tranſition through almoſt the longeſt line that could be drawn 


through the middle of France to its extremities, even on the ſup- 
poſition they could proceed in a direct courſe, was ſufficient to 


accompliſh their projected enterprize. The army already aſſembled 
under the dukes of Aumaleand Nemours, though unequal to engage 


of the country, encampments, quarters, and the collection of pro- 
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Ee 26s my 
viſtons, during. the 10 gthening turns of cher enormous march. 


But the hardy | ſpirit, of thoſe adventrous troops, and the warlike 
2. #4 | CI 3 £4) a 

Lou of the commanders, outbrayed. all this train of apparent. dif- 
culties, The Saon was palled : at Montreuil, without annoyance 


from the catholic forces. A conſiderable froke d'Aumale threat- 


ened, at a ſmall : river near Beaune, turned to a ſlight ſkirmiſh. 
After e convoying t the German rear through the {ſkirts of Burgundy, 
d Aumale Was obliged 1 to quicken his pace, and leave thoſe behind. 
he bad to no purpoſe followed. He haſtened, as they did to-the 
Loire, to employ his forces in ſeizing the paſſages of it, which 
appeared impregnably ſhut againſt them, by a chain of garriſons 
And po oſts poſſeſſed by the catholics *®. With A: few ſmall field 
Pires only fit for fignals arid the defence of their camp, the Ger- 


man commatiders could not propole to aſſault any of thoſe towns, 
within which the bridges of the Loire were either incloſed, or 


flood connected with the walls and towers. The woſt they hoped 


for from the ſeaſon of the y year, was the diſcovery of a ford, where 


they might venture to paſs. For pointing out this, they 8 


indebted to Guerchy, who had been a Priſoner i in the late battle, 


and obtained his liberty. When ſome troops of horſe were got over, 


the officers and the- army were animated with freſh boldneſs and 


courdge. The town n of la Charite flood i in their v view. Eager for 


K + * 


make an attack. * commanders caſily Nee to try the refo- 


lution of the defendants: From both ſides of the army, the field 


pieces being plyed, and ſome damage done to the ramparts, the 
city was thrown into a ſudden conſternation; the governor fled 


out of it; and while the garriſon offered to capitulate, the walls 


* D'Avila, liv, iv, 
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| bed V. were cated by the French and German, ſoldiers. | The booty was 
„ allowed to belong to the latter. Such ; an iſſue of the expedition, 


1569. 
9 undertaken by the duke of Deux Ponts, bf which even thoſe” who 
hid placed their main hope i in it had. deſpaired, threw. the: court, 


A hg »? 


from rejoicing, into perplexity, and diſgraced more remaHkably * 
conduct of the joint commanders of the catholic army i in Bag 
dy * which, before the paſſage of the river by the Germans, had 


2 i 


been joined by two thouſand foot and fifteen hundred Rheiters, Ent 
rom Flanders by the duke of Alva, under the command of count 
Mansfield. Diſagreement between d'Aumale and Nemouts, an 
accident that might have been eaſily foreſeen, could only account 


® +7 1106 


for their management. The king, apt to criticize the campaigns 


Sig 11 f 


| in which they allowed him no ſhare, was highly. incenſed. No 
| leſs diſturbed to find the duke of Anjou embarraſſed i in his motions, | 
; the queen mother ſet out for the Limouſen, where his atmy lay 
unactive; ; while the Germans proceeded with ſmall difficulty to 
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| finiſh their march, by the paſſage of the Vienne, and a conſequent 


junction with the forces of the princes, which advanced on the 
and dies of other ſide of that river to meet them. | The day before this was 


Funk effeted, on the cleyenth of June, at Chaſtus, the duke of Dp 


June 11th, 


il 


» 7 a 6. 


e oe count Mansfeld 3 erty Rented by ing; to Weed 
the p . to the chief command, and the German officers exhorted to perform 
with fidelity the ſervice expected © of them. To the congratulation 

and encomium beſtowed on their military proweſs, and the ſur- 

Prizing conduct of their march Þ+, the admiral added y various pre- 

ſents of chains of gold, and medals, engraved with the queen of 


Navarre s, and her ſon's elfgies; and the Latin inſcription, Pax 


* Caſtelnau, liv, vii. chap. f. t Caſtelnau, ibid, D'Avila, ibid, 
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.Ferta, victoria integra, aut mor honefla. When. they drew nearer 
the enemy's quarters, a review being ordered to be made of the 


German trogps, a month 8 pay was advanced to them. 
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a HE, event of A _ 855 not always e the fortune of 


"the campaign. ; Reinforced as the catholic army was, after the 
65 victory at Jarnac, by the reſt of the German recruits under the 


marquis £ of. Baden, and a body of five thouſand Italian foot and a 


thouſand horſe, ſent by the pope, and commanded by the count 
de Sanctafiore, a celebrated general ; the duke of Anjou found it 


neceſſary to remain on the defenſive. This had been determined 


00 council of war, where queen Catherine was preſent; not 
139, 


8 merely from the view of tiring out the enemy, but on account of 
the ſituation of the French troops, that had ſuffered, for ſome time 
paſt, by want of pay and proviſions. . The funds of the court be- 
ing c drained, and * incumbered many ways, credit ſunk, and money 
could not be commanded. It aſtoniſhed, the court to find out, by 
what means the confederate chiefs were capable of ſupporting 
their army. In theſe circumſtances, when many of the catholic 
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Aſter the arri- 
val of the 
German 
troops, 


lords, being diſcontented, and unable to continue, the campaign, and 


requiring leave to retire, were on the point of diſbanding ; it ſeemed 
dangerous to run the hazard of a battle, in which the fate of the 
kingdom might happen to be reſigned to the deciſion of foreign 
troops, that conſtituted the bulk of the armies on both ſides. It 


the duke of 


was agreed therefore, that while the enemy advanced, either to- 


. wards Perigord or Poictou, the army ſhould be encamped i in ground 
which could be eaſily manned, without diſputing the field with | 


them, and at the ſame time afford the beſt temporary ſubſiſtance 


Anjou acts 
on the defen- 
ſive, | 
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for the troops. Such the country at la Roche-la-belle, near St. 


' Trier, in the Limouſin, was judged to be ; where the duke of 
. had formed ſuch retrenchments, as together with the natu- 
ral ſtrengthe of his ſituation, might well be reckoned inacceſſible by 
4 ſuperior force. A deep valley near a riling ground encompiſſed 


with marſhes, ſupplying on one ſide the place of artificial lines of 


defence, the greateſt part of the artillery was placed here, under 
the cuſtody of the Swiſs battalions. Every diviſion of the troops 
way its cover from the circumvallatibn, except two foot regiments, 
which choſe to take their ſtation on the outſide of the marſh, on 
ground fenced only by hedges and trees. Secure in this poſition, 
the duke of Anjou gave little attention to the motions of the ene 
my, who by this time had reached St. Irier ; till an exchanged pri- 
ſoner brought him intelligence, that they were marching i in order 
of battle towards his camp. The admiral ſoon perceived, on 
viewing the camp, that the ſurprize into which his ſudden appear- 
ance had thrown the catholic army, could be followed with no 
important advantage. That he might not depart altogether foiled 5 
of his aim, he reſolved immediately to fall on the two battalions 
which lay expoſed. This produced the combat of la Roche-la- 
belle; which was reckoned among the moſt ſignal. ſkirmiſhes in 
the 1 war. Begun by the brave Piles, who threw. himſelf 


with the forlorn hope, and ſome light troops, into the midſt of the 


enemy's infantry ; and ſuſtained on the other fide by Strozzi, 


* 


who then firſt acted as general of the French foot ; the conflict 


* 


+ Thuan. ibid. p. 901. 
cOurs; 


ſoon became vigorous and of doubtful iſſue. A ſpectacle to the 
two armies, who beheld the valour of the combatants for the ho- 
nour of each of them, and balanced their ſtrength by alternate ſuc- 
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cours; pride and obſtinacy urged, and prolonged the bloody con- 
teſt. Strozzi s indignation, excited by the French ſoldiers, who 


could not help rehearſing the name of their favourite leader the 


count de Briſſac, occaſioned his overacting his part. By running | 


headlong into danger, he expoſed his party to an entire defeat, and 


himſelf to fall into the hands of the enemy. Four hundred catho- 


lic ſoldiers, and no leſs than twenty-two of their officers ſlain on 
the field, ſhewed the advantage their antagoniſts had gained, and 


how little quarter had been given in the termination of the hot 


engagement. Fluſhed with their victory, the proteſtant ſoldiers 
puſhed on towards the hill and the entrenchments, and expoſed. 
themſelves to the fire of the artillery, until the admiral ordered a | 
retreat to be ſounded, and marched up himſelf to prevent their 
being intercepted and cut off. Their loſs was reckoned not more 


than fifty men. It was not in this encounter, as d' Avila aſſerts, 
that the prince of Navarre performed his firſt exploit in arms. 
Though both he, and the young prince of Conde, attended the 
army; neither of them yet appeared in their place of command, 
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in which 
ſome catholic 
troops ſuffer; 


in the time of action, until the ſubſequent combat of Arnay-le- . 
Due. After ſome ſkirmiſhing next day, the armies declined en- 


countering further with each other. As many of the catholic 
nobility and officers daily retired from the camp, the duke of An- 


jou waited only till the army of the princes, prevented from quar- 
tering in the Limoufin, had directed its rout towards Perigord; 

and then, agreeable to What had been before reſolved, broke up 
his army ; and having aſſigned proper cantonments for the foreign- 
ers, he appointed the firſt of October for the re- aſſemblage of the 


and ſoon at- 
ter their army 
breaks up 3 


troops, Alter an excurſion into Perigord, not in ſearch of any i 


t Brantome de Strozzi. 
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and tnat of - 
the princes 
marches inte 


Poitou. 


body of the enemy, or of the oh ubi of towns, but to Percha 
ſubſiſtance for his troops; the admiral turned towards Poictou, 


where ſeveral previous enterprizes, effectuated by ſome proteſtant 
chiefs, paved the way for more extenſive and important operations 
of war. Before he proceeded to theſe * a diſpatch, in form of 5 


petition, addreſſed to the king, being tranſmitted by him to the 


duke of Anjou; the meſſenger could not obtain a paſſport to the 
court. It contained an offer of ſubmiſſion,” on the grant of the 


free exerciſe of religion to the proteſtants. Queen Catherine 
truſted now more to her cabinet councils than to conferences; 


and it was thought becoming the dignity of the king, in the pre- 


eit of affairs,” to give for an anſwer, that he would make no'- 


ſent turn © 
"WM 
conceſſions, unlefs the opponents of his government laid down 


their” arms. 
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In the receſs of the duke of Aides army, tie amal now 
maſter of the field, revolved in his mind the main plan of the war. 
His troops, however inceſſant and toilſome their ſervice had been, 
could: not ſo eafily, as the catholics, be diſmiſſed, and ſuddenly 


recal ed to action. Their chief places of retreat were in the re- 


mote province of Xaintonge, which it was not convenient to 
reviſit, and exhauſt with the maintenance of the army. Animated 
with the junction of the Germans, the French officers, who al- 
ways' diſcovered impatience when ſome enterprize was not imme- 


2 diately preſented before them, required now, with more than ordi- 
nary ardor, that the preſent opportunity of annoying the enemy 


ſhovid be embraced, and the campaign diſtinguiſhed by an atchieve- 
ment proportioned to the ſuperiority of their forces +. There 


* Thuan, ibid. + D'Avila, liv, v. Thuan. ibid, p. 98. 
Were 
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were two objects, on which the deliberation of the admiral and 
the chief commanders turned ; to take the ſhorteſt courſe of fore- 
ing the pafſage of the Loire, and carrying the war towards the 
metropolis of the kingdom ; or to apply their preſent ſtrength. to 
the catire reduction of the province of Poictou. The one ſcheme 
was grand, and not very difficult in the execution. It reſtored the 
credit of their power, haftened the decifion of their fortune, and 
might prove the moſt hurtful to their adverſaries. The other, 


leſs flattering in its view, requiring more pains, more military pre- 


parations, and rather more force, connected better the operations 
of the war, united their conqueſts, and gave them, when they 
had loſt hold of moſt of the cities, a firm eſtabliſhment in a 


large diſtri& of France, adjacent to that where they already had 
the dominion. Theſe ſchemes were not incompatible ; but ad- 
herence to the one might mar the advancement of the other. It 


appears that the admiral judged the former moſt eligible, and had 


determined to reduce only two or three weak garriſons, which lay 


in his way to Saumur on the Loire. He knew that the fiege of 


towns, which required time, labour, and ſtores of artillery and 
ammunition, were, of all military undertakings, the worſt adapted 
to the condition and temper of his troops. But the attempts 


made by the count de Lude, commandant of Poitiers, to beſiege 
Niort, which failed only from the obſtinate defence of Pluviaut 


and the ſuccours conducted to it by Telignt and la Loue; and the 
ſurpriſing expedition with which thoſe catholic chieftains ſoon 
after made thernſelves maſters, firſt of the town of Chattelrault, 
then of Luſignan and its caſtle, which was counted impregrable, 
turned the ſuffrage of many of the commanders, and at length the 
reſolution of the admiral himſelf in fayour of the ſiege of the Capi- 
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£11. 
” of the general. meaſure would be more, eaſily adopted by him . 
D' Aubigde affirms, that while Caligni, agreed to the project of the 


juſtly be reckoned of ambiguous judgment; an alteration of a part 


ſiege, he dreaded the event, and that he rather yielded to the ſoli- 


citation of the Poictevin nobleſſe in the army, than followed bis 

and reſolves OWN opinion. Conceſſions of this kind the admiral was ſometimes 
. obliged to make; though. no commander in equal circumſtances, 
= ever ſhewed more firmneſs in his purpoſes. Among the few ſepa- 
ed 0301 "Tate enterprizes Carried on, by particular chiefs, previous to the 
dbege of Poictiers; that executed by the count of Montgomery 
in Bearn was the moſt ſignal. Detached by commiff ion from the 
"queen of Navarre, to recover her territory out of the hands of 
Tertide the governor of Quercy, who had invaded it in. the king „ 
name, and made a conqueſt of the whole, except the city of 
Navarrins; Montgomery ſurpaſſed the utmoſt expectation that 


could be be formed of his ability and conduct. Having ſcarce an 
eſcort of ti troopers when he ſet out from the army, he was obliged to 
| borrow his main reinforcements from the viſcounts at Montau- 
ban, to collect and form the bulk of his troops on his march, to 
evade by artful and quick marches, the marſhal d Amville; and 
* Monlue, who on two quarters threatened to fall on him with ſupe- 
* rior forces; and laſtly, to fight and vanquiſh Terride in a country 
he had already ſubdued *. He fignalized that promptneſs in 
action, and unembarraſſed valour for which he was eminent in the 
army, and accompliſhed all this. It appears that the catholic 
Chieftains were at a loſs, for ſome time, to penetrate into his de- 
ſign, until he opened his way, by ſtorming Tarbes, into Bearn, 
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and drove thoſe before gh 10 carried frightful tidings of his 
fordes to Tertide. The ſiege of Navarrins was abandoned by 1 the 
Sovernor, and he retreated with his army to Ortez. Here he 
could not ſave himſelf. Shut up with ſix knights of the order, 
thirty captains, of note, and part of their ſoldiers in an old caſtle, 
againſt which his own artillery was pointed ; Terride was forced 
to ſurrender, . Whatever the terms of it were, about which 
hiſtorians diſagree, the putting to death four barons as domeſtic 
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traitors to the queen of Navarre, was the only inglorious part of 


Montgomery” 8 triumph ; which completed the reduction, of the 
whole canton of Bearn. The quarrel into which Monluc entered 
| with the marſhal d' Amxille: upon the event of his ſacceſs, is e curi- 
ous; and became afterwards more remarkable T. A man, who 
f deſired to gratify the court by every ation, and wanted to to point 
out he impottance and the obligation of his military KN 
' who diminiſhed the merit of his exploits, by the retail of them, 
and the conſtant” endeavour to ſhew that none were ſo faithful and 


active in the king's ſervice as himſelf, thought it became him, on 


N this occaſion, to blame and charge d'Amville with failure in duty. 
4 was petulance and opiniatry challenging havghtineſs and ſaper- 


| cilious diſdain. He was treated by the marſhal as an upſtart | and 
an adventurer, 1105 ſacrificed honour and every principle, to that 


? of rendering himſelf the mean inſtrument of the will of a party. 
Their diſcord, which ſtrongly marked their characters, was diſad- 
vantageous to the ſervice of the court. From conſtant employ- 
ment and hard duty, ſuch broils were rarer among the chiefs, on 
the other ſide. Pluviaut's activity * and proweſs, which faved 
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muſt reſort on life and honour,” 4 Lamed and half dead Aw the 
wounds he received, he refuſed to hear. of any copitulation, but 


chen himſelf to be carried, to the br each, that be 0 0 Iye on 
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preſented a level opening only from one quarter. But from the 
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© which formed various, natural entrenchments and curtains of de- 
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91 ache from the depth and curvatures of the river, which produced 
a lake in one place, and by canals filled the ditch i in others ; Poic- 


2 * 15 5 a 


tiers derived. A defenſibility and ſtrength ; 1 which was not immedi- 

i —y ven 
;, ately. obvious nor much diſcernible from the walls an and towers, 
With one bulwark or citadel, and the ordinary range of a 
then uſed, it was a place capable of affording work for an enemy, 
© Even. though he could make a cloſe approach to it, and plant his 
1 batteries. to the beſt advantage. As the admiral's def; ign of, be- 


beging it was ſoon known, by his — 4 the large culverins 


+ D'Avila, liv, v. 
found 


_. heights, 1 which. roſe cloſe upon its other ſides, it was overlooked 
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1 2 2 
found in, the caſtle of Luſignan, and other preparat ons ; the * V. 
Count de Lude had made the beſt diſpoſitions | time and Aiceürn⸗ — 
ſtances allowed, for a gallant defence. His garriſon, {mall com- 


Haig with the , of the re ve army, And Aba the wide | 


WE STTEM 


| | companies formed o out of the inhabitants, amounting only " fix 
hundred men „ By the reinforcement brought by Henry the 
_ young” duke of Guiſe, accompanied by his brother the duke of 
 Mayenne, it was increaſed to full ſix thouſand combatants ; a body 
*. more than proportioned to the ſtores of proviſions provided i in the city. 
This young nobleman, who came as a volunteer to fi gnalize hitn- 
ſelf in that part of the warlike ſcience, the defence of places, for 
| which his father was renowned, had drawn around him a number 
i of the moſt experienced commanders. His name and preſence ©” 33 
animated the whole garriſon, and engaged the office : Sto diſplay © | 
the utmoſt of their military ſkill and addreſs. We may judge, 
"over, from the mean proviſion of cannon. which de Thou 
mentions, as unſuitable to the occaſion and exigency, how i imper- 
fe the uſe and employment of them were in the ſieges of thoſe 
1 days. Six heavy pieces, eleven of an ordinary fize, and Wing anti- 
ent ones, which had long ſerved in the caſtle, compoſed the whole 
train of Poictiers. Their ſtore of artificial fire- works is ſaid to 
have been very copious. They conſiſted of the fimple i inventions 
of fire· balls of pitch and roſin, and other combuſtibles ; and of 
boiling oil, kept ready to be daſhed down from the caſements of 


the towers aſſailed. Poles of great length, with iron hooks and 
claws, and bunches of croſſed ſpikes were alſo projected to obſtruct 


the cloſe aſſault. The artillery and warlike engines of the be- 
. keging army, we may believe, were no more than correſpondent 


* Thuan. ibid. p. 909. 
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0 thoſe of the city; in GER and; quality, Fourteen, * large 
cannon, eiglit field pieces, and ſome other ſmalli tire; is the gata- 
logue given of the ordnance. Their main battery, -which played 
againſt the Pont a- Joubert was formed of eight culyerins; tlie reſt 


| 85 eing ranged on different places of the heights that over+topped 


the walls of the city. Lines of circumvalation, generally neglect- 


ed at that time, were not drawn by the beſiegers, Who in one 
place are ſaid to have preſerved the communication of their quar- 
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taken of this defect of the military art. Onoux the catholie com- 
' matider in St. Mixant, marched nine leagues in ſix hours, and with 


ix hundred men forced his way into Poictiers. Breaches in ſeye⸗ 


45 loch © 
labour and 
tc1], the be- 


ral plac ices of the walls were ſoon made, and the beſiegers are rec- 


Eonel, in one day, to have diſcharged more than eight hundred 
cannon ſhot. In advancing to the aſſault, their main obſtruction 
was the paſſage of the Clin. They formed a floating bridge of 
rafters and Hogheads, and large caſks/bound-together: with; chains 
and ropes; ; which however was judged: too narrow and weak; to 
bear ſuch a body of foot, as was neceſſary to encounter the enemy + 
In the diſpoſition made for this aſſault; a file of picked muſketeers, 
who carried targets, followed them; and the German foot with 


fieging army, their lances and ſpears cloſed the rear. By this inſtance, and others 


* 


that might k be mentioned, it appears that ſhields and targets were 
ſtill uſed at ſieges, eſpecially by the officers when they went to 


it 
reconnoitre the enemy's works, or advanced to mount the battered 
7 


x „ 
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” towers. When for puniſhment of the inſolent breach of tnilitary 
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Aeiptirie, a cin WhO drew bis Werk in the tötet. 8 company, 
was condemned to ſurvey, and bring a report of the breadth of the 
ruin in the wall; he is ſaid to have been allowed to march up 
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coyeted with his corſtet and ſhield. After the repeated labour of 


conſtructing two other bridges, made ſtronger than the firſt one, 
by piles o of wood ſank into the bed of the Clin, the beſiegers found 
the enemy | baffled their toil, by contriving to raiſe an inundation 
of the river on the inſide of the wall, and around the breach. For 
Y 4 third time, the main battery and attack were changed to ano- 
ther part of 1 the ſuburbs, at firſt neglected. Here the beſieged, to 
protect themſelves from the ſhot of the enemy from the higher 


ground, raiſed a gallery over the bridge, and along. the cauſeway 


that led to the wall of the ſuburbs. In -it however a; ſufficient 
breach was opened. But the adjacent towers and other; works 
about the bridge were not ſo compleatly ruined as to facilitate the 


aſſault.” This, notwithſtanding, being attempted by the precipi- 


tate courage of the officers, when a charge was only. intended to 


be! given, it coſt the lives of many brave ſoldiers. Piles was car- 


ried off ſeverely wounded, while numbers of his corps fell by chain 
ſhot, and pieces of iron diſcharged from the artillery. Before this 
time, a dyſentery had broke out in the camp. Many of the com- 


manders ſickened, and the admiral was ſeized with the malady. 


When a retreat was become altogether requiſite, the approach of 
the duke of Anjou with a large body of his troops to Chattelrault, 

furniſhed a plauſible pretext for raiſing the fi lege. Want of pro- 
viſions had reduced the garriſon to great ſtraits; and, though. the 

loſs of common ſoldiers was inconſiderable, the number of diſtin- 
guiſhed commanders that were killed durin gtheſiege, damped the joy 
the city felt from its delivery. The beſi jegug g army was computed 
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Lot 
the unfortunate, ſiege of Poictiers, was not immediate apparent. 


The admiral had the preſent ſatisfaction of obliging tt 18 Je e "A 


. 4 


Anjou to, abandon. the ſiege of Chattelrault, after havin chron. 


7 S444 E 


away two hundred ſoldiers before it, and to accelerate his Tetreat 
beyond the Creuſe and the Vienne. Haring retired, however, in 
Jod order, with ſuch judgment of bis ground, that he could not 
be F to a battle the admiral | ſoon ceaſed to follow Bln and 
withdrew. to refreſh, his troops to, F aye-la- Vineuſe. When lie 


1 nee 


vate e the d duke decamped from his entrenchments at Selle, and 


retreated tc to Chinog,; where he expected the general rendesvoug 67 | 
by eh by Was in the receſs from action 15 that the! THAO Tittel 


3 


1 


in want bol! pay, Need flom their families, And 540 
dep reſfed with their military toils, the French nobility and ſoldiers 
were apt, ſometimes, to ſet the example of impatience and diſquiet 
to the queralous, and diſcontented foreigners. Heightened by 
in gloom 1 of t the diſaſterous iſſue of the late fiege, the admiral 
1 1 this cloud of diſcontent ready to break forth on his army. 
It was the n more dangerons at this criſis, when the duke of Anjou 
was expected to return to the field, with recruited and ſuperior 
force. But this was not the thing feared by the French gentry, 
or the ground of their complaints. In their dejection, they wiſhed 


to meet their enemies, and inkified, whatever the forces of the 
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. catholics 
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catholics might be, that a general battle ſhould directly determine 
their fate, and conclude, in ſome ſhape, their endleſs diſtreſſes. 
It was the tone and attitude natural to men, who had endured ſuch 
a courſe of hardſhips; the eruption of which the admiral had ſeen 
and ſurmounted on former occaſions. But the diſmiſſion of the 


French troops for a ſeaſon, the wonted expedient of their relief, 
conſiſted not with the retention and maintenance of the Germans; 


who, in ſuch a caſe, would have been ready to revolt to the ſer- 


vice of the catholics. It happened, at the ſame time, that in the 
councils of war held by the latter, the ſame argument about the 


tinous, 


advantage of venturing a general engagement with the admiral, 
was with equal anxiety, but with more deliberation and compoſure, 
conſidered and diſcuſſed. Different opinions were given upon the 
point, by the two marſhals; de Cofle and de Tavannes; and the 
judgments of the other commanders were divided between them. 
But ſeveral of the chief courtiers, favouring the inclination of the 
duke of Anjou, who wiſhed to increaſe the fame he had acquired at 


225 


Boox V. 
1569, 


rendering the 
troops impa- 
tient and mu- 


Jarnac, and others grudging the drain of the finances by the nume - 


rous bodies of foreign troops; the determination of Tavannes, for 


obliging the enemy to an engagement, was ſoon embraced, It 


was evident, indeed, that the catholic troops now augmented by 
the return of the crown vaſſals and rear bands of the royal domain, 


were in ſeveral reſpects better fitted than their adverſaries for the 


combat. They had enjoyed the benefit of a ſhort reſpite of the 


campaign; they exceeded the proteſtants in numbers, and had 
the advantage of attacking them at a diſtance from their garriſons. 
As it was underſtood that the admiral, who expected to be joined 
by the count of Montgomery from Bern, would endeavour to with- 


draw to the lower Poictou i along with the reſolution of obliging 


II. 8 him 


the admiral is 
obliged to ap- 
pear deſirous 
of a deciſive 
action, | 
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Beek V. him to 8 of occr pying MMonttogtoug before him 5 
"36 taken. To ſeize this place, which was only a ſmall town with a 
flight fort, but the neceſſary paſs for the admiral's forces, the duke 


of Anjou's army was with the utmoſt diligence and expedition 
prefently” put in motion; and a few * ene 


erchelics! in ah 1 of the en b 3 


Sept. zoth. Tu circumſtances in which the idiniral atierwptell to quid he 
MM eld ac decline an encounter with the duke of Anjou's forces, 
were flngbtat In vain had he tried to diſpoſe the chieftains of his 

army to acquieſce in this reſolution. The obvious argument of 

its cifddvantage and danger from the ſuperiority of the cathalics 

| being Uiſregarded by them *; he inſiſted not on what might ex- 

ite ii proper impreſiions or __ the irritation of their minds: 

but: appeared to enter into their ſentiments, and to conſpire! with 

. their determined purpoſe of bringing the fortune of the campaign 
„ to a ſpeedy decifion, He encouraged them with the expectation 
. of this; and while he gave them aſſurance, that he wanted only to 
advance fo far towards the confines of Poictou; that the count of 

N ontgomery might not be intercepted in his march to join the 
army, he gradually induced them to take the rout of Montcon- 
tour; from whence he could have ſoon thrown. himſelf into a 


Aiming, how: defenſive ſituation. His ſcheme was eaſy to be accompliſhed; 


ace OO and the approach of winter rendered its ſucceſs more infallible. 
1 But the ſhew the admiral was obliged to make of not retiring be- 
fore the catholics, contributed to defeat his deſign, and the impa- 
tient and unruly temper of his troops occaſioned his engaging in a 


battle, which it was his main ſtudy and endeavour to ſhun . 
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Already: with the vanguard he had reached st. Cler, within two 


leagues of Montcontour, and the chieftains la Noue and la Loue, 
detached with ſeven troops of horſe and a party of foot, had taken 


> 
.t 
+ -J 


Book v. 
n 
1 569. | 


mander of the catholic van, informed that la Moue, who brought 


up the admiral's rear with two hundred cavalry, and about the 
ſame number of muſqueteers, marched flowly and without appre- 


henſion of an attack, redoubled his expedition to fall upon him. 


Moue, contrary to his uſual diligence, had both deceiyed himſelf 
with ref 


pect to the diſtance of the enemy, and miſinformed the 
admiral; who had charged him with the buſineſs of intelligence. 
Confident of the certainty of the report he had made, that there 


were only ſome flying parties of the enemy at hand; he received 
the firſt charge of Monpenſier's troops, as if he had been fully a 


14 4 


match for them; and boldly ſtood his ground, till Martigues came 
up; and cut off a fourth of his party, and put the reſt to flight. 
Meanwhile, at this inſtant, the two main diviſions of the admira} 's 
troops, having croſſed a part of the plain, or moor, that led to 
Montcontour, in no other order than that of their long march, 
were ſtruck with ſurpriſe, and confounded with the rout of the 


rear; which brought the firſt intelligence that the catholic yan 


was clofe behind purſuing the blow already given. | i There, was 


no Way of getting into proper arrangement, till a brook, which lay 
before them bordered with a defile, was paſſed. This could not 


and by reach- 
ing Montcon- 
tour, 


be done, without increaſing the confuſion and diſorder. But the 


duke of Monpenſier, not having reſolution to make the moſt of i it, 
allowed the admiral time to form his van on the other ide, and 


recover the conſternation into which his troops were viſibly thrown. 


One error generated another. By Monpenſier s ſlipping the mani- 


teſt advantage he might have taken, it was now preſumed that he 
| Gg2 had 


to throw his 
army into a 
defenſive ſitu- 


ation; 
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1 perpels is 
bated by 'the 
vigilance of 
the catholic 
commanders, 


VT had advanced too fat with part of his vanguard 1odtidificaiias ob 
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hoxious'td à defeat, as before he appeared capable of diſcomfiitg 
his enemy. From the extreme of the firſt ſurprize; the opinion 


of many of the commanders changed into this oppoſite notiomef 
their ability to repel Monpenſier's charge, to his coſt Thefadmi- 


ral Was flattered into this belief, and willing to encourage the 


ardor of his troops, appointed a choice body of them, and conduct- 
ed a party himſelf, to repaſs the rivulet and aſſault the enemy. In 


the firſt charge which was well ſuſtained, a conſiderable repulſe 
was given to Martigues; but the duke of Moapeafidrbeidg tid 


forced by the freſh troops of the main battle, the retreat became 


ditficult and perillous. The previous diſpoſitions that were con- 
certed bn tho bank, in caſe of a diſaſter, prevented the havock of 
the ſoldiers but did not hinder their confuſed diſſipation. Olerꝭ 


mont d Amboiſe, unrecovered from ſickneſs, and without his 
armour, and wich only twenty horſe, diſtinguiſhed his valour, by 
defending à paſs of the rivulet for a conſiderable ſpace of time, 


againſt a great body of the catholics. The action was NOW: 
changed into a cannonade by the latter; which galled the German 
 Rheiters, ho took intreaty to keep their poſt on the bank. When 
their attempts to force a paſſage failed, and the fire of the cannon 


ceaſed, the admiral under night flently drew off his troops, LOW 


1% 0 Jon 


r 


extended his quarters to Montcontour and 50 villages near it, 
where he was covered by the Dive a narrow river, but not every 
where fordable. Such were the previous movements and combats 
of the two armies in the interval of three days before the general 


engagement enſued, The advantage the catholics appeared to 


gain in them tended to elevate the 1 of their troops *. It is 


» EE» liv. v. — "a 
| even 
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exen 2affirmed\ that private advice Was ſent, by ſome in the Boo V. 
eatholic- camp, to the admiral. to caution him againſt riſquing a —— | 
battle i in the preſent circumſtances. He again brought this e 


tiom under debate among the commanders, and fo far ſucceeded inn 
perſuading many of them to what he extremely wiſhed, that ſome OY 
meaſures: were taken for marching before day-break to Ervaux, 
upon the river Thoue, whither the enemy could not have ſoon 
come up with him. The duke of Anjou being obliged to _ 
circuit by the head of the Dive, it was eaſy to have out-marched — 
him by ſeveral hours. But in the rendezvous in the morning: ſome 
of the German corps became mutinous about their pay, Before 

is diſorder could be quelled, in effectuating which, the two young 
princes of Navarre and Conde uſed their intreaty and influence; 
the time was conſumed, the day advanced, and the duke offHnjαs 
army appeared. The admiral then no longer heſitated whether to 
try the fortune of the field with the enemy, or to expoſe his army, 
by an irregular and diſpiriting retreat before them; to which ſo 
great averſion had been diſcovered, both by the foreigners and by 
the French. The order of the battle was ſoon formed on both be engages in 
ſides; and, after a cannonade of ſome hours, the action com- me battle of 
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Tus adverſe a armies were ranged in wide plains, without cover abs 
from wood or villages, and which were only at diſtances i inter- 
ſeed by ſome eaſy declivities. The catholics, computed to exceed 


their adverſaries, whoſe army amounted to eighteen thouſand men, 
by a third of that number, were confident in their ſtrength, enli- 


vened with the late prelude of ſucceſs, and prompted to a deciſive 
— by che hope of acquiring victory and more ſignal renown *. 


Thuan. ibid, p. 916. 


When 
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Boon vi When Tasandes, onchis geturn from viewing-the,admiral's diſpo- 
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1569. 
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man Lanſquenets, according to their conſtant. cuſtom, kr 


ſitions, reported, that he ſaw. every thing favourable, and had eyen 
beheld a large party of the enemy retiring; his apparent alacrity 
was communicated to the ſoldiers, who received the tidings, he 


brought of the departure of the princes from the field, as an carneſt 


of victory. The proteſtant troops galled, and exaſperated. with 
their toils, and eager from the ſmart of. them to confront their 


antagoniſts, appeared to truſt in their hardy and determined cou. 


rage for an honourable and fortunate. iſſue of the combat Fe Com- 


poſed to obedience and unanimity on the eye of battle, e 


with the pathetic admonitions of the young princes; the Ger: 


. 


on the ground, { and, promiſed to fight and die like men of, boy 45 


241 17 


Each of, the armies was ranged into two great diviſions; but the 


general diſpoſition was ſuch, that the different bodies of which they 


ee compoſed could all engage at the ſame time. The ſcene of 
Wieſe even. where, it can be deſcribed, forms always, a groſs and 


naccurate | figure without a plan. But upon this general idea of 


15>: 15 12 | 


| - Arrangement | of f the oppolite armies, the deſcription. may | be 


1EE3? 


pronounced a a vain. and oſtentatious perplexity. It i 18 obſerved, that 


the admiral's main "battle, under the count Naſſau, was a little 


cec towards Ervaux, before the left wing, which he com- 
wabded bi infelf,” and which ſtood more directly oppo oled to the 


enemy, as if he had ſtill aimed at cutting ſhort the combat by a 
retreat. To his uſual practice of interlining the ſquadrons of horſe 


with ſome foot Arquebuſiers, he added that of covering the flanks 


of the diviſions of the Rheiters, with a troop of French cavalry. 


The Germans, aſter their firſt rank had fired their long piſtols, 


t D*Aubigne, ibid, chap. 17. | 
uſed 
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re 


Monpenſier, by which la Mouy's horſe were beat back on ſome of 


both ürmies became general. The body of catholic Rheiters, Jed 


the mean time, ſome French Arquebuſiers to tlie chatgel The 


till being! ſeen under a ſuffocation by the blood of his wound, he the German 


them was killed in the charge. As the count Naſſau now advanced 
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aled 'the me ethod of wheeling to the rear to charge them again, Book 00 


which expoſed them'to be more eaſily thrown into diſorder by the 15597 
enemy. The ſide- long line of French horſe, who ſtood firm, and | 
fought (led with their lances and ſwords, was a well deſigned 

medy for this inconvenience. On both ſides the troops egualled 

the brav very of their ſeveral commanders. After the firſt charge 


505 by a part of the left wing of the catholics under the duke of 


the infantry advanced before the admiral; the action on the left of 


by the Rhingrave, puſhed forward in the opening made; and'/endeas 
voured to break the line of foot. The admiral, Who had ſent to 
count Naſſau for a ſquadron of Rheiters to oppoſe them led on, in 


Rhingrave turned, and faced him, and both of them advaneing 
near thirty paces before their troops, diſcharged, in the fame 
inſtant, their piſtols at each other. The admirals j Jaw was torn by 


the Rhingrave' s ſhot, while his own laid his adverſary dead on the 
ground. The hurt he had received was concealed by the admiral, in which he 


encounters 


Rhinegrave, 
ſuffered himſelf to be led off. This accident did not hinder the and is Wound 


repulſe. and defeat of the Rheiters, which was accompliſhed by Vol- * 
rad count Mansfield, at the head of his Germans. That of near 
the whole catholic left wing followed it. In vain were the duke 
of Aumale, and the marquiſs of Boden, detached from the duke of 
Anyou's main body to ſuſtain the combat on that ſide. The troops 


of both theſe generals were broke by Mansfield, and the latter of 


upon the duke of Anjou, the ſhock of the battle became furious 
I around 


and the pro- 
teſtant army 
vanquiſhed 
with great 
ſlaughter, 


to give way, and the proteſtant troops repeated their exclamation 


compleated their ruin. Here was the great carnage of the battle. 


head of a great body of the Rheiters, which ſoon increaſed to the 


he croſſed the river Thoue. The admiral's prudence, in ſecuring, 
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around that prince. His horſe was wounded, his ſquadrons began 


of victory. But the efforts of their courage, now ſtrained beyond 
their numbers and ſtrength, required that ſupport, which the catho- 
lics ſtill had in a body of reſerve, It was the ſeaſonable advance- 
ment of the Swiſs by the marſhal de Coſſe which turned the ſcale 
of the combat. While three freſh regiments of the reſerve with- 
ſtood and repelled the thinned and drooping ſquadrons of the counts 
Naſſau and Volrad, they moved in cloſe files to aſſault their hated 

rivals the German Lanſquenets. Around their firm battalion rallied . 
the broken Rheiters. By the laſt ſome gaps being made in the lines Z 
of thoſe forlorn infantry, the former ruſhed in like a torrent, and 


n 


Of four thouſand in their whole body, not four hundred were 
ſpared by the ſtern Swiſs, who continued to ſlaughter them when 
they had thrown down their arms. A like fate would have befal- 
len a body of French foot that ſtood their ground beſide the Lan- 
ſquenets; but when ſome hundreds of them were ſlain, the duke 
of Anjou. cried out, Save the French.“ Before this cataſtrophe; 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts had been made by the chief comman- 
ders of the proteſtants to re-animate their ſhattered troops, and 
renew the fight; but they were forced to provide for their own 
ſafety. While the tumultuary fugitives took the ſpeedieſt way to 
gain Parthenai and Niot, count Naſſau having put himſelf at the 


number of three thouſand, was enabled to face and repulſe the pur- 
ſuit of the enemy, and make a regular retreat to Ervaux, where 


by ſome detachments before the battle, the paſſes of the defiles on 


that road, proved the ſafety of a conſiderable part of the routed 
army. 


in which the proteſtants could be ſaid to have been compleatly 1 569. 


that the Germans performed more, and ſuffered more than the 


and the import of the advices ſent to foreign courts. It appeared, 
indeed, from the reduced condition of the proteſtants, that their 


ſucceſsleſs war, deſpondent, intractable by their commanders, 
mutinous and ready to diſband before the battle, the French nobi- 
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army. This was the only battle of the four they had now fought Book V. 
— 


vanquiſhed. By a moderate computation, near ſix thouſand of 
their ſoldiers were lain. in the field, beſides the havock made 
among the ſuttlers and rabble of the camp, who were in arms. 
The whole baggage-waggons of the Germans, which were nume- 
rous, the artillery, and almoſt all the enſigns of the infantry, fell 
into the hands of the victors. In this action it alſo firſt happened, 


French. A great number of their gentry had joined the eſcort of 
the young princes. La Noue, as was his uſual fortune, and d'A- 
cier, were among the priſoners. The one was hardly reſcued from 
ſlaughter in cold blood ; and Sancta Fiore was blamed by the pope 
for taking the other alive. Above five hundred of the catholic 
cavalry, and ſeveral offieers of eminent rank, were ſlain; but the 
Pan of victory was made with ſinall loſs of their infantry. 
Tux victory of Montcontour was great, and the eſtimate of it 
by the court was ſtill more highly rated. That a ſon of France, 
by this ſecond overthrow, had effectuated the entire demolition 
of the Calviniſts, was the flattering preſumption of the zea- 
lous party, the turn given to the eulogies of the duke of Anjou, 


fortune run to extremity. From the inſupportable calamities of 
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lity and ſoldiers, as well as the foreigners, ſeemed prepared by ſuch 
a defeat 1 in 8 field for total 9 or yielding themſelves up 
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Book V. to, the will of the conquerors *. It is ſaid that in the coddivil held > 
nc at Niort, overwhelmed by the preſent diſaſter, ſeveral of the chief 


1569. 
The eel propoſed, ſubmiſſion to the king on any tolerable terms that might 
defer at be offered. them, Such reſolution-of; deſpair, perhaps, and ſuch a 
* pitiful iſſue of all the bloody conteſts the party had endured; might 


in this diſtreſsful conjuncture have enſued, if the vigour of the 
admiral s ſpirit had not been invincible by misfortunes.. Characte 

rized as much as any hero ever was, by the collection of new for- 

titude i in adverſity, and capable, from the reſources of his ſagacity 

and firmneſs, of diff pating the cloud of difficulties ariſing in it; he 

ſeemed reſerved, from the hazard he run in the battle, to re: animate 
bis party to freſh oppoſition, and to affront the unpolitical arret of 

high treaſon the + court had lately publiſhed againſt him, with an 

offer of fifty thouſand crowns to any that ſhould produce him dead 

or alive. A. glance of reflection ſufficed to diſcover to him the 
diverſion that might be given to the victorious forces of the catho- 

lics, and the repairs of which the declining fortune of his party 

was ſuſceptible, Having, to this purpoſe, ſuggeſted various encou- 

raging arguments to the chieftains, all of them acquieſced in his 

ay might opinion; and diſpatches were immediately ſent off to England, to 
tremely fatal the proteſtant princes of Germany, and the Swiſs: Cantons, with a 
e as repreſentation of the incident of the battle, that leſſened the idea 
of the diſaſter of the proteſtants, and at the ſame time implied their 
want of aſſiſtance in their preſent circumſtances. It was determined 

that the towns and garriſons they held in Poictou ſhould be abandon- 
ed ; while ſuch a ſhew of reſiſtance was ſtill made by them, as might 

ſerve, to divide the counſels and operations of the catholics. To 

ſtop the duke of, Anjou in the immediate proſecution of his victory, 


L 


„ D'Avila, ibid. D'Aubigne, chap. 18. + Thuan, ibid. 
= e 7 TD r= ——þ# 
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it was agreed, that when they quitted Niort, the defence of it ſhould 
be committed to La Mouy, whoſe valour they knew would be 
exerted in maintaining this poſt with obſtinacy ſuitable to the occa- 
ſien. In Naintonge, the towns they propoſed chiefly to ſupport, 
by reinforcements that could be furniſhed, were thoſe of Angou- 
leme and St. Jean d'Angeli ; the one being important as a frontier 
to the province, and the other, from its adjacency-to Rochelle. 
Towards this laſt place, now- become their citadel of war, as 


Orleans formerly had been, and which afforded a ſtronger refuge 
than any inland city, the chief commanders, conducting the young 


princes along with the remains of the army, directed their courſe. 
Thoſe general reſolutions formed the day after the battle, and com- 
municated to the ſeveral commanders, who were to act in confor- 
mity with them, tended to abate the conſternation and perplexity 
attending the firſt ſhock of the defeat; and by diſcovering the con- 
cert and unſhaken ſpirit of the chieftains, encouraged their intimi- 


dated partizans to an imitation of it. It appears * that the admiral, 


at/ this critical deliberation, beſides inſiſting on the aſſurances he 
had of foreign auxiliaries, preſented the view and hope of domeſ- 
tic ſupport, beyond what might be found in the combination of 
the proteſtants, from the propenſity of the marſhal d'Amville to 
favour them in oppoſition to the faction that ruled the court, This 
was not a vague infinuation, nor yet a matter of certainty, but a 


probable judgment which Coligni formed with reſpect to the 


political ſituation of that nobleman, who had hitherto copied 
the behaviour of the conſtable his father, and ſhewed himſelf 
firmly attached to the catholic intereſt. From juſt diſcernment 
and penetration, it was viſible to him that d' Amville, notwithſtand- 


V» D Avila, ibid. FER. ND | WP 
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are, in a con- 

ſiderable de- 
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ed by the ad- 

miral's invine 
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Book V. 
— — — 7 
1569. 


After reduc- 
ing various 
garriſons, 


and taking 
Niort, where 
la Mouy is 
aſſaſlinated, 


HISTORY OF PRAN CE” 


ing the difference of his character from that of his brother the 
marſhal Montmoreney, would gradually aſſume the ſame principles, 
and detach himſelf from the fetters of the court ſyſtem, and the 
career of the violent party, in that manner his ee after 


— > 4 - FPS ka 1 


wards ht . 


\ * 


Tux duke of Anjou having advanced with his victorious army 
in the tract of the diſſipated troops of the proteſtants, found Par- 
thenay deſerted, and no appearance of oppoſition made till he 
came to Niort. Even on the right and left of his march, terror 
ſwept off the garriſons of Fontenay, la Coue, and other ſmall 


places, while thoſe of more conſiderable ſtrength in the lower Poic- 


tou franblet: for their fate +. In vain did la Mouy prepare, at 
Niort, to ſet the example of a ſpirited reſiſtance, and ſhew what 


valour may ſometimes perform when urged to a ſignal trial. In his 


return from the firſt ſally he made to rouſe the courage of his ſol- 


diers, by bringing them to a cloſe encounter with- the advanced 


parties of the catholics, he was ſeverely ' wounded; not in the 


chance of battle, nor by the hand of the enemy, but by that of a 


baſe aſſaſſin, Louvriers Maurevel, who watched his opportunity, and 
ſhot him in the reins with a piſtol, and eſcaped on a horſe which 
Mouy had given him, to the duke of Anjou's camp. This clandeſ- 
tine blow had heen deſigned for the admirgl ; but the wretch who 
undertook it having failed of his aim, endeayoured to make ſome 


amends for hisdiſappointment, by transferring it to la Mouy,reckoned 


to be next to Coligni in authority and intereſt among the proteſtants: 
It cauſed the abandoning of Niort, and the death of that intrepid 


chieftain, in a ſhort time after at Rochelle, whither he had retired 


+ Thuan, lib, xliv, p. 917. D'Aubigne, ibid. PITT 
| "7 — fot 
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för His cure. Aggravated with the circumſtances of perfidious vil- Book V. 
lainy and ingratitude, the infamous deed expoſed and diſgraced the N | 
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publie bribery and ſanction given to ſuch attempts by the parlia- | \ 
ment's arfet againſt the admiral, the count of Montgomery, and | 
the Vidame of Chartres. Maurevel, deteſted by all men of honour, | þ 
was juſtifiable: on the principles of that decree. 'The family of 1 
Guiſe, who promoted it, and whoſe creature Maurevel was, owned | | 1 
the motive of private vengeance againſt the admiral. It will appear | 9 
afterwards, that the cabinet policy of the court quadrated with the 4 
indulgence of this revenge; and that Maurevel was introduced to | 
perform his part in the firſt ſcene of St, Bartholomew. The queen | 3 
mother; long detained from! the ſociety of the duke of Anjou, now A 
followed him with the court to Niort, Whether to purſue the | * 
vanquiſhed enemy thro'- their rallying places, and totally demoliſh . 7 bl 
the remaining part of their troops, that might yet keep the field, or | 1 
to undertake the reduction of thoſe few fortified towns which they Fl | 
poſſeſſed i in Xainton ge, became here the grand ſubject of debate i in il 
the councibof war. The chief commanders took different ſides of 5 


. r. 
* > 
we 8 89 


1 
Ter "I 2 5 


this queſtion; the parallel of which has often caſt up; and as often the duke of 

A " 
appeared problematieal, and divided the judgments of the ableſt 5 * 
proficients in the military art. At this period, the predominant 4 Auge 985 


maxim was, to leave no garriſon behind belonging to the enemy, 
and it was judged proper to adhere to it on this occaſion. The reſo- 
lation of beſieging St. Jean d' Angeli was therefore taken. To render 
the garriſon more ſubmiſſive, and to encourage the ſoldiers of the 
royal army, the king made his appearance in the camp *. How ll 
reluctantly he bore reſtraint, from commanding perſonally in the 
field, and with what invidious ſenſibility he ſaw the duke of Anjou 
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* Brantome de Charles IX. | 
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Book V. carry off the palm of victory and military renewn, was, diſcouered 


RA NE m 


both by his forward action, and the expreſſions that tell from him 
at the ſiege. He: would not be hindered, from ezwing himſplf in 
the trenches,: and par taking of the labour and Hanger of the com- 
mon ſoldiers. aff With all my. heart wo! Id I agree, faidche, that any 


brother and I ſhould reign by turns, and that he wotre the Crown 
for fix months of the year, while I took the command of the army. 


This temper became after ward more predominant. and charagte- 


riſtical with him. The catholic. army here met with that daring 


Which, brave- 
bitants, who were Calviniſts, the preſence of ſeveral valiant officers, 
and. Piles, i in the place of chief commander, ſupplied the want of 


Iv defended 
e by Piles, 


reception and defence, which, from la Mouy's misfortune, had 
been evaded at Niort. The town, the fortifications, and the gar- 
riſon, were of moderate ſtrength *, But the reſolution of the inha- 


numbers and other defects. Breaches frequently made in the ram- 
parts did not avail the beſiegers. Intrenchments, at which men 


and women laboured, roſe continually to baffle the aſſault. By the 
conſumption of blood and toil, the one party was weakened and 


the other wearied. An honourable capitulation was propoſed; 


but Piles would Hearken to no terms, till ſome aſſurances were 


given that a gene | treaty was on foot. That he might have 


an opportunity to kn]. Othe reſolution af the princes with 
reſpect to peace or ſuccours, a truce for ten days was agreed upon. 
In the night of its expiration, forty ſoldiers were introduced into 
the town, and Piles anſwered to the demand of ſurrendering accord- 
ing to the conditions, that he was reinforced. | The bloody toil 
and fury of the aſſaults and defence recommenced afreſh. More 
than ſix weeks had elapſed; while the beſieged ſtill refiſted, amidſt 


* D'Aubigne, liv, v. chap, 19. 
the 


_— 
_— 


* 


, I 


the ruins, and the catholics felt ſeverely what their victory at laſt Book V. 

would coſt them, by the fall of Martigues with a ſhot, and the "ns - 
carnage. « of many of their beſt; ſoldiers, When Piles and valour : 

could. do. no more, of a garriſon which conſiſted of near two thou- 

ſand men, nine hundred marched out with their arms, colours and 


baggage... By the conditions, they were bound not to appear in costs, in te 


A, 


3 


officers, having plundered their equipage, Piles, when eſcorted to 


Angouleme, declared himſelf acquitted of the capitulation, and 


ber, , occaſioned. diſęaſes and epidemical ſickneſs to pe e 
catholic army. When the town was reduced, the duke of Anjou 

found his loſs amounted to full ſix thouſand men. Upon this miſ- that the 
chance, thoſe who had oppoſed: the reſolution for the ſiege, or who brezts up the 
judged only by the event, pronounced the ſame cenſure that was 
paſſed on the admiral. Coligni's conduct, when he led his army to 

the tedious and deſtructive ſiege of Poictiers. In proportion to the 

power of the two parties, the conſequence of both thoſe ſieges was 

ſimilar. to each of them. Not only the ſeaſon of the year, but the 

weak, ſtate, of his troops, - diſabled the duke of Anjou from under- 

taking any other enterprize &. The Italians, and other foreigners, 

having now- compleated, the term of their ſervice, and orders for 

their return being arrived, the catholic - army broke up, and the 

duke of Anjou, who felt ſome attacks of abate retired with 

the court to Angers. 


. 


* D'Avila, ibid. 
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guction, the 
arms. for four months; but the catholic. ſoldiers, in ſpite of their 157. of fo ma 


ſoon marched to join the princes. . The ſiege protracted to Decem- December N 


catholic army 
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1 which were in the field and in the adjacent garriſons. of 
of Poictou, into three main partitions, which found their way into 


Xaintes, the admiral and the chief commanders had conducted the 


retreat of the bulk of their remaining forres. From the towns and 


The diſperſed 
troops of the 
Proteſtants, 


garriſons of Chaſtelraut, Luſignan and Chanvigni, and their depen- 


dent forts, which hardly waited a ſummons to ſurrender *; the 
retiring parties formed a body, and endeavoured to gain the refuge 
of Sancerre and la Charite on the Loire. The commanders of 


the Provencals; Montbrun, Mirabel, and Verbelet, with four or five 
hundred horſemen, rallied at Angouleme, and determined to pene- 


trate through Perigord into Auvergne and the Vivarez, in hopes of 
quartering in the faſtneſſes of thoſe countries, until they could 


find an opportunity to repaſs the Rhone. Some hard encounters 
attended the two laſt expeditions. But thoſe bands of adventurers, 
though expoſed to ſuffering and loſſes, contributed to revive and 
maintain the fuel of war in thoſe provinces where they cantoned. 


The counties of Berry and the Nivernois, bordering with la 


#* Thuan, ibid, p. 918. D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 20. 
| Charite, 


as many different quarters of the kingdom. Towards Rochelle and 
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IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


Charite, became the ſcene of various enterprizes, which alarmed the Book V. 


garriſons and diſtracted the forces of the catholics. Guerchy and 
Briquemaut planned and directed ſeveral of thoſe attempts for ſur- 
prizing the towns, and harraſſing the quarters of the enemy. The 
deſign on Bourges, which failed by the diſcovery of Briquemaut's 
correſpondence with ſome of the townſmen, was remarkable by the 
counterplot of the catholic governor, and the capture of ſeveral 
proteſtant officers, who were ſuffered to enter the ditch. By a 
contrary piece of fortune, the Provengals, in their retreat through 
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endeavòur to 


ſur prize ſeve- 


ral towns, 


the Cevennes, found the antient city of Niſmes lately taken, by 


a fignal ſtratagem of the expelled proteſtants. Its aqueduct and 
canal, which, with other venerable monuments of Roman archi- 


tecture, ſtill remained to accommodate and embelliſh the city, 


contributed to the fatal operation againſt it. A maſly grate of 
iron ſhut the canal, where it paſſed under the rampart of the city *. 
A carpenter of Cauveſſon, named Adron, performed by his inven- 
tion and daring aſſiduity, a feat, which the military conſpirators never 
thought of, and that in reſpe& of danger equalled the moſt hardy 
of their undertakings. With the help of an accomplice, who, in a 
houſe near the canal, was truſted to advertiſe him, by pulling a cord 
| faſtened around him, when he might with ſafety begin to file the 
bars; he eluded the obſervation of a centinel poſted directly over that 
place of the wall, where he plied his inſtrument, As he continued 
it mainly, during a ſhort departure the hourly ſentry made, to ring 
a bell for the change of the guards; before he compleated the diſ- 
ſection of the bars, it coſt him to expoſe himſelf, in the muddy 
conduit, for fifteen winter nights, to cold, to vigilance, and to 
peril, When the party of the proteſtant ſoldiers was privately 


* D*'Aubigne, ibid, chap. 21. 
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The diſperſed 
troops of the 
Proteſtants, 


of Peictou, into three main partitions, which found their way into 
as many different quarters of the kingdom. Towards Rochelle and 
Xaintes; the admiral and the chief commanders had conducted the 


attended the two laſt expeditions. But thoſe bands of adventurers, 
though expoſed to ſuffering and loſſes, contributed to revive and 
maintain the fuel of war in thoſe provinces where they cantoned. 
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— HE defear of Meaneontour FORTY the proteſtant troops, 
which were in the field and in the adjacent garriſons of 


retreat of the bulk of their remaining forces. From the towns and 
garriſons of Chaſtelraut, Luſignan and Chauvigni, and their depen- 
dent forts, which hardly waited a ſummons to ſurrender *; the 
retiring parties formed a body, and endeavoured to gain the refuge 
of Sancerre and la Charite on the Loire. T he commanders = 
the Provencals; Montbrun, Mirabel, and Verbelet, with four or five 
hundred horſemen, rallied at Angouleme, and determined to pene- 
trate through Perigord into Auvergne and the Vivarez, in hopes of 
quartering in the faſtneſſes of thoſe countries, until they could 
find an opportunity to repaſs the Rhone. Some hard encounters 


The counties of Berry and the Nivernois, bordering with la 


4 Thuan, ibid, p. 918. D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 20. 
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Charite, became the ſcene of various enterprizes, which alarmed the 
garriſons and diſtracted the forces of the catholics. Guerchy and 


| Briquemaut planned and directed ſeveral of thoſe attempts for ſur- 


prizing the towns, and harraſſing the quarters of the enemy. The 
deſign on Bourges, which failed by the diſcovery of Briquemaut's 
correſpondence with ſome of the townſmen, was remarkable by the 
counterplot of the catholic governor, and the capture of ſeveral 
proteſtant officers, who were ſuffered to enter the ditch. By a 
contrary piece of fortune, the Provengals, in their retreat through 
the Cevennes, found the antient city of Niſmes lately taken, by 
a ſignal ſtratagem of the expelled proteſtants. Its aqueduct and 


canal, which, with other venerable monuments of Roman archi- 


tecture, ſtill remained to accommodate and embelliſh the city, 


contributed to the fatal operation againſt it. A maſly grate of 
iron ſhut the canal, where it paſſed under the rampart of the city#. 
A carpenter of Cauveſſon, named Adron, performed by his inven- 


tion and daring aſſiduity, a feat, which the military conſpirators never 
thought of, and that in reſpect of danger equalled the moſt hardy 


of their undertakings. With the help of an accomplice, who, in a 


houſe near the canal, was truſted to advertiſe him, by pulling a cord 


faſtened around him, when he might with ſafety begin to file the 
bars; he eluded the obſervation of a centinel poſted directly over that 
place of the wall, where he plied his inſtrument. As he continued 


it mainly, during a ſhort departure the hourly ſentry made, to ring 
a bell for the change of the guards; before he compleated the diſ- 
ſection of the bars, it coſt him to expoſe himſelf, in the muddy 
conduit, for fifteen winter nights, to cold, to vigilance, and to 
peril, When the party of the proteſtant ſoldiers was privately 


* D*'Aubigne, ibid, chap, 21. 
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and to main- 
tain a ram- 
bling war in 
the provinces, 


while the ad- 
miral attempts 
to paſs the 
Garrone, 
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aſſembled to attempt the narrow paſſage, unuſual ſtreams. of light 
in the ſky appalled their courage. Several began to turn their 
backs; when the miniſter, who had performed devotion, rouzed 


them, by calling out, Courage! now God. by a clear teſtimony, 


ſhews us the way to aſſault our enemies.” While, by ſuch uncen- 
nected enterprizes, the war ſeemed thrown back to. its primary 
rambling form; the admiral, as ſoon as the ſiege of St. Jean d'An- 
geli was begun, had marched with expedition from Xaintes. into 


Querey, paſſed the Dardonne, and placed himſelf in a polition pro- 


per to co-operate with the advancement of the count of Montgo- 
mery, from Bearn and the other fide of the Garronne, to join him *. 


By the ſeizure of Aiguillon, at the confluence of the Lot with this laſt 


river, and the poſſeſſion of Port St. Marie upon it, he not only 
defied and bridled the excurſions of the enemy from the confines 


of Guienne and Languedoc; but having, by his previous march 


to Montauban, firſt obliged the marſhal d'Amville to quit the ſiege 


of Mazeres, and to retire to Thoulouſe, and then forced Montluc 


to. ſhut himſelf up in Agen; he began, and in a ſhort time exe- 
cuted the conſtruction of a large bridge of boats, over the Gar- 
ronne. It was ſecured by piles and chains, and rendered paſſable 
to cavalry, For fifteen days after it was finiſhed, Montgomery, 
who had nothing to retard him, was expected. Enriched with the 
ſpoils of the catholics in Bearn, and loth to forſake their eaſy quar- 
ters, his troops, amounting to more than three thouſand men, in 
good order, advanced at the ſloweſt pace towards the Garronne. 
From delay, both the ſcheme of their paſſage by the bridge, and 
another deſign, which in connexion with it, the admiral had 


planned for the ſudden invaſion of Guienne, were diſcomfited. 


* Thuan. ibid, p. 925. Moul 
| Mon uc, 
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Monluc, who acknowledged that he was unprepared for ſuch an 
attack, had the honour of baffling it by a contrivance, which, being 
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ſuggeſted by an ordinary mechanic, he at firſt derided. Keen - 


however of attempting what d'Amville failed of atchieving by 
ſome armed veſſels, he tried the project. Several mills being diſ- 
mantled of their furniture, the large wooden maſs connected by 


ropes, was thrown into the Garronne. © The impetuous current 


heaved the weighty floatage againſt the bridge of boats at St. 


Marie, and drove the wreck of it to St. Maquaire and Bourdeaux. 
After Montgomery appeared, ſo much time was loſt in ferrying 


over his troops, that the admiral ſaw it neceflary to drop his deſign 
on Guienne, and turn back towards Montauban, in order to pene- 
trate through Languedoc, It is here that we may reckon the firſt 


ſtage of that tedious march of the proteſtants begins; which, 


exceeding 1 in toil and hardſhips any former one, winds 1 up the hiſ- 


tory of the third civil war. We ſhall preſently aſſign the motive 


and the object of it. Since, immediately after the departure of the 
admiral, Monluc *, who adviſed the court to renew the war in Bearn, 


was commanded to march thither and attend it in perſon ; the para- 
graph may be concluded with the incident relative to that chief- 


tain, which ſtopt the progreſs of the expedition, and difabled him 
from appearing afterwards in the front of martial ſtrife. He had 
begun with the ſiege of Rabaſtein in Bigorre; and having beat the 
garriſon from the town, proceeded to the aſſault of the caſtle, 
which, next to that-of Navarrins, was reckoned the ſtrongeſt in 


Bearn. At the age of ſeventy, violent and impetuous in all his 
motions, he could not endure to ſee a halt made by the ſoldiers 


oppoſite to the breach; but, as he advanced, calling to his officers 


* Thuan. lib. xlv. p. 951. 
Iiz to 


in order to 
join the count 
de Montgo- 
mery, 


but is pre- 
vented by 
Monluc. 
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An unfortu- 
nate accident 
to this chief- 
tain at the 
ſiege of Ra- 


baſtein. 
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His temper 
and chagrin, 
when he wrote 
his commen- 
taries. 


particular topics of his quarrels and controverſies, muſt rival the 


Some propo- 
ſals of peace 
being made 
by hueen Ca- 


therine, 


immediately after this diſaſter, ſurvived in retirement for ſome 


tract it had choſe; and of choler, in an old warrior, converted 


his dejection found, at laſt, a king, who rewarded him with a 


to the proteſtants, had attempted in her manner to ſnatch the 


it convenient to repeat declarations of the king's diſpoſition to peace 


"HISTORY OF FRANCE 


to follow him, a ſhot of a large Arquebuſe tore, in a miſerable 
ſhape, both his cheeks and his noſe. His death was expected; and 
he deſired, with bitter indignation, his attendants. to revenge it on 
the garriſon, which was done. While he, diſcredited at the court 
which he had remarkably ſerved, and ſuperſeded in his lieutenancy 


years; his disfigured face, covered with a maſk; the example and 
effigy of ſelf-ſufficiency mortified ; of eminent talents, deformed 
by an iraſcible and carping temper ; of ambition diſguſted with the 


into rancour and chagrin. In this ſituation he compoſed his com- 
mentaries. 'They bear the unfavourable ſtamp of it ; and want that 
character of merit to recommend them to credit and appr obation, 
in which the author himſelf was manifeſtly defective. Monluc in 


marſhal's baton. But an author, whoſe ſubje& is narrow and per- 
ſonal, and whoſe polemical genius {till directs his pen to grate on the 


Philippicks of Cicero, or deſpair of being Fe with ſatisfaction 
by the public. 


Gb EN CATHERINE, Conſcious of the humiliating How: given 


advantages of it, by * ſending ſome general overtures of peace to 
the queen of Navarre. Though they were meant only as experi- 
mental, and were anſwered in the proper ſtrain, the court judged 


at the ſiege of St. Jean d'Angeli, and other places, in hopes of 
inducing the garriſons to ſlack their reſiſtance. It is ſaid that 


* Caſtelnau, liv. vii. chap, 10. | 
when. 
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when aherald preſented the king's letter to Tors, who commanded Book V. 


Cognac, the old captain, after kiſſing it reſpectfully, and return- 


ing it, proteſted that he could neither read nor write, and that his 
followers, who had hearts and hands, were no better clerks than 
he. Propoſals for a treaty, however, were renewed, and de Biron 


and Teligui were commiſſioned to act as negotiators, while the war 


was urged. and furiouſly maintained through ſeveral provinces. - 


After ſo ample a narrative, compiled of the martial actions, the 


laſt ſcene of them might be arbuptly concluded, if it were not pro- 


per to finiſh a piece of hiſtory with ſome regard to the ſcale of 


proportion on which it has been begun and proſecuted]; and neceſ- 
fary likewiſe to ſhew by what exertions of preſevering reſolution 
and valour, the vanquiſhed party recovered in a great meaſure from 


the overthrow they met with, and manifeſted a capacity and power 
of oppoſition, which ſtruck the victorious catholics with ſurprize, 
and induced the court to cut ſhort the endleſs ſtrife of arms by an 


accommodation with the proteſtants, who were thought com- 


pelled to ſue for mercy. It was not now the advancement of the 
freſh levies from Germany, nor the aſſurances of the aid of Eng- 
land by new remittances of money or auxiliary troops, which can 
be reckoned to have produced the effect. The former * reſource 
was hoped for, but more than ever it had been, the proſpect was 


precarious and uncertain, The latter, from the embarraſſment of 


the Engliſh queen at this time, could hardly be expected. Re- 


mitted to the proof of their courage, and the caſt of their fortune, 


and without foreign ſupport, the reduced army of the princes and 


the confederate parties of the proteſtants in various places, were 
rouzed to confront the imminent danger that threatened them, 


* D' Avila, ibid, 


conjuncture 


agreement. 


and 
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Book V. and ſet the boldeſt example of fortitude, c contending on the pre- 
1 cipice of W and obliging its adverlaries to give WHY a whe 


1570. HE | 
Enduring the Tuo 1 main army of the eas had Sucre by ils Gran 'of 


4 . St. Jean d' Angeli, and its ſubſequent reduction and retreat into winter 
quarters appeared to afford an opportunity to their adverſaries to 
ſtrengthen themſelves in their cantonments in the neighbourhood 

of Rochelle; yet the loſs of almoſt every other fort and garriſon in 

| the lower Poictou, and the impreſſion already made in Xaintonge, 
. encouraged the count de Lude, Puy-Guillard, la Riviere, and 
other catholic governors and commanders, to to puſh vigorouſly thje b 
adyantage gained over the proteſtants in that quarter*®, By the 3 
combination of their forces, which conſiſted of draughts from vari- 

ous. garriſons, and ſome collections of men from the diſbanded 

army; a blockade of Rochelle was attempted, and accompliſhed in 

ſome meaſure, by the diflodging of Pluviaut from the poſt of 

Marans, encompaſſed with marches, and the ſeizure of Bruage on 

the Sea. At the ſame time, the baron de la Garde having ſailed 

from Marſeilles with ſome gallies, and joined Landereau on the 

coaſt of Poictou, all traffic from the port of Rochelle was obſtructed 

by them, and the greater part of the iſles adjacent to it were 

they mike u reduced. An epiſode of conſiderable length would hardly com- 
. eee prehend the particular actions by which the proteſtants extricated 
vy places, themſelves from this preſſure; and it is not eaſy to give a Proper 
idea of their conduct by a general and curſory narrative. By de 

la Garde's retreat into the river Charente, before captain la Sore, 

who commanded the veſſels equipped by the Rochellers, a begin- 

ning was given to their ſucceſs in a train of enterprizes, which the 

tried valour of la Noue atchieved. The gallies at anchor in the 
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ſtraits of the river were-almoſt ſurprized by them; but, through 
the injudicious. forwardneſs. of the, ſoldiers placed in ambuſh, one 


 fixty tun, by maintaining a running fight for ſome time with the 


and, adding to the ſeizure- of ſeveral towns and forts, the advan- 


the battle of Lugon proved a more finiſhing ftroke, While la 


wiſhing for ſuch an opportunity to fall on the main body of the pro- 
teſtants, with his more numerous forces, had formed the ſcheme 


ruin. His little army compoſed of ſeveral old battalions, and the 
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*. Thuan, lib, xlv. p. 947. 
way 


of them only was taken. It is obſerved that an Engliſh frigate of 


gallies, in the view of Rochelle, contributed to render their dreaded 
equipment deſpicable. In proportion to the contraction of the 
ſcene of action, and the alternate induſtry or various ſtrength of the 
combatants, the attacks of the fame places were often repeated; 
combats concerted, and fortuitous, were multiplied, and victory 
ſhifted from one ſide to another. By reducing the iſle of Marans, 


tageous conqueſt of Olonne, which afforded; a rich booty, la Noue 
could not decide the fate of thoſe places, or ſecure them from the 
re- invaſion of the enemy. The moſt of them ſoon ſurrendered 
again to the ſuperior forces of the catholics. But the action called 


Noue marched to beſiege a fort lately erected to cover Lucon, and 
cut off the communication of Rochelle with that quarter of Poic- 
tou *; Puy-gaillard, fluſhed with his late advantages, and eagerly 


of advancing on them by ſurprize. His approach, however, being 
| diſcovered, la Noue knew how to turn his miſtaken aim to his 


flower of various garriſons, amounting to full fix. thouſand men, 
being intercepted on its long march, 'was totally vanquiſhed. with 
the ſlaughter of five hundred ſoldiers on the field, and the capti- 
vity of a greater number, It was this victory which payed the 
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tion at Lucon, 
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bes proteſtants in the pays d'Aunix, in Xaintonge, and the borders of 
Poictou; though the brave atchiever of it, in beſieging Fontenay 
1 ſoon after, received a ſhot in his arm, which, to prevent the effects 
be Now re- of a gangrene, he ſuffered to be cut off. But the account of theſe 
rheir power enterprizes already ſtretches far into the hiſtory of the following 
1 year ; and the latter part of them comes near the period of the 
quarter. ſuſpenſion of arms, and the concluſion of the terms of peace. Th 
reaſon given by.* de Thou for enlarging his deſcription. of the bat- 
tle of Lugon does honour to la Noue. He takes notice that this 
commander, remarkable no leſs for modeſty than courage, and who 
ſhews himſelf ſparing of juſt praiſe to none but himſelf, had 
gether-ſumk; in his commentaries, the exemplary n F h 
valour and humanity on this occaſion. When the Lanſquenets, 
in revengeful memory of Montcontour, were putting all who fell 
13 in their way to the ſword, he obliged them to give quarter. When 
Lugon capitulated, and a complaint was made by the catholic 
commanders of ſome baggage being taken, contrary to the terms 
agteed on; out of his own finances he paid the eſtimate of the 
damage. Such behaviour was then as rare among the warriors, 
as reſerve, equal to that of la Noue, in the diſplay of their own 


actions, has proved uncommon in modern authors of memoirs. 


Wien Ives. Aon the various poſitions into which the adverſe chance of 
pable of fud- war has thrown a body military, perhaps there is none more ſin- 
fiſting the re- 

maining body gular than that in which the army of the princes, conducted by 


of hi 
TIME Coligni, now appeared, Different almoſt from every other expedi- 
tion in the peculiarity of its circumſtances, and in its object; it Zak 


S Ibid, 1 
* the 


* 
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the reſemblance both of a retreat, and of a continued provocation 
and aſſault of the enemy, The reſult of neceſſity, and at the ſame 
time the ſcheme eligible to determined and inſuperable valour, it 
joined the deſign of holding together the reſerve of the proteſtant 


of the catholics, to that of diffuſing terror every where among 
them, till it was gradually carried nearer the center of the king- 
dom, by the advancement of the hardy troops to that part of 
4 France, where they would be at hand to receive, as formetly, the 
3 levies that might poſſibly be procured from Germany. If the ad- 
3 miral's purpoſe of throwing himſelf into Guienne, and ſurprizing 
Bourdeaux, had not been baffled in the manner already related, it is 


unwaſted by the war, and by its pillage, and the ranſom of the 
capital, capable of affording for a ſeaion an equivalent to the Rheiters 
for their pay. But having failed of his aim, he undertook; in the 
midſt of winter, to ſweep the kingdom by a march from Montau- 


thence, by a reverſe courſe along the ſtretch of that river, and that 
of the Soane, to the entrance of Burgundy, and the head of the 
Seine; a military rout, comparable on the whole, for its difficulty, 
with the moſt ſignal paſſage in the celebrated hiſtory of the antient 
retreat of the Greeks, and which differed from it in this, that in 


and in diſcipline, was met with and encountered in a pitched bat- 
tle. In the commencement of the expedition, the army may be 


reckoned to have conſiſted of three thouſand Rheiters, eight hun- 
Vor. II. K k dred 


army, and ſubſiſting it when in total want of pay, at the expence 


probable that he would have cantoned in this convenient quarter, 
with Bern at no great diſtance on the one ſide; and Xaintonge on 
the other. Here he would have found what he wanted, a country 


ban, through Languedoc, to the mouth of the Rhone, and from 


the end of the toilſome progreſſion, an enemy ſuperior in number 
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leads them, 


in the midſt of 
winter, 
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exceeding any 
former one in 


hardſhip and 
tolls ; 
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dred F rench cavalry, and about three thouſand! foot; Which with 
Montgomery s troops, might raiſe the whole to near nine thouſand 
men *. In their deſcent” into Languedoe, and their approach to 
Thoulouſe, they were immediately expoſed to be attacked by the 
marſhal d' Amville, and de la Valette, Afterwards the duke. de 


Epernon, whoſe regular forces, together with the militia of the 


city, were not much inferior to them in number. But, though 
revenge of the deteſtable murder of Rapin, ſeized and judicially 
put to death i in Thouloufe, when he came authorized by the King 
to urge the publication of the laſt peace, inſtigated | the proteſtants 
to lay waſte the country-ſeats and pleaſure-houſes of the burgers 


of parliament ; the garriſon ventured not to repel the delberate 
hoſtility, but beheld from the walls the conflagration, and read 


ſoon, in many black inſeription, on the ruined edifices; the Tuff 
Vengeance of Ropin. D*'Amvilte, who would have expoſed Thou- 
louſe by marching out to engage them, was unjuſtly accuſed of not 
performing his duty, from a bias to their fide; His troops hung 
cloſe upon their rear all the way to the Rhone 1. and la Noue de- 
clares, that 1 in their whole march, they found no more vexatious 
enemy than the marſhal. They were every where more or leſs 


oppoſed and harraſſed by the catholics, WhO expected nothing 
from them but the ſame ravage and devaſtation which they had 
begun at Thoulouſe. It is ſuperfluous to purſue the deſcription 


of the compaſs of their march; or rehearſe the Journal of their ad- 
ventures, The groſs computation that is made, of more than fifty 
{mall towns and garriſons taken and pillaged by them, and of as 


many more that were ranſomed, may give, without the meaſure- 


* D'Aubigne, liv. v. chap, 22. I buan. ibid. p. 942+ 


2 D'Aubigne, ibid, chap. 23. 
ment 
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ment of the map, or the catalogue of the places, a ſufficient con- Book V. 
ception of the nature and circumſtances of their ſtrange expedi- 71570. 
tion. We leave undeſcribed the paſſage of the Rhone by a Fe 
part of their army, for the ſake of the eafier carriage of ſome cannon 
and ammunition, and the oppoſition of De Gordes to Montbrun' * 
conſtruction and defence of a fort on that river, to take notice, that 
in the conſummation of their hardſhips, and the daily diminution of 
theit troops, the admiral was ſeiſed with a dangerous ſickneſs, 
Lately proſcribed, and now ſince the propoſitions of peace, wrote 
to in a friendly ſtyle by the king and queen mother; the fate of May 23, 
the proteſtants with reſpect to the iſſue of the war, and the ſettle- 
ment of the treaty, appeared to depend on his life, which was in 
the utmoſt hazard. To the univerſal joy of the army, which felt in 
apprehenſion the irreparable loſs they would have ſuſtained, he got 
the better of his diſtemper ; and the court, which believed him 
entangled j in a train of inextricable difficulties, and totally diſabled 
from giving them annoyance, heard with aſtoniſhment and conſter- 
nation, that he had advanced with his troops toward the Forez, 
and was on the point of entering Burgundy. He thus gradually 
approached to la Charité, ſtill occupied by a proteſtant garriſon on 
the Loire *; but his army by diſaſters, deſertion, and diſeaſes, in nod, thengh 
a march of more than four hundred French leagues, during the his troops 


were reduced 
courſe of eight months, with hardly a week” s intermiſſion of fatigue, to baff their 


was worn out and reduced to half its former number. Recruited . 
with ſome companies from Dauphiny and Geneva, and a party 
brought from la Charité by Briquemaut ; it amounted not in foot 
and horſe to five thouſand men. Yet this ſmall number of com- 
batants, under the conduct of bold and experienced commanders, 
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* Thuan. ibid. P · 946. 
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1 preſerved the honour of their party, and fotced a peace to them 


he encounters 
the catholie 
army 


June 23d. 


commanded 
by the mar- 
ſhal de Coſle, 


at Arnay- le- 
duc; 


ſelves and to France, by ſtanding the attack of the marſhal de 


Coſſe at Arnay-le- Duc. The Swils, French, and German battalions ö 


of his army, are reckoned, at the leaſt, to thirteen thouſand; and 


he was furniſhed with twelve cannon, He had orders to fight, 
and the proteſtant chiefs determined not to fly him; As Henry 
IV. obſerved, when he ſpoke of this action, where he firſt eſſayed 
his valour; they had no retreat nearer than la Charité, at the diſc 
tance of forty miles F. It ſhould not have been here obſerved, if 
father Daniel had not made the remark at ſome length; that 
&Avila's reflexions on the appointment of the marſhal de Cofle to 
the command of the catholic army, are incredibly profbund. Be- 
cauſe he did not vanquiſh the admiral, the hiſtorian, declaring him 
to be a Cabeiniſt 3 in his heart, intimates that the duke of Anjou, 


according to the opinion of many, in order to prolong che v war, and 
the chief command of the army, might have conſpired to make the 
choice fall upon one of his character. But none of the French 
hiſtorians vouch this ſecret; or any other with reſpect to de-Cofle's 


failure in ſucceſs; but own-it to be a maſter-piece of mili itary {kill 
and bravery, i in the defence of a well choſen poſt, by his antago- 
niſts. According to Sully's r memoirs, de Coſſè not only aſpired 
to the honour of terminating the war by a blow, but was intoxi- 
cated with the proſpect of the glory he thought himſelf ſure to 
acquire, by the conqueſt and final demolition of the Hugonots and 
their chiefs. But a trial of their fortitude im a combat, or ſeries of 
attacks, which laſted ſeven hours, and drew more blood on his fide 
than he expected, ſoon abated his ardor and preſumption, The 
catholics, Rill leſs capable to equal their expedition, than contend 


6 with 
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with their valour, allowed: the admiral to march forward-with BG 5 | 


his army, and pitch his camp between la Charité, 'Sancerte; 
and Vezelac, three garriſons held by his confederates; which was 
the ſtation he ſought, for the repoſe of his troops, the re- armament 


een the correſpondence opened, and the i inter- | 


1570. 
and pene- 
trates into the 
center of the 
kingdom. 
of the diſſipated parties of the proteſtants, and the revival of the 


War in the heart of the kingdom. 


views held for a treaty, the admiral apprehended that the court 


would not reſolve, in earneſt, to conclude on reaſonable. terms *, 


until urged by the motive of a ſenſible and preſſing danger. His | 


former experience . was ſufficient to found this opinion, and the 
aſpect of the preſent negotiation juſtified it. De Biron, and de 
Meme maſter of requeſts, had come with the king” 8. letters to the 


His ſucceſs 
and magnani- 
mous con- 
duct, 


camp of the proteſtants in Languedoc, and Teligni, and Beauvais la 


Nocle, had paſſed and repaſſed to the court; while the preliminary 
article of the public exerciſe of the reformed religion was ſtill con- 


teſted. On this account, a truce propoſed by the negotiators "oo 


the court, had been refuſed by the proteſtant chiefs. But when | 


the admiral 8 troops began to make excurſions as far at Montarges, 


when the catholic army, that. ſhould have demoliſhed them, was 


obliged to coyer the country adjacent to Paris from their invaſion ; 
a ſudden alteration took place, and a ſolicitous diſpoſition to peace 


on the part of the court appeared. The tranſition to concord, and 


the facility of the concluſion of the. treaty in thoſe circumſtances, 
when compared with former examples, were not ſo remarkable as 
the tenor of the articles of agreement. It was obſerved, that the 
court, by the peace, had relinquiſhed ſuddenly its hopes, and its 
boaſt of ability to ſubdue the Hugonots by force; a view which 


had 
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had been more ſanguinely entertained, and approached nearer to- 
full aſſurance, in proportion to the greater apparent depreſſion of 


having diſpo- that party. In other reſpects, it could not be thought ſurprizing 


ſed the court 
to an accom- 
modation; 


that the adminiſtration, which had under various difficulties labour- 


ed through the two former wars, and been obliged to evade their 


preſſure by treaties, ſhould yield at length to a like neceſſity, and 
deliver the ſtate and the kingdom from one, which had been more 
bloody and pernicious than any of them. On the other ſide, 


though the proteſtants ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to their diſaſ- 


ters, and were even capable of effacing them more by continuing 
the war, it is manifeſt on the leaſt reflexion, that all the ſtrongeſt 


motives concurred to impel them to the deſire and thirſt of peace. 
There was among them no other exception to this wiſh, but the 


natural and juſt one that it ought to procure for thẽm, what they 


had ſought with ſo much hazard, the liberty of their religion, and 


the common rights of ſabje&s and citizens. It is a ſtroke which 
ſuits d'Avila's portrait, but not the true character of the admiral; 

to repreſent him as giving way with reluctance, and averſion to the 
peace. Upon the authority of Brantome, of de Thou, and Mat- 
thieu, the * very reverſe of this is true. As we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion more fully to obſerve, none of his party felt ſincerer joy 
in the ceſſation of the civil war. That both ſides then, upon ob- 
vious motives, might earneſtly deſire and chuſe an accommodation, 
is plain. But it is a queſtion, whether the court not only ſought 
it with a perfidious aim, but on ſuch an infamous plan of treachery 


and bloodſhed, as, at no great diſtance of time, was diſcloſed. 


From the diſpoſition and aptitude of queen Catherine, and her con- 
fidents, to tread once more in the mine of artifice, and from her 


* Brant, de Coligni. Thuan. ibid. p. 952. Matthieu, biſt. liv, Vi. 
ability 


* 
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ability to improve, by concurring circumſtances, on the compo- 
ſition and efficacy of her machinations, the hiſtorians generally 
ſuppoſe and allow, that, together with the determination for peace, 
the clandeſtine deſign to enſnare and deſtroy the admiral, and ſome 
of his principal adherents, Was hatched and reſolved upon. The 
conceſſions made, and the terms granted by the treaty of St. Ger- 
main en Laye, in the month of Auguſt, though they could not be 
deemed extravagantly favourable to the proteſtants, ſhewed at leaſt 
an extraordinary pitch of indulgence from the court. The edict 
contained forty-lix articles . Beſides the public exerciſe of the 
proteſtant religion, without the reſtrictions of the edict of Rouſil- 


lon, and an amneſty conceived in the moſt ample terms, with a 


declaration of the nullity and repeal of all proſcriptions civil and 
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criminal of the proteſtants during the war, and a recognition of 


their privilege of admiſſion into all employments and dignities civil 
and military they were allowed, in proceſſes before the provin- 
cial parliaments, to except, without aſſigning a reaſon, againſt 
three judges or counſellors in each chamber. In the parliament 
of Bourdeaux they could object to four, and with reſpect to that 
of Thoulouſe, on account of its moſt notorious bigotry and preju- 
dice againſt the proteſtants, authority was granted them to decline 
its judgment, and to carry their cauſes to any other parliament, or 
to the court of requeſts in Paris. But what diſtinguiſhed this 
edict of pacification from every preceding one, was the aſſignment 
of the four cities of Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and la Cha- 
rite, to the proteſtants, to be held by them, for their ſecurity and 
the fulfilment of the articles of peace, for two years. It was not 
only publiſhed by regiſtration 1 in the courts of parliament, but its 


+ Tian: ibid. D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 24, 
—_— punctual 
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punctual obſervance and execution were to be ſworn to, by the 


lieutenants and preſidial magiſtrates of the provinces. Such was 


the concluſion of the third civil war, and the tenor of the peace 
obtained. by the proteſtants in France; who having experienced, 
as Sully ſays I, ſeveral hard reverſes of fortune, yet through the 
wiſe conduct of their chiefs, and the auſpicious genius of Henry 


prince of Navarre, ſupported themſelves with reputation and 
honour till this period; at which, that inſtructive and valuable 


piece of hiſtory, his memoirs begin. 


The marriage 
of Char les IX. 
with Eliza- 
beth of Au- 
ſtria, 


O 


TE calm immediately ſucceeding the edict of peace in Auguſt, 


1 570, ſeemed like the natural and neceſſary repoſe of two oppoſite 
parties, wearied and exhauſted by the diſtreſſes of a tedious civil 


war. The terms of accommodation, though advantageous to the 
proteſtants, appeared to be granted by the voluntary determination 
of the court ; and not forced, as formerly, by the dread of foreign 
arms. From the diſregard ſhewn to the harangues of the Spaniſh 
envoy, who with many liberal promiſes in his maſter's name, 
urged the continuance of the war ; and the late negotiation of the 


king's marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria, daughter to the empe- 
ror Maximilian, it was to be preſumed that the court now enter- 
tained larger views of public intereſt, and choſe to purſue the 
| honour and eſtabliſhment of the royalty, by another courſe than 


that which excited and ſtrengthened the ſpirit of party, and ſtill 
produced a ſcene of war*, This match of the king of France 


with the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, obſtructed for 
ſeveral years by the interpoſition of the catholic monarch, was 


now at laſt concluded. Philip, who was as jealous of his own 


t Mem, liv, i. „ Thuan, lib. Xv. p. 936. 
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blood and family, as of his ſubjects, by no means reliſhed this ex- 
centric union with the blood of France; and to make ſome 
amends for the ſiniſter alliance, he had choſe for his fourth ſpoule, 
Ann the emperor's daughter, who was his niece +. With the 
nuptials of Charles, now advanced near. his one-and-twentieth 
year, a new æra of public peace and ſettled tranquillity i in govern- 
ment ſeemed to commence. Even foreign ſtates and princes con- 


ſidered the choice of the daughter of Maximilian for his conſort, 
as a happy preſage of the termination of the national broils about 


religion, by a conformity to the wiſe policy and pacific conduct of 
that prince. Among other congratulations the king received, one, 


preſented by the envoys of the princes of the Auſbourg confeſſion, 
lately met at the diet of Spires, was remarkable for turning chiefly 
on the propriety of the late edict of peace, and the benefit of reli- 
gious toleration. As, in the faſhion of that age, thoſe public har- 


rangues were much more ſtudied and elaborate than they have been 
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now taking 
place, 


in later times, and generally comprehended a long and learned 7 


diſcuſſion of the matter in queſtion ; it deſerves to be remarked, 
that the abſtract which de Thou gives of the arguments uſed by 


the proteſtant deputies on this occaſion, and ſome others he men- 
tions, contains almoſt every thing we ſee moſt ſtriking in modern 


treatiſes, in vindication of the tolerating principle. The trial of 
its influence in every ſpecies of government being now made, the 
reaſoning in ſupport of it became more concluſive. Charles's an- 
ſwer was decent and not unfavourable to the point aimed at in the 
addreſs. He ſeemed both capable and determined to act with vi- 
gour, in maintaining the treaty, which he choſe to call his own 
peace. The attention he ſhewed to quell the ſmalleſt ſparks of 


+ Matthieu, Hiſt. de France, liv. v. 
Vor. II. 1 85 1 : turbulence, 


a favourable 
judgment of 
his honeſt 
intentions in 
the peace, 


1s formed by 
the proteſ- 
tants. 
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turbulence, and the correſpondence he took care to hold with the 
proteſtant chiefs at Rochelle, about the ſtrict inforcement of the 
edict, afforded ſpecious evidences of the integrity and firmneſs of 


Bis intentions. But the view of the conduct of the court, which 
for the following ſpace of more than twenty months, took a ſignal 


appearance of uniform indulgence to the proteſtants, will be more 
properly collected in another book of the hiſtory ; while the con- 
clufion of this recapitulates the tranſactions of foreign ſtates for 
three years paſt; and for the ſake of comprehending, in this laſt 


fammary of them in the preſent reign, ſome memorable paſſages, 


carries forward the general account of them for two years, beyond 
our preſent Period. 
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F, vreign \ affaire—Of Spoi in pi: the. Netberlande— of G ermany and 
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"HE power of the Spaniſh monarchy, which under Philip II. Book V. 
became formidable to the reſt of Europe, was checked in —— 
Its debit; by the maxims of government deviſed by the ambition Foreign 
| and craft of that prince, for its eſtabliſhment. From a principle 1 3 = 
of policy, as well as of f uperſtition, Philip in all important affairs, thoſe of Spain =_ 
adviſed with the inquifition at Madrid. He choſe to have the bers 3 
veil of its authority, to ſhroud and fanRtify his political purpoſes 
and actions. Tt may be perhaps juſtly affirmed, that by the inceſ- 
fant movement of this ſpiritual machine, which he thought to 
render fubſervient to his will, he was carried to ſeveral ſtretches of 
arbitrary rule, farther than he meant to proceed. Where the po- 
licy of the ſtate is made to lean too much on the ſuperſtitions of 
| the church, this will inevitably happen. The inquiſition attempt- 
3g ed to be ſet up, and revolted againſt in the Netherlands, created 
| thoſe diſturbances recited in a former paſſage. A ſtrain of the 
ſame policy alſo contributed to excite about this time an inſur- 
rection of the Moors in Spain *. The remnant of the old Saracen 
race, which in the beginning of the eighth century invaded and 
conquered that kingdom, the breed of motley converts to the 
chriſtian faith which conqueſt and terror had made in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, thoſe people who poſſeſſed a part of Gra- 
nada, the laſt ſeat of their ſovereignty in Spain, remained ſtill 
inobſequious and averſe to the authority and rule of the Spaniards, 
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WY council of Trent, for aboliſhing ſome Mahometan rites and cuſtoms 


1564. 


which prevailed among them, provoked their indignation at length, 


and produced a remarkable conſpiracy among them for throwing 
off the yoke. It coſt a two years war, in which four Spaniſh 
generals were employed to reduce them to obedience. The enthu- 
fiaſtic fondneſs with which thoſe. Moors flew back to their antiegt 


uſages, their creation of one king, and then of another, of their 
own tribe, and their abſolute ſubmiſſion to them, together with 


; the regular conduct and wild obſtinacy of their oppoſition, might 
deſerve a rehearſal, if inſtances of this kind were not frequent in 


hiſtory. But the domeſtic ſcene which paſſed in Philip's court, 
was ſuch a one, as had rarely been known, or read in the later annals 
of - chriſtian princes. This was the impriſonment and violent 


death of his only ſon and heir Charles prince of Spain &. Natu- 
rally indignant, and intractable in his temper, a harſh check and 
diſappointment was given him by his father, who made Elizabeth 


of France, the bride that had been promiſed him, his mother-in- 
law. He complained, and Philip became jealous. _ By the unami- 
cable uſage of him by his father which followed upon this, and 


the diſpoſition of the chief courtiers to treat him with the ſame 


diſregard, rendered more precipitant; he heard and eſpouſed the 


complaints which the Flemiſh Jords made about the violent mea- 


ſures of the Spaniſh government. of their cQUNTY.. He was 


watched and ſarrounded with ſpies, who pretended a diſcovery of 


his intention to elope into Flanders or Germany. It was then 
determined, by Philip's eabinet- council, that he ſhould be made a 


priſoner. But to undertake to arreſt the prince and heir of the 


* Addit. aux Caſtel, liv, vi. Thuan. lib. xli. p. 853. Strada, liv. vii 
crown, 
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crown, was an act of power, dangerous and terrifying to the mi- 
niſters. It was known that he had provided ſecret arms in his 
apartment. , Philip having got paſs-keys, entered his chamber at 
midnight. Awaked from profound fleep, he ſaw his father draw 
near his bed with a naked ſword. His princely attire and equi- 
page being taken away by the king's attendants, he was dreſſed in 
the habit of a criminal, - and taken into cuſtody by Gomez de 
Silva. From apprehenſion, the miniſters inſtigated Philip to finiſh 
the ſcene, by ordering his proceſs . The inquiſitors pronounced 
ſentence againſt him; and he was in a ſhort time diſpatched by poiſon. 
Whether Elizabeth's death was procured in the ſame manner, as ſe- 
veral other French hiſtorians affirm, may be reckoned doubtful. It 
is ſaid that the depoſitions of her domeſtics who returned to France, 
vouched the tragical report of her having fallen a ſacrifice to her 
huſband's jealouſy. Certain it is that ſhe: ſurvived the prince of 
Spain but a few months, and had expreſſed a tender concern for his 
fate. She expired in child-bed, together with her offspring. 
The former impreſſion of Philip's auſtere character, was heightened 


by this event. His vengeance as a maſter was doubly dreaded by 


his ſubjects; when they learnt the dire and unrelenting exceſs of 


his ſeverity as a father. In the Netherlands eſpecially, over which 
the iron rod was already ſtretched, the people trembled with appre- 


henſions. But it may appear a foleciſm i in policy, that Philip {till 
thought to juſtify his rigid procedure, upon the authority of that 


ghoſtly judicature, which was ſo hateful to the Lowlanders. The 


decree of the inquiſitors was publiſhed, to uſher in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the council of blood, as it was properly called; from which 


no appeal lay, and where no extenuations of alledged guilt availed. 


„ Matthieu, ibid. p. 124. 
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The counts 


Egmont and 
Horn put to 
death in Hol- 


land by Alva. 


ſcaffolds duly erected in the market - place of Bruxelles, at which 


lands on the firſt ſight of this ſcene; and Caſtelnau, who had 
come from the French court to compliment Alva on his arrival, 
when he ſaw the counts Egmont and Horn led forth to ſuffer, is 
ſaid to have wrote home, that the Spaniſh governor, after many 
executions, had ſtruck off the head of him, whoſe valour had made 
France to tremble once and again. The military reputation 


countrymen. At the public ſpectacle of his fate, the people diſ- 
covered thoſe extacies which ariſe from ſorrow deeply felt, and 
_ reſentment reſtrained by preſent terror. They dipt handkerchiefs 


revenge. Some proſtrated themſelves at his coffin, and regardleſs 
of danger, vowed deſtruction to his murderers. Count Horn could 
not have ſuffered without exciting the public diſguſt ; but the vio- 
lent death of count Egmont inflamed it. 


chieftains the moſt redoubtable and confident in their military 
might, have generally reprieved the particular victims of their ven- 


duced his execution of the Flemiſh nobles, when count Aremberg 
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to ſoſten the accuſations, or mitigate the ſentences of the Neun 
for hereſy and rebellion. It was indeed a military execution, with 


Alva preſided. The ducheſs of Parma withdrew from the Nether- 


3 
"6 "ES 


acquired by the firſt of theſe noblemen in the battles of St. Quin- 4 
tin and Graveline, here pointed out, was only a part of his ſignal I 
merit. Univerſally eſteemed and beloved, he was worthy, as a 3 
man and a citizen, of the diſtinguiſhing favour and affection of his 


in his blood, and kept them as tokens-of love, and: incitements to 


FROM regard to policy and the uncertain contingencies of war, 


geance, and poſtponed the carnage of the ſcaffolds and the gibbets, 
until the work of war was compleatly performed in the field. But 
the duke of Alva, diſdaining to be confined to ordinary rules, intro- 
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was defeated in Friezeland, by Lewis of Naſſau; and the prince of Book V. 
Orange himſelf was ready to march from Germany, with a large 

army to invade Brabant. Reſolved at once to rid himſelf of theſe 

ke accounted ſecret foes, and to ſtrike terror among ſuch as might 

join the open revolt; he ſoon ſhewed that his martial genius was 
ſufficient to diſcomfit, as well as to diſdain, the warlike oppoſition 

of his enemies. His march into Friezeland with twelve thouſand * 
foot and three thouſind horſe, and his attack of Lewis of Naſſau, = 
whioſe army, little inferior in number, was poſted advantageouſly : A 
between the bay of Dullart and the river Eems, was the firſt fignal 
operation of his military proweſs *. The fituation of the enemy y 
not only rendered their camp apparently impregnable, but from —_ 
the canals and marſſies that obſtructed the acceſs to it, an inunda- 1 | 
tion might have been turned upon the ground occupied by the | 
duke of Alva's troops. To the valour of thoſe veteran bands, led . Y lj 
on by experienced captains, nothing was infuperable. The raw 

German ſoldiers who ſaw them with aſtoniſhment, advance up 

to the middle in the mud and water, in the front of their cannon, =_ 
could not reſiſt their charge. The rout and havock made by the = 
Spaniards, in this battle of Gemingen, was hardly credible. No Battle of Ge- 4 
fewer than ſeven thouſand are ſaid to have been ſlain in the field ets | | q 
= and in the purſuit; with ſo trifling a loſs to the victors, as had: 5 a 
; ſeldom or never happened in any other general engagement. The 1 
| duke of Alva now marched: to. oppoſe his chief antagoniſt the 1 
prince of Orange. The numerous: forces raiſed by him in the 
empire, the general prejudice he excited among the German 
princes againſt the tyrannical conduct of Alva, his engaging even 
the emperor Maximilian to favour his cauſe, as conſiſtent. both 


n 


= Thuan. lib. xl, p. 861. 
| with. 
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with the intereſt of the Auſtrian family, and the more general plan 


of the imperial policy, afforded a demonſtration of the ſurprizing 


genius and abilities of that man ; whoſe eſcape, as cardinal; Gran- 
velle faid, rendered all the prey the Spaniſh general had caught of 


little conſequence. His paſſage of the Meuſe, which made the 
duke of Alva aſk, when he firſt heard it, if his army were birds 


and had flown over, the taking of Centron in the territory of Liege, 
and other efforts to eſtabliſh himſelf in Brabant, ſhewed that his 


military talents were not inferior to his enterpriſing ſpirit. But 
he found it was leſs difficult to raiſe an army, than to maintain it, 
and more eaſy to conduct it againſt. the enemy, than to learn raw 
mercenaries proper diſcipline and obedience. In a mutiny which 


happened, ſome officers were killed, and a ſhot of a muſquet ſtruck 


off the hilt of his ſword. The duke of Alva, having all advan- 
tages againſt him ; the beſt diſciplined troops regularly paid, and 
the fortified towns under the command or awe of his garriſons, 
like an experienced warrior, who knows his enemy's weak fide, 
and how to manage his own ſtrength, by declining a general 
combat, gained his aim ; and obliged the prince of Orange to 
withdraw into Hainault. He was here joined by the French un- 
der Genlis ; but the ſtraits he was in with reſpect to the pay and 
ſubſiſting of his army increaſed. The tumults of his ſoldiers were 
renewed ; which Gaſpar Schomberg, ſent from the French court, 


knew how to inflame ; while, at the ſame time, he ſoothed the 


prince of Orange with promiſes of money, to diſcharge his con- 


tract with the Germans, To preſerve his faith and intereſt with 


The princeof them, mutinous as they had been, and reſolute on diſbanding, he 


Orange obli- 
ged to diſ- 
band his 


army, 


immediately ſold all his equipage and moveables for money; and 


not only made a preſent diſtribution of it to the officers, but gave 


May, 1569. them ſecurity on his eſtates for the payment of their arrears. 
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Tt was at this period that he joined the duke of Deux Ponts army 


in its march into France. 


As a military champion in the field, Alva diſplayed in his cam 
paigns the beſt pattern of warlike diſcipline and conduct. Oppo- 


ſition vaniſhed before him, and the malcontents in the Nether- 


lands ſunk under the martial terror of his name . He detracted 


from his reputation, he undermined his own labours, and revived 


the proſtrated ſtrength of his opponents, by his vain glory, by 


rigid exactions from a mercantile people, and by the hateful yoke 


of religious perſecution. His ſtatue caſt in the braſs of the can- 


non taken at Gemingen, dreſſed in complete armour was reared in 
the citadel of Antwerp. Two emblematic figures with various 
burleſque devices, repreſenting the Belgic lords and commons, 
were trod under the feet of this monument, and an arrogant in- 
ſcription, diſguſtful even to the Spaniſh courtiers and Philip him- 
ſelf, blazed on the pedeſtal. While he entered into a controverſy 
with the queen of England, and embroiled the commercial affairs 


of the Low Countries; the tax he demanded, of the tenth of 
moveable commodities, the twentieth of heritable, ard hundredth 


of both, raiſed the flame of new diſcontent and confuſion, In 
Bruxelles the ſhops were ſhut in the day time, and the tradeſmen 
diſcontinued their employments. Obcdience from the citizens 


was to be commanded in every thing by a military power. The 


expelled Gueux, who had betaken themſelves to the woods or high- 


ways, or turned freebooters on the ſea, hovered about the cities 


and coaſt-towns, ready to join in any inſurrection or revolt. A 
party of the latter under the command of the baron de Lume, 


* D'Aubigne, liv, v. chap. 32. Strada, lib. vii. 
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Book V. 
— 


Revolt of the 
cities of Hol- 
land, upon 
the Brill being 
taken. 


2571. 


HISTORY OF PRANCE' 


having landed in Zealand, made themſelves, maſters of the port 
and town of the Brill. Animated by this hold and fortunate enter - 
prize, almoſt the whole cities of Holland, except Amſterdam, 


emulated one another i in diſcovering their indigaatian. at the taxes, 


pecuniary impoſitions, and outrageous government of the duke of 


Alva, and hurried. into open defection. Under Lume's conduct, 


the confederacies of the revolting towns in the maritime provinces 
were formed, and knit together by bonds of aſſociation, and ſolemn 
oaths to accept the protection of the prince of Orange againſt the 
Spaniards. Fluſhing, from its ſituation, the great receptacle of 


the mariners from all quarters, ſoon preſented a formidable arma- 


ment by ſea. To the duke of Alva's ſurprize, the countries and 
cities, which he treated as conquered by his power, were quickly 
overſpread by a tempeſt of war; and the people of Holland recur- 
ring to the proper element of their ſtrength, appeared capable of 
maintaining a hardy conteſt for their religious and civil liberties. 


It was near two years after the peace of the proteſtants in France, 
that this revolution in the ſtate of the Low Countries took place. 
The prince of Orange, from the time he quitted that kingdom in 


diſguiſe after the ſiege of Poictiers, had employed his ſolicitation 
and intereſt in negotiating with the German princes, for a new 
levy of troops. Beholding the opportunity which he waited for, 


caſt up, he moved towards the Rhine, with an army of thir- 


teen thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe. Lume invaded the 
towns on the coaſt, Count Bergen, the prince of Orange's kinſ- 
man, reinforced the inſurrections in Overyſſel and Friezeland ; and 


Lewis of Naſſau, aſſiſted by the chiefs of the party he had fol- 


lowed in France, endeavoured to make a conſiderable diverſion 


on the ſide of Flanders. By a ſtratagem and the ſudden appear- 


ance of Genlis with his French party at its gates, Mons the chief 
city 
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eity of Hainault, ſurrendered to Lewis. The artificial conduct of Book V. 
the French court at this time, which will be explained in the fol- 9 
lowing book, rendered the duke of Alva more apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of this loſs. He turned with his army towards that 
quarter. Mons inveſted, and the ſiege continued without inter- 
ruption, while the prince of Orange laboured in vain to bring 
him to a battle, or aſſault his entrenchments, afforded a mani- 
feſt proof of Alva's ſuperior {kill in all military operations. 
By his battles and ſieges in the Netherlands, the ſchool of war in 
Europe was firſt transferred from Italy into that country, where, 
for a century and a half after, it may be reckoned to have remained. 
It is remarkable that the Spaniards, who were thus the firſt maſ- 
ters of it, preſerved their ſuperlative reputation in arms till the 
minority of Lewis XIV. Under the diſcipline of Don John of 
Auſtria, and the prince of Parma, the Spaniſh infantry which Alva 
trained became invincible in the field. Their matchleſs pre · emi- 
nence appeared even in the combats with Henry IV. and, as. 
4 a modern French author obferves *, the battle of Rocroi, which 
3 was the primary eſſay of the genius of Lewis of Bourbon, called 
| the Great Condé, may be eſtimated the moſt notable date of the. 
declenſion of their comparative fame. By the duke of Alva's 
management in the Low Countries, it appeared how a general 
might conquer, and yet cauſe the loſs of provinces. Philip, ſen- 
ſible that he overacted his part, in a ſhort time appointed Lewis 
Requeſcenes commandator of Caſtile, and the. governor of Milan, 
to ſucceed Alva, who:+ boaſted to have put to death eighteen thou- 5 
ſand men, by the hangman and the halter. But the rage of 
diſaffection and enmity to the Spaniards now became incapable of 
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Book v. abetemeft by any change of meaſures. The Belgic provinces were 


— on the hinge of a political revolution, which the power of the 


Affairs of 


Germany. 


„ 


greateſt ſovereign ! in 18 8 TO: retarded, but profed inſufficient to 


prevent. 


Tur empire which furniſhed ſoldiers to foreign countries, and 
nouriſhed the French and Belgie wars, remained in tranquillity. 
Its diets, frequently held by a pacific emperor, calmed and ſup- 


preſt particular diſputes among the electors of princes: The liberty 
of exhibiting in the conventions of the princes, a confeſſion that 


varied in ſome articles from that of Auxbourg, being introduced; 
the Calviniſts comforted themſelves, as being put on ſome footing 


of equality with the Lutherans. The Germanic body, that from 


the independency of its conſtituents, ſeemed liable to be totally 
convulſed by the eruption of the religious ſectaries, was thus ſeen 


to avoid altogether the violence of the ſhock, by yielding to the 


tide of religious liberty. Diſpoſed by inclination and intereſt to 
preſerve this internal quiet of the empire, Maximilian endeavoured 
to ſuſpend the tumult and deſtructive rage of religious War in 


neighbouring kingdoms x. That waged in Flanders being the 


moſt offenſive to him, he hadiconimifiioned his brother the arch- 
duke Charles to make remonſtrances to the catholic king with 
reſpect to its pernicious tendency. Intent on the eſtabliſhment ofa 
; general peace, and the aggrandizement of his family by alliances, 
and the marriage of his two daughters, he unwillingly heard the 
frequent monitories of Pius V. for a league of the chriſtian princes 


againſt the Turkiſh Sultan, The warlike preparations - made by 
Selim ſome months before the peace in France, preceded by a quar- 


* Thuan,. lib. xli. p. 862, 
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rel with the Republic of Venice; at length concurred with the pon- 
tifteal call for elevating the chriſtian ſtandard, in oppoſition to the 


PIN banners of the infidels. It was, however, a naval arma- 


ment which Selim had equipped, and Cyprus, poſſeſſed by the 
Vvenetians, was found to be the object of it. His motives to this 
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Book V. 


Confegcracy 
of the chriſ- 
tian princes 
for war with 
the Turkish 
emperor, 


expedition, as moſt of the hiſtorians have recited them, have that 


inſignicant and frivolous turn given them, which we find generally 
| afſigned to the moſt important reſolutions of the Ottoman Porte. 


Inſtead of ſuppoſing that Selim needed a renegade Jew, and a buf- 
foon from Liſbon, to inſtigate him to this enterprize, or that he 
longed to be maſter of the rich wines of Cyprus, we may take it 
for granted, that in imitation of his father Solyman, his aim and 
ambition was to extend his dominion over the Mediterranean Sea. 
The confederacy of the chriſtian powers was not formed with that 
fervid fpirit, which run among them like contagion in the time of 


the Crufades#. It was rather diſputed who ſhould bear the leaſt 
ſhare of the war. Maximilian, on account of his late treaty with 
Selim, and the French king excuſed themſelves from entering 
into the league; and, before the pope, the Venetians and the 
5 king of Spain, together with Savoy, the Genoeſe, and the knights 
of Malta, could adjuſt the plan of their conjunction, and furniſh 
their proportions of ſhips and men; Nicoſia, in the middle of 
Cyprus, was beſieged by Muſtapha, the Viſir, with ſeventy thou— 
ſand Turks, and taken in the ſpace of forty-eight days. The 
ſpring following Famagouſta, the capital town and port of the iſland, 


ſhared the ſame fate. The loſs of Cyprus, aggravated by the nar- 


ration of all thoſe inſults and ſhocking barbarities, with which the 
Turks are apt to mark their victories over the chriſtians, awaked. 


* D'Aubigne, liv. v. chap. 29. 
the 


— 
As? 


Cyprus talen 
by Selim. 
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the indignation and promoted the concord of the combined powers 
of the latter. Their fleet, which aſſembled at Meſſina, and ſteered 
for Corcyra and the coaſt l of Epirus, to join with that of the 
Venetians, amounted to upwards of two hundred fail of gallies and 


frigates, On board this navy, beſides the crews of marines and 


rowers, five and twenty thouſand ſoldiers were embarked. Don 
John of Auſtria, natural ſon to Charles V. already diſtinguiſhed 
by his valour in the war with the Moors in Spain, after much diſ- 
pute about the chief command, attained this honour . Though 
fxty fail of the Turkiſh fleet had withdrawn, it was ſtill ſuperior by 
fifty ſhips to that of the'chriſtians, and'the-fighting men on board 


5 of it were reckoned above thirty- five thouſand. Never had the 


ſovereignty of the ocean been contended with ſuch a naval force on 


both ſides, between the European and Aſiatic nations, ſince the 


riſe of the Turkiſh empire. As if it had been ordained that another 


ſignal competition for military reno n, parallel to a former famous 
one between them in the ſame part of the ſea; the adverſe navies 


met at the ſtreights formed by the iſlands called Echinades in the 


Famous bat- 
tle of Lepan · 
to. 


gulph of Corinth, within fifty miles of the promontory of Actium, 


where Octavius Cæſar and Mark Anthony decided their memorable 


conteſt for the empire of Rome. It was evident in the battle of 
Lepanto, that ſuppoſing the valour of the combatants had been 


equal, the conſtruction of their ſhips, their arms and their manner 


of fighting, gave the Europeans 2 viſible ſuperiority. By their 


improvement of all arts, no leſs than by bravery, they have gene- 


rally triumphed over the Aſiatics. Never was a more complete 
victory obtained. The fury with which both fought, under the 
impulſe of religious enmity, appeared by the vaſt effuſion of blood. 


* Thuan, lib. xlviii. p. 1004. 8 
| ut 
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But the deſtruction of the Turks was almoſt as total as their over- Book V. 


throw. A hundred and twenty of their gallies were taken, and 
many others ſunk. Five and twenty thouſand of them were 
reckoned to have periſhed in the fight, or by the ſea, and near four 


thouſand were made priſoners. The chriſtians, reckoning the 


great numbers that died of their wounds after the battle, ſuffered 
the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men, and of fifteen of their ſhips *. 


The: coaſts: and iſlands of Greece, and of Aſia, trembled at the 


dreadful blow ; and Conſtantinople, expoſed and defenceleſs by ſea, 
expected the Propontis would be immediately blocked up by the 
triumphant navy of the chriſtians. In a cataſtrophe, which ſhook. 
the ſeat of the Ottoman throne, even that cruel and inſolent maxim 


of Turkiſh policy, uſually practiſed by the Sultans, which charges 


the moſt inevitable miſcarriages and diſaſters to the account of the 


commanders, and exacts their heads in atonement for them, was 


now departed from. Uluzali, an old Baſhaw, who eſcaped with 


a few ſhips, and brought the tidings of the terrible loſs to Selim, 


was not only exempted from puniſhment or diſgrace, but, under 
the cloud which hung over the empire, promoted to a higher truſt 


and dignity in the military office. Such a victory over the com- 


mon enemy of Chriſtendom was the more intereſting and memor- 
able, becauſe, if ever there may be reckoned a period in which the 


Ottoman power threatened the conqueſt of Europe, it was that of 
the reigns of Mahamet II. and of Solyman and Selim. In reſpect 


even of the culture of the arts and ſciences, which were then only 
in their infancy, and made the ſloweſt progreſs among the chriſtian: 


ſtates, there was no ſuch conſiderable inequality. Several of the 
northern kingdoms had not emerged from barbariſm, Europe, 


naturally 


. 
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liable to be confounded by the i intrigues of the Seraglio, it droopt 


Aer the reign of Selim, and fell into a ſtagnation. Not ſtunned 


and difabled only, but demoliſhed by the victory of Lepanto, 


| "the Ottöman pride reſigned the dominion of the ocean; and, 


thoug 7 the chriſtian confederates- - diſagreed; and ſoon quitted the 
defign ien of purſving their advantage, the Turks, even when they 


aft rvards n reſumed their ſpirit of conqueſt, and carried on various 
 ſuccefsful elle pribes both by land and ſea, remembering their ſig- 
nal overthrow, ventured not to make ſuch another experiment of 
their naval ſtrength, or to equip a fleet of ſo great force, in order 
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Affairs of Ix England the retreat of the queen of Scots produced a ſcene 
England and 


Scotland. rare in itſelf, intereſting from the incidents, and which the charac- 
ter and particular circumſtances of the principal actors rendered 
ambiguous, and kept for, a long time in ſulpence, until 3 its final © Cata- 

ſtrophe was ſeen. An exile from her kin gdom, i in uncommon circum- 

ſtances both of diſtreſs and diſhonour, the rival and competitor for 

the E ogliſh, throne, and the neareſt heir to it, had thrown herſelf and 

her. fortune on Elizabeth's Protection. In this perſonal Tecourſe, 
unforeſeen, perhaps unwiſhed for, by the one, and proceeding from 

ſingular neceſſity and not choice in the other, beſides the general 

claim of unfortunate and expelled ſoyereigns, ſhe was .encouraged 


by 


d into ſeparate monarchies, and various govern- | 
— ments, continually quarrelling and jealous of each other, had found, 
in religion itſelf, a new ſubject of fierce antipathy and contention. 
But the genius of the Afiatics, enthralled by the deſpotiſm of the 

Turkiſh government, could not, in ſuch a conjuncture, aſcend 

beye 6nd its contracted ſphere. Apt of itſelf ſoon to evaporate, and 
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by ſome late profeſſions of generous regard and concern, which Book V. 
Elizabeth had publicly teſtified for the condition of her ally and 


kinſwoman, when impriſoned and dethroned by her ſubjects * 
This diſpoſition to interpoſe in Mary's favour, ſhewn in concur- 
rence with France, and other foreign powers, could ſcarcely be 
conſtrued a particular obligation of honour on the Engliſh queen 
to take the burthen of her defence, or exert her ſingle efforts for 
her reſtoration. In her extremity, however, Mary was willing to 
underſtand it in that light ; and truſted that a regard to the fame 
of ſuch magnanimous procedure, and the applauſe to be expected 
from it at foreign courts, would, though other motives were want- 
ing, operate the deſirable effect on Elizabeth. By this preſump- 
tion, if the one princeſs appears to have imagined all former 


enmities now ſuperſeded, and that even the late ruffle both of her 


fortune and fame might be overlooked, or the review of it be 
diverted by commiſeration; the other, it is evident, could not 
correſpond to thoſe expectations, or proceed as ſhe had begun, to 
act on a plan of partial regard and friendſhip to the queen of Scots, 


without giving up all the maxims of her policy with reſpect to 


Scotland, and being acceſſary to the ſubverting the intereſt ſne had 
cultivated with the prevailing party in that nation at ſo great 
expence and trouble, and even encouraging the catholics and diſaf- 
fected of her own kingdom to throw off the curb of government, 


and enliſt themſelves under the ſtandard of a queen devoted to the 


advancement of their religion +. Though the Engliſh queen then 
took at firſt the cauſe of Mary on the high footing of the vindica- 
tion of majeſty, affronted and diſgraced in her perſon, and wrote in 

* Matthieu, Hiſt. de France, liv. viii. p. 5 55. Thuan. lib. xxxviii. p. 803. 


+ D' Aubigne, liv, v. chap. 32. | 
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box v. chiral" the earl of Murray, regent of Scotland, elit 


Mary queen 
of Scots is ac- 
cuſed in Eng- 


him to delay the proſecution of her adherents before the partia- 
ment, and to prepare for the defence of His own conduct z yet it 
behoved her, from the: ſtrongeſt conſiderations of intereſt and 
policy, to ſtop, ſhort, and vary at once het language and her reſo- 
lutions. The change was not diſſembled; and it was made a pte- 

liminary, condition to Mary's, reception, at the Engliſh court, and 
ber appearance before Elizabeth, that ſhe ſhould exculpate herſelf 
from, the accuſation of being acceſfary to her, buſband's murder. 
To ſoften. the aſperity of this demand, and, to oblige Mary's, acqui- 
eſgence in it, ſhe was given. to underſtand t 


hat. the earl of Mutray, 
the;commilſioners_ he. had brought. with, him, from; Scotland, 
Goon. kae 10 anſwer far their violent ang rebellious. proce- 
| dare toward: s their ſovercign.. After ſeveral, remonſtrances, Mary, 
who had early made a kind of general conceſſion of the point. found 
it be Anh inevitable to ſubmit to a tria of her cauſe before 
Engliſh.co mmiſſioners named by Elizabeth. It belongs not to gur 
ſubject lo give a particular expoſition of the conduct of this ſignal | 
ingueſt,; which, has been of late ſo fully canvaſſed in the hiſtories 
of England. Where; belief on the one ſide or the other of a hiſto- 
rical fact, is made tlie teſt of party, poſterity, even at the diſtance 
of 2889770 will ſtill. be ſceptical, upon it. The lahours to perplex and 
confound, the moſt direct proof, will keep ſome pace with: the 
endeavours to unfold them in a juſt light. The partizans of Mary 
have ſtudied and undertaken to do for her memory, what ſhe her- 
ſelf, her confidents, and her ableſt miniſters declined to perform 
for. pi ſake. of her crown, her dignity, and even her life. But the 
unprejudiced and diſpaſſionate have heard more than enough 1 
the argument, to convince them that Mary cannot be acquitted of 


guilt. Thoſe. who from ſyſtem, from temper, or caprice, have pre- 
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engaged 
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engaged their faith with reſpect to it, before they, admit.yrhat is 
ſatisfactory, will take the ſubterfuge of the moſt extravagant hypo- 
thetical reaſoning, or wait and, dd for the Ae. of new docu- 
ments that never gan be found 99 %½ö800 


TE conſequences which EY) enſued from the wi 


of the Scottiſn queen in England, may be deemed perhaps no lens 


ſingular and ſurpriſing than'the production of the fatal caſket; fol 
merly the gift of Francis to his conſort; and, in Bothwelf's Karids, 
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1 


the repoſitory of her privats epiltles to him, or, indeed, a l, 


other emergency in the courſe of her examination. | Elizabeth's 


atten ground of triumph, ſo ardently wiſhed for by her, as forme 
ſuppoſe, in having the perſon, the honour and fate of üg 


by Alle Vantages Circumſpect i in all her meaſufts Prüdent in 
foteſeeing inconveniencies, cautious of inſulting't the i image of toy- 


alty even when degraded; ſhe endeavoured to avoid acting towards 
Mary, either with animoſity or weakneſs. Beſides the reſolution : 


to detain her, ſhe ventured on no meaſure that could: be” Con 
ſtructed injurious to her dignity. Probable it ſeems, tha it eithe#i the 
was not aware of all that might reſult even from this determina- 
tion, or that, hazarding the obvious danger of it, ſhe counted it 


- indifpenſibly neceſſary in policy, to keep Mary from becoming an 


inſtrument in the hands of the foreign catholic powers, for diſturb- 


ing the tranquillity of her reign. But it was ſoon apparent that 
Mary, though a captive, ceaſed not to be formidable. The duke 


of Norfolk's oblivion of his own character, hitherto prudent, accept- 


able to all perſons and gracious to his ſovereign, ſbewed how 


rcd in every eſſay of them, the allurements of her Perſonal 


* Thuan, lib. xl. p. 851. | 


LS. charms 


MI it! 'her diſpoſal,” Was, in ſeveral reſpects, counterbataticed | 
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4 2 harms proved. The northern inſurrection, Rene by the earls 


1571. 


of! Northumberland and Weſtmorland, from a rooted attachment 
to the popiſh religion, and on principles ſubverſive of Elizabeth's 


ſovereignty, afforded a glaring diſcovery of the ſeeds of enmity that 


ſtill agitated the maſs of her government, and rendered the quiet 
poſſeſſion of her throne the aſſiduous labour of her wiſdom and 


policy. Though Norfolk's project for eſpouſing the queen of 
Scots, and 1 the rebellion of the northern lords, which had a cohe- 


Tence, and yet proceeded on different plans, were, from the vigi- 


lance of Elizabeth? 8 miniſters, both of them fruſtrated and over- 
come, the unextirpated malady in a ſhort: time broke forth in 
another form. By applying themſelves to Mary, all the Engliſh 
queen's. domeſtic a and foreign enemies Appeared to find the means 
of executing their purpoſes of reſentment *. The excommunica- 


tion pronounced againſt the latter by Pius v. at this time directed 
and animated them to this courſe of vengeance. From particu- 


lar indignation againſt her for the ſeizure of ſome veſlels freighted 


with the ſubſidy of two hundred thouſand crowns, deſtined for the 


payment of his Spaniſh troops, the duke of Alva had repreſented 
to the catholic king that the reſtoration of the antient religion in 
a England was neceſſarily connected with the views of promoting 


_ 7Ms ſtability, and ſu ppreſſing the rebellious and heretical party in the 


.Low Countries, In concurrence with this advice, Philip had pro- 
poſed to negotiate the marriage of the queen of Scots with the arch- 


duke Charles of Auſtria. But Mary's confidents alledging that this 
might be diſagreeable to the French court, and always bent on taking 
the ſhorteſt courſe for the reparation of her fortune, propoſed to an- 
ſwer the intention of the catholic king, and operate the reconciliation 


Thuan. lib, xliv. p. 933. ibid. p. 929. 
| | of 
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of England with, the ſee, of Rome, by the {heme already, broached of Eel » 
her match with the duke of N orfolk *. * By means of Robert Rodol- — 
phi, a Florentine, who had joined political agency to bis commercial 
employment at London; this ſcheme was reduced i into form, and | 
concerted, with the Spaniſh ambaſſador. Norfolk, though pardoned Eo, ; 
by. Elizabeth, and apparently ſtruck with compunction for his late 
miſcarriage, was flattered with the preference i it gave him, in Mary's 8 
fayour; the revolt of his ambition againſt all his ſcruples becoming | 
ſtronger than formerly, he ſignified his aſſent and approbation to 
the deſigned conſpiracy. Rodolphi having got the plan of an inva- 
ſion from F. landers ſettled at Bruxelles, and obtained the Pope's - 
fandtion to the whole enterprize ; a diſcovery, owing to mere ACci- 
dent, prevented i its s being carried into execution. 1 4 5 


tion, created apprehenfions, and multiplied ſurmiſes AK 15 ou 5 | 
tending to increaſe the diſquiet and the fermentation o cet dal | 
ſpirit of the times. Tt appeared by Elizabeth's heſitation and delay, 
with reſpect to the puniſhment of the duke of Norfolk, WHG Was 
formally tried and condemned on the cleareſt evidence „that ne 
reckoned the forfeiture of this nobleman's life and eſtate by tteaſon, a 
pre- eminent as he was in the dignity of his blood and' family, and 
poſſeſſed of many qualifications that engaged the public eſteem, a 
misfortune grievous t to her, and hurtful to the reputation of her 


gofernment 


f 


Suck were the fruits Sai by the 00 of the queen af 4 
Scots in England. We may judge whether the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland made a compenſation, for the miſchief of them, to the 
Engliſh queen. A regent, obliged indeed, and bound more than | 


* Ibid, liv. = p. 1025. Ae 


er, 


7 ._ Hs TORY. oF FRANCE 
V. ever, ** * criminal charge he had exhibited againſt Mary, to 


1 2 5 


/ dependence © on her, but whom ſhe avoided openly to acknowledge, 
OT and thought fit only in a partial and indirect manner to aſſiſt, had 
the charge of the infant king, and the direction of a tumultuary 


4118100 325 


5 Sowernment committed to him. While the earl of Murray, the 
favourite « epgine of Elizabeth's 8 power and influence in Scotland, 
Riteve to quell the oppoſition | of Mary's adherents, frequent 


propoſitions made, with the conſent and authority of the former 
princeſs, for the relief and reſtoration of the Scottiſh queen, inter- 
rupted his induſtry, and ſometimes diminiſhed the efficacy of his 
vigorous endeavours. This conduct of Elizabeth s ſo irreconcile- 
able to her intereſt, hiſtorians have aſcribed to her inſidious aim of 


balancing, and confounding the oppoſite powers of both factions, 


FOUL 
In order to effectuate their ruin. 5 But the evident danger was, that 


Dr 98 
ar © 2 Ot 15 0 


the le of Murray's 8 party, on which ſhe had built her o political 
intereſt, might have ſoon been overwhelmed i in the conflict. At 


8515 | 
any rate, in the diſtracted condition of the Scotch nation, it was 


CROW 


12 ey 4 


Plaip Tain n there was no riſque, that he ſhould become too powerful and 

. indepe qeptt I, according to the political Judgment of others 
upon. this i intricate part of Elizabeth's procedure, | her principal: aim 

was to aſſume the appearance of a neutral perſon, and to amuſe and 

feed the Scottiſh queen with hopes of her amicable deſigns i in favour 

of her intereſt, it will be, perhaps, allowed, that ber policy was 

more refined than advantageous, A piece of private revenge, exe- 

. cuted by one of the Hamiltons, in a moment deprived her and the H 
young king's party of the afliſtance of the earl of Murray, who 43 

was aſſaſſinated in the town of Linlithgow. It was immediately | 

evident, how unſtable and precarious a foundation he had yet laid 


for the maintainance of his authority *®, The factions renewed all 


* D'Aubigne, tom. ii. chap. 19. 
their 
— 


oz 
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their former broils, and appeared controülable by 1 no late meaſure 42 v. 
of government, or overawed by fear of the Engliſh power. Mary" eee 
party, by the poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, and the declaration of the 
commander of the caſtle in their favour, ſeemed likely to obtain 
the ſuperiority. They were encouraged by Verac, a domeſſ c of | 
the French king' s, and an emiſſary of the Guiſes, who appeared 
among them, and brought with him ſome money to diſtribute. 
Having inſtigated the Kers, and the Scots of the borders to make 
an incurſion into Northumberland, they declared they would - 
match the Engliſh invaders of their country, with the ſuecouts of | 
France and Spain. Obliged to drop her ſhew of neutral conduct, 
Elizabeth ordered the earl of Suſſex to advance ſrom Berwick with 


11 42 £3 


a conſiderable army. The confirmation of the earl of Lennox, 0 


ert. 1 


the king 8 grandfather, f in the regency, and the ſeizing for me of the 
caltles of the adverſe borders, was the chief fruit of = KEE 
into Scotland. Lenox's death at Stirling, by a bold and unexpected 
aſſault of his party, managed by Kirkaldy of Grange, ſoon reduced 
matters to the former ſtate of confuſion. In the following ſhort 
regency of the carl of Marr, the conteſts were ſuſpended. by at or- 
mal truce with queen Mary s partizans. Until Morton Was choſen | 
regent, and Elizabeth more vigorouſly exerted her force by the 
reduction of the caſtle of Edinburgh, it appears that her hold of - 
Scotlagd continued on a footing ſo inſecure and variable, that the 
benefit derived to it from the detention of Mar y, was hardly per- 
ceptible. But it was ſufficient that by the indirect way ſhe purſued, 
this princels in the event attained all the views ſhe had with reſpect 


to poet in Scotland. 


In another point of view, the Engliſh queen's conduct towards 
Mary, varied between appearances of favour and ungrateful pro- 
| | ceedings, 


J 


** * 
4 L 4 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Book V. ceedings, and contraſted by alternate teſtimonies of animoſity and 
——— friendſhip, may be; judged to have gratified the particular temper 


Her ſubject 
| thoſe circumſtances, Elizabeth had reaſon to believe would be 


of Elizabeth, and been ſuitable to the dictates of her artful policy. 


As Mary appeared an outcaſt from her kingdom, impeached by 
s with the worſt. of crimes, the regard ſhewn her in 


charged to the account of her generous commiſeration; the more 
noble and diſintereſted in its exertion towards one, who had pre- 


tended to vie with her in right to her throne. While every mark 


of reſpect and amity ſhe deſigned to give her competitor, oppreſſed 
and under reproach, tended to feaſt her vanity and exalt the idea 
of her character, no perſon knew better than Elizabeth how to 
extract more ſolid advantages from this deportment *. It appears 


that not for the honour of crowned heads only, but to ingratiate 


herſelf with the French court by the ſhew of moderate and ami- 
cable behaviour to Mary, ſeveral conceſſions were made by her, and 
propoſitions for her liberty, and the peace of Scotland, renewed in 
various forms. The ambaſſadors of other foreign ſtates, who 
ſolicited for Mary, were alſo called to the conferences held for the 
diſcuſſion of her cauſe. But Elizabeth, upon the diſcovery of Nor- 
folk's conſpiracy, and Alva's projected invaſion, had the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon to ſeek a cloſer correſpondence with the French king. To 
convince Mary and her catholic adherents in England, of the pre- 
valence of her intereſt with that court, which they regarded as their 
inſeparable ally and firm refuge, and to counteract the intrigues and 
hoſtile deſigns of Philip by a league with Charles, were her evi- 
dent incitements to this meaſure. The event of the late peace 
with the proteſtants, which ſeemed to excuſe or to obliterate the 


*Thuan, ibid. p. 1028. 
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quent to it, to appear alienated from Spain, and diſguſted with 
Alva's conduct in the Netherlands, concurred! to facilitate" the 


intended concord ®. From the queen mothers ambitious ſolici- 


tude for the aggrandizement of her favourite ſon, and the known' 
facility of Elizabeth in admitting addreſſes of gallantry that diſt in- 


guiſhed her, the propoſal of an union between the courts ſoon 
gave riſe to that of the marriage of this princeſs with the duke of 


Anjou. The French hiſtorians generally ſuppoſe, that the court 
laid no ſtreſs on the ſucceſs of this propoſed match, and, whatever 


the caſe with queen Catherine and the duke of Anjou might be, 
admit that, at leaſt on Qharles's part, the motion of it was ſuſ- 


ſpected to be inſincere + and artificial. Beſides his general view 


of amuſing the proteſtants, it was believed he meant to thwart 


the ſcheme ſome. of that party had formed of Elizabeth's nuptials 
with the young prince of Navarre. There was, doubtleſs, then a 
game played on both ſides, and the match run near in point of 
diſſimulation. The Engliſh queen, who in her finical phraſe, 
had called Charles himſelf, in reſpect of his youth, to little for 


her ſpouſe, uſed gentler witticiſms with the duke of Anjou. Both 


courts were entertained by their poets with preludes to the hyme- 
nal ſong, and their miniſters and envoys were often employed 


during moſt part of the year 1571, in adjuſting the terms of the 


connubial contract. Its abortion ſhewed the reciprocal fallacy in 
the conduct of the treaty. When the article about the diverſity of 
the religion of the parties, the moſt obvious difficulty, came in the 
laſt place to be ſtatcd, Elizabeth began to inſiſt upon what ſhe 


* Matthieu, ibid, liv, vi. p- 3 57 + D'Avila, liv. v. Thuan, lib. xlvili. p. 1017. 
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memory of her former partialities to them was favourable to her Boow V. 
purpoſe, and the affectation of Charles and his Imigiſters conſseꝗꝶ = I—= 
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knew would be refuſed, that the duke of Anjou ſhould conform to 
the Engliſh church, or diſpenſe with the toleration of his own. 
Such compliance, even in a prince, was not then ſuitable 
principles of the times, or to the mode, and the requiſition of 
put an end to the gallantry and the negotiations. 
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Singularity in the character af Charles IX.—Perfidy of the" court 
characteriſtical to it—Prevalence of Charles's difſimulation over the 


tealouſy of the proteſtants— Marriage of the prince of Bearn to the 
king's ſiſter negotiated—Reception of the admiral at the court— 


Death of the queen of Navarre—Secret plot about the maſſacre of | 


the proteſtants—T, he admiral wounded by an afſaſſn—Final reſolu- 
tion for vengeance on the proteſtants taken in council—The maſſacre 


of Paris—Charles arraigns the Hugonots with conſpiring againſt 
him— Maſſacres in the cities and provinces. 


N antient author, juſtly admired both as a hiſtorian and 
philoſopher, when regretting, for the ſake of mankind, the 

cruel and miſerable ſcene of war he had deſcribed *, yet makes it a 
queſtion, whether among nations ambitious of empire, and rivals 


* Plutarch, 
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Boox VI. ** * the change from a ſlate of hoſtility te to - that: ofa -an 
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1570. 


' involuntary or feigned peace, can be reckoned in a true eſtimate, 


to put them on a more laudable footing of reciprocal virtue. The 
latent but unrelenting enmity, he computes, to be productive of 
| political craft, the abuſe of ſolemn engagements; of perfidious 
deſigns, and of an immoral and vicious intercourſe ;, which, though 
not ſo ſhocking and immediately pernicious, is no leſs ſubverſive 
of the principles of humanity and virtue, than the violence and out- 
rage of war itſelf. In the proſecution of the hiſtory of France 
after the peace, we ſhall find reaſon to allow that this reflection, 
ſevere as it ſeems, was never more fully juſtified. For it is to the 


permanent animoſities excited by a civil war, on account of reli- 


gion, that it may be underſtood peculiarly to apply, and to be exem- 
plified among the characters formed in a court implacable in its 
reſanlrnent, and devoted and habituated to a courſe of treachery. 


FRO 2 portraits already given, it may be diſcerned, that the 


: cabinet of ſtate, or the court of France, conſidered as a ſchool for 
| political characters, formed a counterpart to that of the civil war 
for the martial ones. The ſtrong colours of the latter are nearly 
emulated: by the former. The deep diſſimulation, and the bold 
ſtrokes of perfidy, are no leſs remarkable than the inhumanitics. 


In the opportunity of peace, it was now the turn of the court to 
diſplay its characteriſtical genius. The capital figure, which the 
queen mother made in artificial policy, was ſtrenuouſly imitated by 


the king ber ſon. Without this conformity of Charles's genius to 


her own, it may be affirmed that Catherine could not have ſuc- 


: ceeded in the ſcheme that was laid, of rendering the peace a fatal 


fnare to the proteſtants. We have ſeen that her moſt artful attempts 


to ſurprize them had ſeveral times failed, Diſſimulation her talent, 
1 3 and 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


and artifice hes uſual trade, ths was always ſuſpected, and her Boos VI. 
7 


The character 
of Charles LX. 


In him nature had early 5 ſech, 


deſigns guarded againſt by them. But Charles's diſpoſitions and 
true character lay yet unfolded, or rather in ſome meaſure appeared 
the reverſe of what they really were *. 
matured, acuteneſs of wit and quick parts, that had the ſhew of 
genius. 
-ungovernable, and ſometimes run to wildneſs and fury for want of 
due culture and direction to their proper objects. His favourite 
ſports and exerciſes were all of the violent and cruel kind. Rough 
and paſſionate i in them all, and addicted to exceſſive ſwearing and 
blaſphemy; his habits, as well as the natural fire of his temper 
appeared to diſqualify him from being a diſſembler. Yet this vici- 
ous talent, ſo inconſonant to his diſpoſitions, he had acquired, and 
rendered familiar to him. Having heard no one maxim ſo much 
inculcated at court as that of Lewis XI. that he who knows not bow 
to feign, knows not how to reign; it was his ſtudy and ambition to 


practiſe it. The pattern of the queen mother, and the embroiled: 


| condition of the ſtate, which obliged him to endure and conceal 
various vexations, had gradually made him an able and unſuſpected 
proficient, in this only leſſon of government he was properly 
taught. 
Mongeaux, he had entertained a deep reſentment againſt, them. 


Ever ſince the attempt made by the proteſtant chiefs at 


Naturally implacable, this indignation was induſtriouſly kept alive 
in him by the queen mother, who made a handle of it to turn him 


His paſſions ſtill more vigorous and vehement, ſeemed 


that diſſi mu- 
lation is com- 
bined with 
vehemence 


and paſſion: 


to her particular purpoſes +. By becoming the manager, and 


taking the lead of a ſecret plot to cruſh the proteſtants, Charles gra- 
tified his temper, his revenge, and his vanity, which made him 
Thuan. 


*gBrantome Eloge, tom, iv. D*Aubigne, tom. ii. liv. ii. chap. 8. 


Üb. lvij. p. 1162, + Matthieu, liv, vi. p. 331. 
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aſpire to e that by circumventiofh, which reficatad victories 
in the field had not accompliſhed. as 


Ir were fugerffacus then to enquire, what particular motives, 


or what ſpecial inducement the court had at this time, to, make 
deceit and perfidy its refuge. All its tranſactions with the proteſ- 
tants, when narrowly examined, appear to be a mixture and com- 
plication of feigned indulgence afid avowed perſecution, of open 


hoſtility and ſecret fraud. Circumſtances produce the alternate 


ſcenes of peace and war, while the aims and deſigns of the rulers 
of the cabinet hold in both the ſame invariable direction. If there 
had even enſued ſome change of the principal perſonages of the 
court, attachment to former maxims of conduct, and the cuſtomary 
biaſs and attitude of thoſe in power, would in all probability {till 


© have prevailed to have carried them on in a ſimilar career. But 
when no ſuch alteration took place, not only obſtinate perſeverance 


with reſpect 
to the proteſ- 
tants, 


that the king's 
cabinet coun: 


in the ſame artificial meaſures was preferred, but it was deemed 


the maſterpiece of policy, by more crafty and ſucceſsful manage- 
ment, to avoid former miſcarriages, and triumph over repeated diſ- 


appointments. The queen mother ſaw with complacence the 
purſuit of her favourite project undertaken by Charles; the more 
pleaſed and elated with hope of its fortunate iſſue, as unprompted 


by any influence but her own, he appeared to follow it from free 


will and choice; and what formerly might be marred by the 
imprudence of violent aſſociates, or the reſerve and reluctance of 
others, would now be ſubmitted to the more auſpicious and ſafer 
conduct and ſecrecy of a few approved confidents, Already the 


cabinet was modelled to her mind. De THoſpital was not only 


removed *, but Morvilliers, appointed to ſupply his place for a 


'* Thuan, lib. xlix. p. 1048. Brantome, ibid, | 
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IN THE AEN of CHARLES IX. 


time, was from a ſaſpicion of his ſcrupulous and nid diſpoſition 
ſuperceded in the office of chancellor, by Renate Birague ; a man 
qualified by temper and principle, to be the accomplice of deſpo- 


: an adept in diſſimulation and profligacy, from whom as his great- 
eſt favourite, Charles is ſaid to have borrowed his inſidious addreſs; 


and the baſtard count of Angouleme, natural ſon to Henry II. 
were the perſons in whom the king chiefly confided. As yet, it 


plan, rather than the full object of it, being comprehended; time 
and opportunity were waited for to ſet it more clearly in their 
view. 


and the ſolemn profeſſions which Catherine and Charles made to 
maintain it inviolably, did not ſoon throw the proteſtant Princes: 
and chiefs off their guard. Former experience of the infidelity of 
the court, made them ſtill cautious and circumſpect in truſting thoſe 
fuſpicious declarations. Diſpoſed to remit the teſt of them to- 


time, and to judge of their veracity from facts; they kept toge- 
ther in a body, and choſe Rochelle for a retreat, and the place of 


continuance there, a variety of obſervations made, and reports cur- 


— 


* Matthieu, Sully, ibid. 0 


tiſm in every arbitrary and cruel purpoſe. Albert de Gonde, the 
marſhal de Retz, a Florentine of mean and ignominious pedigree;. 


Gonzaguo duke of Nevers, whom lameneſs by a wound he receiv- 
ed in the/late war had rendered a fierce enemy to the Hugonots, 


Tux advantageous terms of the peace of St. German en Laye; 


their common conſultations *. In the courſe of ſeveral month's. 


rent 
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is likely they were only allowed to gueſs Charles's intention; but 
the particular ſecret of his defign againſt the proteſtants, was ſtill 
locked in his mother's breaſt, and his own. By themſelves the 


the ſecret de 
ſigns continu- 
ed to be in- 
variably per- 


fidious, 


Though jea 


lous and cir— 


cumſpect, 
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Book VI. rent among them about the ſteps of the court, and the behaviour 
of ſome provincial governors, increaſed the diffidence and ſiniſter 
apprehenſions to which they were naturally inclined. During 
I the firſt movements of the government to execute the edit; unpal- 
latable to the bigotted party; appearances ſufficient to provoke 
the jealouſy of the proteſtants, and ſome inſtances of procedure 

liable to juſt exception, could not be avoided *. It gave ground 

for reflexions, that thoſe artieles of the pacification, called the ſecret 

ones, were not yet regiſtered in the parliament, nor ſealed by the 
chancellor; that the marquis of Villars, known to be an invete- 

rate foe to the proteſtants, was appointed to the lieutenancy of the 
province of Guienne, of which the prince of Navarre was governor; 
1871 and that queen Jane his mother was excluded from the poſſeſſion 
of one of her towns. Other complaints that preſently aroſe, about 

the oppoſition given by the catholics in ſome places to the freedom 

of the proteſtant worſhip, and the renewal of former inſults by 

them, would ſoon have made an additional impreſſion, that could 

January. not have been eaſily effaced. But they were hardly permitted to 
vent theſe murmurs, or indulge this ſullen mood. The marſhal 

de Cofle, and la Proutiers maſter of requeſts, arrived at Rochelle 

with ample inſtructions from the court, to obviate conteſts about 

the explications of the edict, and to conſult with the proteſtant 

chiefs, about the propereſt methods of enforcing its general obſer- 

vance. Such obſequious attention, which had never been ſhewn 

to them on other occaſions, tended to blunt the edge of their com- 

plaints 4. What expoſlulations were uttered by them, ſeemed to 

be a recital of their paſt ſufferings, rather than any juſt ſenſe or 


1570. 


view of preſent grievances. De Coſſe performed his commiſſion 


* D'Aubigne, tom. ii. p. 524. „ 8 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES N. 


being regarded as one ready to do them the offices of a friend, and 
ſincere in his inclinations; for eſtabliſhing the public peace, more 


to more advantage, from the impteſſions they had of his character; 
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than diſpoſed to play the part of an artful courtier. The encou- 


ragement he gave them to hope for every equitable conceſſion 
from the king, and the repreſentation he made of the favourable 
turn of the politics of the court were credited; and that part of 
his meſſage which reſpected the marriage of the prince of Navarre 
to Margaret, Charles's ſiſter, appeared to be a confirmation of 
thoſe aſſurances. Having by this introduction, ſmoothed the way 
to friendly intercourſe, the marſhal returned to the court; whither 
he was ſoon followed by Teligni, Briguemaut, and the counſellor 
de Cavagne, whom the princes had pitched upon to ſound the diſ- 
poſitions of the miniſtry, and to proſecute the full execution of 
the articles of the edict. 


Tnx court would now appear in its beſt aſpect to the proteſtant 
deputies. Nothing of the diſcontent, at other times obſervable 
after a forced peace, could now be diſcerned. In the midſt of the 


the artful ad- 


dreſs of the 
court over- 
comes the 
jealouſy of 
the proteſtant 
chiefs. 


public joy conſequent to the nuptials of the king, who made a 


magnificent entrance into Paris, and received the congratulatory 
addreſſes of the officers of ſtate, and all the orders of the magi- 
ſtracy ; every ſymptom of this kind was diſſipated x. What an 
appearance becoming the dignity of a prince, Charles on ſuch 
occaſions had the capacity to make, was manifeſt in the ſpirited 
harangue he pronounced in the court of parliament. It ſeemed to 
_ atteſt both his natural propenſity, and his genius, for acting the 
monarch on maxims of his own. The effrontery of faction, and 


* Thuan, lib, xlviii. p. 1015. Matthieu. Brantome, ibid, 


Induced by 
Charles's 
public decla- 
rations; 
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the reſtleſs ſpirit which the civil war had nouriſhed, were. "OY 
tened by the vigour of his declarations and acts of government. 
For the better ſecuring the public tranquillity, it was made capital 
and confiſcation of goods, to. carry, fire-locks of any ſort. When 


Intelligence came that the proteſtants at Rouen had been attacked, 


and ſome of them killed and wounded, as they went out to their 
religious conventicle, by the catholic ſoldiers of the city Charles 
waited not to be ſolicited, but with apparent indignation at this 
affront to the honour of his government, proceeded directly to do 
juſtice againſt the offenders. The marſhal Montmorency, attend- 
ed by the preſident de Morſan and other counſellors of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, being diſpatched, on purpoſe to take cognizance of 

the riot, the ringleaders in it were puniſhed with death; others 
fined, and a capital ſentence was denounced againſt all the fugitives. 


An outrage which happened at Orange was in like manner repreſſ- 


ed ; and according to an article of the peace, Lewis of Naſſau 
was allowed to appoint a governor to that town and citadel, the 
principality of which belonged to his brother +, The proteſtant 


deputies had alſo the ſatis faction to obtain the removal of the 


croſs of Gatine; a late erected monument of the ſeyerity of the 
government, and the rage of the Pariſians againſt two brothers of 
their ſect, who were accuſed and condemned for holding religious 
aſſemblies in their houſe. Though its transferrence in the night 
time, with a new inſcription, to the church yard of the Innocents, 
was attended with a tumult ; yet the immediate ſuppreſſion of the 


diſorder, ſhewed that Charles's authority was exerted without 


ſcruple, and eafily prevailed in a matter, that, it was feared, would 
prove offenſive to the populace of Paris. To other requiſitions of 


+ D'Aubigne, ibid, p. 525. 
. the 
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the deputies, the like favdurable regard was in appearance ſhewn; 
de Villars's commiſſion of lieutenancy being ſuſpended, and aſſur- 
ances given, that the queen of Navarre, and the prince her ſon, 
fhould be ect the full nn a all tower rights and er 


nn N 
1 HE bag Raj court 1 6 to ind. . grievances, 


5 prevent the complaints of the proteſtants, was only a part of 
its artificial procedure. The tone aſſumed by Charles, and imi- 
tated by his miniſters, both with reſpect to domeſtic policy and 


* 


foreign negotiations, ſeemed to indicate a purpoſed change in the 


29 1 


Book VI. 


1571. 
and various 
inſtances of 
regard to 
them, 


eſpecially ma- 
nifeſted by 
the propoſal 
of the marri- 
age 


principles and meaſures of the government, Of this diſpoſition, 


the propoſed marriage of the king's ſiſter to Henry prince of Bearn, 


and the alledged deſign of entering into a war with Spain, appear- 


ed to afford plain and inconteſtible evidence F. De Biron grand 
maſter of artillery, whoſe behaviour during the war, as well as his 


general character, rendered him an acceptable negotiator, was com- 
miſſioned by the king to repair to Rochelle, and make the formal 
propoſition of the firſt of theſe points, to the queen of Navarre, and 


to declare his royal intention about the ſecond. The arguments 
he was inſtructed to inſiſt upon, with reſpect to the match, were 

ſuch, as not only tended to remove difficulties and ſeruples, but to 
produce a conviction in the minds of the proteſtant chiefs, that the 


of Henry 
prince of 
Bearn to the 


king'sſiſter, 


king's aim and motive in it, were entirely amicable. It was 


Charles's own language about the marriage, that he beſtowed his 
ſiſter upon the prince of Navarre, with a view to render the con- 


nubial tye a general one, to attach all the Hugonots to his govern- 
ment, and to banith their apprehenſions concerning the immuta- 


4 Matthieu, Sully, ibid, 
Pp 2 1 
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bility of his edicts of peace, The refuifal which Pius V. gave of a 
diſpenſation for the conſanguinity, inſtead of ſlackening his inten- 


tion, ſeemed rather to move his ſpleen againſt the court of Rome. 


Even the princeſs Margaret's. known. inclination for the duke of 
Guiſe, animated Charles to a pitch of reſentment againſt the favou- 
rite lover, whoſe preſumption he thought might carry him to con- 
| tradiẽt his will, and offer an indignity to the houſe of France . In 


1 a fit of indignation he preſented two ſwords to the baſtard of An- 


and the de- 
clared purpoſe 
of a war with 
Spain, 


gouleme, requiring him to take one of them and kill the duke of 
Guiſe, or expect his own death by the other. His rage Was calm- 
ed by the ſpeedy marriage of the duke to the widow of the prince 
of Porcian. With reſpect to the enterprize of the Spaniſh war, 
"beſides that the -general policy and particular intereſt of France-in 
the Lo Countries; appeared to dictate this meaſure to the court, 
the late cordiality with the queen of England, which might infer a 
conformation to her political views, would be conſidered to be an 
| addi itional inducement to it. But the court ' propagated an argu- 


ment ſtill more direct and ſpecial for breaking with the catholic 


| king T. This was the ſecret hiſtory of Elizabeth' 8 cataſtrophe ; ; 
which, with ſuch affecting circumſtances we have related, began 


to be ſurmiſed in the-court of France; and was now retailed by 
queen Catherine, to perſwade the proteſtant chiefs, what an inte- 
reſting motive ſhe had to concur with them in hating the Spaniſh 
monarch, and revenging upon- Him the miſerable. death of her 


daughter.” 
Tn the treaty about the match for her fon, the queen of Na- 
varre acted with that becoming dignity and ſpirit, which diſtin- 


* Matthieu, ibid. p. 334; 1 Sully, ibid. 
. N guiſhed 
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guiſhed her character. She did not haſtily determine a point of Book VI. 


fach importance, upon the Conor proſpect it afforded of ad- 
vancing the honour and intereſt of her family, by cloſer connection 
with the houſe of France. Deſiring time to deliberate, as from a 
principle of conſcience, upon the diſparity of religion, and anxious 
not to forfeit the eſteem of that ſect to which ſhe had profeſſed 


herſelf a ſincere votary; ſhe referred to the conſultation of the 
moſt learned perſons of her perſwaſion , the affair of the marri- 
age, charging them not to reſt their judgment of it on the conſide- 
ration of the grandeur of her houſe, or of the fortune of her ſon; 
but rather to decide the queſtion by that of the intereſt of their 
common faith, and the general good of their party. If there had 
been juſt grounds of ſeruple, this was indeed the moſt ſuitable 
way to overcome them. But the difficulties being found of no 


ſufficient weight, the articles of the contract were agreed. upon. 


The dowry to be given with the princeſs was three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns; valued at fifty- four ſous each; and the queen of Na- 


varre reſigned to her ſon the rents of the county of Armagnac, 


and twelve thouſand livres out of her own jointure lands. On the 
part of the king, every thing was facilitated. A brief conceived in 
fuller terms, to remove the objections of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
was obtained from Gregory XIII. who now ſucceeded to the ponti- 


ficate, upon the death of Pius V. It was even known to be the 
king's intention, that part of the nuptial ceremony, which the. 


Roman ritual required ſhould be diſpenſed with. The only cir- 


cumſtance that ſeemed liable to jealous conſtruction, and to diffi- 
dence was, that the city of Paris had been named by the king for 


the place of the celebration of the nuptials, where. the hatred. of. 


Matthieu, ibid. p. 336. 


the + 


"T7 ie 


the queen of 
Navarre and 
her chief 

counſellors, 
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Book VL the * to the Hugonots was: ſufficiently known. But the 
| impropriety of infiſting on this objection was manifeſt.. To have 
required, the king's. ſiſter when a bride, to quit the capital, and 
have her marriage rites performed i in any inferior city” within the 
kingdom, was too fantaſtical. It would alſo be judged conſonant 
to that ſcheme of amity and concord between the catholic and pro- 
teſtant chiefs, which Charles declared to have been his view in the 
accept the o- late treaty of peace, and his chief obſect in the marriage . Though 
rut = queen of Navarre might heſitate a while, and intimate to the 
court the apprehenſions of her party upon the point; it became 
unſeemly after the agreement of all other articles to argue upon it. 
Meanwhile, the king and queen Catherine had directed their 
| courſe to Blois, that they might more eaſily confer with her com- 
- miſſioners, and having finiſhed the negotiation, be me to receive 
her and the prince of Bearn with honour. 1 892 


In conſequence of the nuptial conn the enn of; the 
proteſtant chiefs with the court, became more unreſerved and fre- 
quent. Their former jealouſies were gradually diſſipated, by the 

reports carried back to Rochelle, and every where ſpread of 

Charles's generous treatment of their deputies and thoſe commifſi- 

oned by the queen of Navarre, and of his diſpoſition, not only to 

The other maintain the late edicts, but to govern the ſtate upon principles 
year} up comprehenſive of the general intereſt, and favourable to them. 
* 1 After ſuch declarations and proofs of the temper of the king and 
the court, it ſeemed to many to be unjuſtifiable obſtinacy, and might 

be deemed injurious to the intereſt of their party ſtill to harbour 
ſuſpicions, and by keeping on their guard and at a diſtance, to loſe: 


* Sully, ibid. 


the 
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the faireſt opportunity of ingratiating themſelves with their fove- Boox VI. 


reign, and perfecting their reconciliation with the catholics . Mn” 


Thoſe who had viſited the court, and receiving ſome earneſts of 


Charles's liberality, anticipated the fulfilment of his more bounti- 


ful promiſes, made uſe of ſuch arguments to perſuade others to a 
compliance. To ſome the proſpe& of enjoying the pleaſures of 
the court, was a ſufficient allurement. But the admiral and the 
moſt prudent chiefs, who ſtill were inclined to be circumſpect and 


reſerved in their confidence, began to be moved to it by other con- 
ſiderations. The connection which Charles affected to enter into 


| with the court of England, where queen Elizabeth's marriage 
with the duke of Anjou was ſolicited, firſt by the cardinal of 
Chatillon, and then by the marſhal Montmorency &, his employin g 
Gaſper Schomberg in Germany to engage duke Caſimer and other 
princes to become his allies, and to furniſh levies of men and aids 
for the war in the Low Countries, and ſome military preparations 


that ſeemed to be made both by ſea and land, for a rupture with 


Spain, were demonſtrations which they thought could not be coun- 
terfeited, that the king was bent to ſhake off the political fetters lay aſide dif. 


truſt ; 


of the bigotted party at. court, and laboured earneſtly to aſſert his 
own independant authority in the government of the ſtate, and to 


conſult the intereſt and honour of the nation. It was upon this 
judgment of Charles's intentions that count Ludovick of Naſſau + 


repaired in diſguiſe along with ſome of the proteſtant chiefs C 
Blois, where the court was, in order to inform the king of the 
ſtate of the war in the Netherlands ; and to perſuade him with 
wank ——— he. RN now engage in it. His reception was: 


+ Sully, ibid. TT wee D. Aub ene, tom. ii. iv. i. . chap. 2 
4 Thuan. lib. xlviii. p: 1018. | 
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Bor vl. "cnn ibib 5 "amt the anſwer given by Charles' about! the war, art. 
| fully ſerved as a proof that he wanted not inclination, but encou- 


15% . 


| ragement. and freedom to act in the manner the count and his par- 
and the admi- tizang wiſhed him to do. Charles fignified,” that however well 
'T ts oe” iſpoſed he might be to adopt their political plan, not only the 
ſclciratlons. gifficulties that might attend the enterprize of the Spaniſh war, 


but his own ſituation with reſpect to proper confidents in that 
bust embarraſſed him; and therefore as a previous and neceſ- 


5 \ counſel of the admiral Coligni. The circumſtances of this chief. 
tain were ſo particular as might require that ſuch addreſs ſhould 


be uſed with him. As the pillar of his party during the whole 
courſe of the civil war, more the object of reſentment, and more 


.dreaded than any other, and one againſt whom the family of Guiſe 
ſtill maintained an avowed enmity; he had the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
to be cautious, how he ventured his perſon at court and in Paris. 
Famed and reſpected among foreign princes, he had inducements 
both from ambition and intereſt, not to be precipitant in engaging 
himſelf with the court; but to preſerve, during the public peace, a 


- gta perſonal afety, wouldfecuret the attachment of the proteſtantsto him, 
and ſtrengthen their party. But in determining himſelf i in cir- 
eumſtances ſo critical, the admiral diſcovered the ruling propenſity 
he had to the ſervice of his king and country. Charles ſeemed to 
underſtand this native bias of his mind ; when among other flat- 


it was now time to think of an expedition to the Weſt-Indies.“ 


* D' Aubigne, ibid, chap. 1. Thuan. ibid. 


Unable 


ſary ſtep to his final reſolution, he deſired to have the aſſiſtance and 


kind of independency, which while it was moſt conſiſtent with his 


tering meſſages by Ludovick of Naſſau *, he ſent him word, * that 


x 


4 
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IN THE REIGN OF /CHARL| 


Unable to reſiſt the force of thoſe motives; which touched at once 
his patriotiſm and his vanity, Coligni was further moved by the 
concurring intreaties of his friends, the marſhal de Coſſe, and 


diſmiſs every remaining apprehenſion. Having taken his reſolu- 
tion, he left Rochelle, and repaired to the court at Blois, in the 
month of September; and ſoon after the queen of Navarre pre- 


pared to take the ſame rout, in order to put the finiſhing hand to 


the marriage treaty. 


Tux appearance of the admiral in the midſt of the court was a 
new ſcene, which gave occaſion to Charles and queen Catherine to 
make a more glaring ſhew of their gracious and amicable reception 
of him and the chiefs by whom he was accompanied +, In the 
firſt interview, he was raiſed from his poſture of obeiſance, em- 
braced, called father, and applauded by the king in ſingular terms. 
« Now, ſaid he, taking him by the hand and ſmiling, - that we 
have you with us, we will hold you, and though you ſhould de- 
fire it, we will not ſuffer you to depart.” Queen Catherine, and 
even the duke of Anjou, treated him with ſimilar complaiſance 
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+ uh 


Montmorency, who joined with count Naſſau in perſuading him to 


to come to 
the court at 
Blois. 


September 4 


The reception 
Charles gave 
him, | 


and reſpect, and the duke of Alengon diſcovered a particular fond- 


neſs for an intimacy with him; of which his brother ſoon began 
to be ſuſpicious. With thoſe expreſſions of favour and amity, 


Charles's liberality to the admiral correſponded remarkably. A | 


hundred thouſand livres as an indemnification for his private loſſes 
in the late wars, were aſſigned to him, and by a ſpecial grant, he 
was allowed to enjoy a year's revenue of the rich benefices that 
belonged to his brother, the cardinal of Chatillon ; whoſe death at 


-_ 


+ Matthieu, ibid. p. 338. Thuan. ibid, 
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ook.) —— had * an being occaſioned, as. 
Gn afterwards appeared, by poiſon. given him by one of the Valets. 
ny” # Y The admiral's ſeat and rank at the council table, were alſo reſtored 
Arlt to, him. 95 The deliberations neceſſary to precede the declaration bf 

90 636609 wat. againſt Spain were referred to him; and the king ſeemed to 
dal depend c on his counſel, both with regard to the alliances to be form- 
ws and the. meaſures to be taken, for the proſecution of it; If 
Charles c intercourſe with Coligni ſurprized and offended the 

is calculated = bigotted x party of the catholics ; the novelty of it likewiſe awakened 


to remove 8 
every appre- ſome anxious fears in the minds of many of the proteſtants, ho 


henſion; 81 


were long accuſtomed to be diſtruſtful of the friendly profeſſions 
of the court g. >. On account of the 955 earance af. the» baron: de la 


| 1 ebe were * ſirſt * took wht dene, wh when? 1 
jealouſies to the admiral. But inſtead of being himſelf apprehen- 
five, or giving encouragement to ſuch ſiniſter conjectures in others, 
he replied to them like one who accounted it diſgraceful to the 
king and injurious to his government to entertain them. He ex- 
horted them, not to revive, by thoſe groſs ſuſpicions, the ſeeds of 
diſcord'; but bid them reflect on the late miſeries of war they had 
endured; and as they loved their country, to cheriſſi the agreeable 
taſte of peace. So far did he teſtify his earneſt deſire to obliterate 
every memorial of the civil enmities, that the ſurrender: of the 
cities, which were left by the peace as ſureties in the hands of the 
proteſtants, was urged by him, before the period fixed for it; and 
he prevailed in ſome degree for the adoption of the meaſure. As 
the king not only continued to treat him with many marks of fin- 
rn confidence; but to pay the utmoſt regard to the petitions 


3 c t D'Aubign, chap. 2. Thuan, ibid. p. 1034. 


IN THE RETGN OP CHA _ IX. 4 


Pe 


for lain the privteges granted them; it 2 the adtni- term. 
ral to make theſe returns that a ſenſe of duty and 'defire of the NR ven 
public tranquillity might dictate to him. If we ſhould even ſup⸗ cir war 
poſe him to have been too unwary and credulous with reſpect te to 22 
the oſtentations of Charles's reconcilement with bim, and of his © © 


favour to his obnoxious partizans; and that as the hiſtorians ob- 
ſerve, the exceſs of them was ſulficient to render them ſuſpected ; | 
yet this credulity or remiſſneſs of penetration, which was fo con- 
trary to his character, muſt be owned to have been that of a man 
of honour, Who believed a king with whom he dealt fincerely, 
would not be perfidious ; and of a ſubject, who, weariedof his revolt 
from government, and of the inteſtine calamities of his "country, 
-preſumed on the moft ans prays that it he had found the 


defirable iſſue of them. 5 . 
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Burt the n! practices of the « court. to 3 e 
| ral and his friends were far from being ſuperficial. The artful 
conduct of Catherine and her ſon were rather, as Sully terms it, a 
prodigy. of. difimulation, It was not only by : a train of gracious Whilſt the 
and flattering promiſes, of liberal grants, and uncommon conceſ- ce 
fions to the proteſtant chiefs, that they concealed their ſecret de- malation, 
ſigns. / Various negotiations and treaties. entered j into with foreign 
courts, which, viewed in connexion with the intended marriage, 
ſeemed to proceed upon the ſame plan, - were allo rendered condu- 
cive to them. Though the ſcheme of the match of the duke of 
Anjou with the Engliſh queen was dropt; a defenſive league with 
the court of England was at this period concluded by Charles, and 
ſolemnly ſworn and ratified on both ſides *, One article in it, 
i 5 BY * Thuan. ibid. P. Daniel, p. 966. bb 
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dme queen of 


Navarre dies 

of a ſever at 
at Paris, June 

„ e 


His ORT OF FRANCE! 


to the reptizals'; to be ide by the French king, i in caſe of the de- 
tention of Englith ſhips in any of the ports of the catholic king, 
appeared to point directly to a breach with the court of Spain. 
schomberg's ageney among the German princes, and the miſſion 
8 John Galeaſe, to borrow money from Coſmo duke of F lorence;, 
bore the ſame aſpect. Cardinal Alexandrini, ſent by the pope into 


F rance, to admoniſh the king againſt forming alliances with here- 


tics, returned in haſte to Rome. The Spaniſh ambaſſador receiv- 
ivg no ſatisfaction to his remonſtrances, prepared to withdraw:; 
and the Guiſes and their aſſociates, diſguſted with the mortifications 
they every day met with, followed his example. The admiral 
and the other eminent chiefs of his party, ſeemed to gain more 


upon Charles, and to acquire a higher influence with him by this 


feces of their adverſaries. In the midſt of thoſe auſpicious: ap- 
pearances, the queen of Navarre ſet out for Paris, to provide for 
the ſolemnity of the nuptials. She was ſoon ſeized with a feveriſh 
diſorder +, and after five days illneſs expired. An event ſo unex- 
pected 'and&:difaftrous as this, naturally begot an alarm among the 
bulk of the proteſtants; and various gloomy ſuſpicions and reports 
were inſtantly propagated about the cauſe of her death. Several 
of the hiſtorians, without examining the point, have ſubſcribed to 
the opinion of her being poiſoned; and chuſe, with d Avila, to 
make her death the firſt act of the inſidious and bloody ſcene which 
ſoon opened. But in the gloves ſcented with poiſon, and prepared 
by a perfumer of Milan, it is highly probable there was no reality“. 


When her body was opened, her own phyſician and ſurgeon found 


an internal abceſs or ulcer, which ſufficiently accounted for her 


fadden death. It is evident alſo chat neither her ſon the king of 


D' Aubigne, DeSerres, ibid, * Thuan. p. 1035. Matthigu, ibid. p. 33% 
72 oy Navarre, 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 30. 


Navarre, the young prince of Condé, nor the admiral, gave credit Book VI. 
to the ſurmiſes of her being poiſoned. A ſtroke ſo precipitate as = 
this, which run the hazard of a diſcovery, and might have marred 
the whole machinations, can hardly be imagined to have proceeded 
from ſuch political artiſts as Charles and queen Catherine. To 2 * 
what bas been ſaid on the remarkable character and conduct of 
Jean of Navarre, we ſhall not ſubjoin the particular anecdotes of 
her, that may be read in moſt of the hiſtorians ; but only ob- 
ſerve, that as ſhe knew how to .make herſelf illuſtrious, with an 
| inconfiderable ſhare of the ſupports, of royalty, her ingenuity, ena- 
bled her to give to her religious profeſſion, that ſuitable air of mo- 
ral and literary improvement for which the converts of the refor- 
mation valued themſelves; and which, by palliating the hardy 
efforts of their zeal; ſeemed to acquit them from that dg Gaſm 
and an PCS Derg to them =” their e, 


„„ 


{WHILE 1 * had — eee * — of TY 10 hopes of 
diers under Genlis for the ſervice of the prince of Orange, ſtill-un- pen ung * 
der various pretences evaded an open declaration of hoſtilities with oo vl 
the Spaniſh, king, accounts were brought of the entire defeat of 15 
that auxiliary band, by the duke of Alya's forces. Affected with 
this intelligence, and believing that in ſuch a criſis, he might 
puſſi the king to an abſolute determination for war, the admiral 
repaired to Paris, whither he had been ſolicited to come *, by let- 
ters from his majeſty. He found the court on his arrival in deep 
mourning: for the queen of Navarre, and Charles under apparent 
diſquiet for the diſaſter of the French troops in Flanders; and ſuch 
precautions uſed by him for preventing any commotion or diſturb- 


& F Thuan. lib, Iii. P- 1044. | 15 3 ; af } 4 
- ance, 


= at HISTORY or RANG 7 


Boox VI. ance, either of the factious nobles, or of the populace o 

S were ſufficient to oonfirm him in his honeſt teliance on the king's 
| gracious: intentions with reſpect to himſelf and his: aſſociates +, 

3 1 —_ Inſtructions were diſpatched to Mondoucet, the French envoy in 

a” the Netherlands, to inſiſt with the duke of Alva for the liberation 
of the French gentlemen, who were taken priſoners; and Coligni 


Paris, as 


was empowered to renew His commiſſions for raiſing a freſh body | 


of troops. Beſides ſeveral rigorous edifts againſt carrying arms, 
and for maintaining the public tranquillity, four hundred picked 
ſoldiers were added to the ordinary guard about the Louvre. Such 
regulations ſeemed to be neceſſary and ſuited to the occaſion of the 
nuptials; when ſo great a reſort of the nobles, both catholic and 
proteſtant, and of their retinues, was | expected in the metropolis. 
But things ſtanding in this poſture, which admitted of that favou- 
rable interpretation put upon ĩt by the admiral; a different opinion 
of the deſigns of the court was entertained by ſeveral of his friends 
and partizans; who in props tion to the confidence he expreſſed, 
were diſpoſed to vent their doubts and fuſpicions; and when he 
ſet out for Paris, began to raiſe a louder outcry, about the manifeſt 
danger to which he expoſed himſelf: To theſe vague admonitions 
given, both in word and writing, and to Which no ſpecial reply 
could be given; Coligni anſwered in a manner that ſhewed both 
and continues the firmneſs and the integrity of his heart *. 


dll m pfek. made, ſaid he, and I have taken my reſolution to truſt the faith of 


oY of jealou- tie king ; and will rather be dragged . the ſtreets of Paris 


than have recourſe again to a civil war,” That it was the influ- 
ence of this ſentiment, and not, as d' Avila deſcrihes it, the extacy 


of Pride and arrogance that blunted the admiral's diſcernment, and 


+ D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. 3. 4 Thuan, D. Aubigne, ibid. 
35 rendered 


The peace is 


1 
_— — __ 
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IN THE'RET@N' OF CHARUES If, ze 


rendered him inſenſible of what was fo apparent to many Mfekior Book VI. 
underſtandings, is entirely credible from every view of his charac- TX | 
ter and conduct. Hence thoſe repeated attempts that were made 
by memorialiſts of different claſſes, to agitate his ſpirit and cbn- 
found his reſolution. with their apprehenſions, had ſo little effect. 
If we can ſuppoſe him to have ſuddenly loſt, through the exceſs of 
his preſumption and vanity, all his former ideas of the eourt, the 
vigilant zeal of ſome of his party was ſufficiently exerted to 
revive them *. In one of thoſe memorials, wrote in the ſevere 
ſtile, he was called upon to refle& on that authorized maxim of 
the church of Rome; that faith was not to be kept with hetetics. 
Queen Catherine was painted out, as the true progeny of Rome, 
and the diſciple of Machiavel. Her ſon, trained up in ths Game 
principles, was ſaid to emulate her vindictive ſpirit; -and to have 
fworn never to forget the attempt of the proteſtants at Meux. 
That in ſpite of their ſubtle conduct, it was alledged they had 
ſometimes betrayed their diſſimulation; of Which, What was 
heard to paſs betwixt Catherine and the king, upon the arrival of 
the queen of Navarre at Blois, was a manifeſt proof. “Have 
not, ſaid Charles, acted my part well.“ * Admirably, —_ the 
mother; you have begun, but you muſt go on to the end.“ 41 
will not have done, anſwered Charles with repeated oaths, until I 
bring them all into the toils. Coligni, excuſing the virulent ſtile 
of thoſe remonſtrances, gave A calm reply; while the king of Na- 
varre and the prinee of Condé, to whom they were alſo addreſt, 
treated them with a meaſure of ſcorn and e e 


Tae brief granted by Gregory XIII. . the marriage of the Aug, 13th, 
kin g of Nayarre with Margaret de Valois, being arrived, the ſolem- | 


* Matthieu, P · 340. D'Aubigne, ibid. | 
nities 


7572, Acogetberiaſterthe p A variety o 
While de magnificent entertainments- which followed it or ready, 


marr} age is 


ny Aiffuſedithe:reliſh/6f focial joy and feſtivity; ind 


to be given, of the futui 


hut a happy -plec dg 


jarring) parties, and of the tranquillity of the ſtate. But the 
ne * 


dark def gs) for unn. wekind ** Dathe 
Anme. eff n 
brought to the eritical Slight: Their hesse of peng the pr 
cipal-leaders of the proteſtants to Paris, had, by means of the nup- 
tials, and their deluſion of the admiral, ſucceeded to admirnie 11 
Above ſeven hundred of the proteſtant nobleſſe and gentry, 


ene their chi 
req the prince he admiral to the court, were now 
n the dats difarmed, unprepared, and incapable 
of ceſiſting the; force that might be ſuddenly raiſed againſt them; 

1 hi 4 — for opportunity, which their own oraft had 
e ted, aS to mae and employed in the manner thoſe in td 


mY propem for — the guin of a party ſo hated. and . as 
the ſecret de- the proteſtants were. In machinations of this kind, the eſſential 
ſign againſt | | : 
the proteſtant ſecrecy, generally .conceals: altogetber;: or, renders: ambiguous, the 


Chiets, | 
Caiets ori iginal contrivance-., It i 18 not ſurprizing then To to find. the hiſto- 


rians ae in their account of dhe firſt motions La and the 


=o as it — 4 — to one or — Charles's — 
alrcady named, was with much diffidence diſcloſed b 


a 


— Matthieu, ibid, 20" + Ibid. p. 335. Thuan, p. 1018. 
brother 


#hichz not only all the ſparks of former diſcord ſeemed to be 


ue bon followed the ten 


by him to his 


1 


E 


the duke of Ames The come count Of 
i abbr n n 


events may be ecke ere run upon e marvellous.” It is ai, 
hat ſo far back as the king's progreſs to Blois *, a cabinet counei 
beer welch upon dhe nen ber dete chamber z ir 0. 
a y Nl. and that upon © ee to 3 
ſame conſultation was reſumed at St. Cloud in the confines of the 
city, in the ſame apa | the firſt mentioned of thoſe 
chs ſta bed ln Cement the Jacobine monk. Having 
oided in the courſe of this hiſtory, to inſert what is doubtful; 
or not agrecd 1 among the hiſtorians, we ſhall not inſiſt upon 
he aff Lignerolle's death; which is attributed by ſeveral of 
them to his tafhly wifelettg” to Charles his Khowie ge of the 

3 ſecret deſign upon the proteſtant chiefs, of which the duke of 

3 Anjou, whoſe favourite he was, is ſuppoſed to have informed him, 

3 about the time the court was at Blois. It ſhall alſo 'be-granteth 1, ;, co... 

that the particular ſcheme | or method of procedure in aſſaulting mesure oon. 


the Hugonots i in Paris, could not 'be long premeditated; and that e 
the meaſure and extent of it, had ſtill remained undetermined. 
As circumſtances alone could give a preciſe ſhape both to the one 

and the other, and queen Catherine would be naturally diſpoſed to 

turn the profound projet in her ſubtile thought, and ſtudy ate n- 
tively how it might be rendered moſt effectual and complete; it 

highly probable that the final conſultations were kept in culpenes 
lis ery period, and eben when brought to the poiftt of execu- 


tion, that hank wete in ſome degree varied and —— But it : 
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i 'Tangogiogs sahad been by 


brought into the city; not in — er, bit it the 
the duke of conſent — of the admiral, Who, free from all 
9 Ma n Charles gave. 


ploys Maure- ſuſpicion; be bad: ealy-ace viaſted/ in the plauſible r eaſe 
,, bim for ingtie 1s required not i much ſearch on the part o 
| duke of Gule, to find ing and —— 
attempt to ſlaſſitate Coligni. 6 | urevel, : infatho 
for there rd utes we at Nutri | 


ale every 920 day at 
„ 0 pals: 15 the 


eüting the villain." The admiral, who' was 
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the —_ jad, Ain 'retwrnin 16g" his? Hes 


Cloiſtt he chürch st. Germainiide Tae n this pla ade, 


within the 3505 of ville Mur, one of the 6a nons who had been 
preceptor 10 the duke of Goils; f Maurevel had choſe this "ſtation ; 
the 16w wihdoiv of the chamber that looked to the iſtreet being 
147 caverct % Witk Xp ect of thin Kloth After being at the © coune eib 
1 table ic che rh on 0 f the twenty. ſecond of Auguſt, and having 


HF pes the king i in the Tennis Court, dong walked home, 
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attended by a few of his friends. His pace being ſlowiih w ils che how M. 
5944}: a Paper: at was, preſented to him on the way, the Hin had r 
time to take his aim and diſchargs his ar quebuſs, loaded! witbttwo ho d nd. 
bullets, one of which tore the finger of his right-hand, and the ou), * 
other lodged. deep. in his left- arm. While,all W ho attended him Aug. 22. 
Vo re ſtruck with amazement,. he. calmly pointed out the winde, 
þ from whence the ſhot came; and having directed Piles and Mon- 
nins, to go and acquaint the king with what had happened to him, 


ang, gt his arm bound up. he proceeded on foot, ſupported by his 
 domeſtics;to-his guarters. To ſome vrho expreſſed their appehen- 
fion that the balls might be poiſoned, he ſaid, with perfect m * to ub 54 
poſure, “ Nothing will befal me but what i is the pleaſure of, God. Bl 1010 
When hg was in, che hands of the. ſurgeons, the king of, Naaſre 
and. the, prince of Conds came into his chamber, he magengexglar. 
wation. either of reſcntment.or, of impatience from the painhe 
e but ſaid only, (e this is the fruit of my reconciliation with 


a emen Kings een 8 nr ing 
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ouſly, 


0 Peration, it." was: - thrice Dm * n yon N . 
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while Coligni endured the painful ſenſation of it, and of. the e 


2 


tion of. the bullet kom bis arm, wih undiſturbed, : looks, an and 

an admirable conſtancy 7 Upon th th fn rumour of the. ee ö 
deed being ſpread, through 1 the city, marks of the general ſurprize, - | 
of the, trepidation and anxiety of g great numbers of people, ane of - 
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the abhorrence of it which others felt, were plainly diſcovera 
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Many who did not. Tavauc Coligni or the proteſtants, joined, in 
deteſting an action, which appeared e to inſult che public 
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* Ir the hlox / D at the admirals lite, a fre pred 0 Many 95 1he - 


oathplics to porte nd the eruption of further enmity apd qutrags.;.It 
a jodged by che proteſtant chiefs to be an open Attack ppon haßt 
 penſondl.fafety. The king, of Nayarre and the prince of Conde, 
with, deere of their followers, having xepaired to the Louvre, 1 2 . 
repreſented to the king. the horrid proof now given en if 3 
unprovolead and fearleſs cage of their enemies; from which, fince 
wwe meat awe of his preſence and of the whole court. could not 
them, they 1mplored his majeſty to give them leave to 
care lem Paris. , Charles prepared for this is declaration, made his king of 
utmoſt effort to Gama his anſwer in a tone correſpondent toit, and Navarre and 
by axegrable oaths, and. the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of indignation, to Conde at. 
eowwigcg them bow decply. affected he was with the commiſſion, of guten 
Ahe, ere rand hw reſolutely bent upon puniſhing excry one that F=5 | 
might be found acceſſary to it, as well as dhl ps begegne, | 
aggravating every circumſtance of the vilaiop, hain ae 
he gringes.his.reſgprmenr, of it, he concluded wich ah Gps oe. 
that the inguiry and acts of juſtice he Mpuld. in ge un, Mold be 
uch as might be g mplary.in che ſtate, and fall iz 1 the Dl 
"ths adaairal, who was, the ſufferer ; addi ing, t that it Was 15 t they 
/ſhould;ftay:in» Baris to be witneſſes. of his. procedure, . The, due n 
there then took mp che ſubject, and ſhewing po def, anjmoſgy, 
neclared, tha ſuch an inſtange of inſalent rage, the king him 
lf was not ſafe from an affault , in his palace, and, that all. poſſible 4. 
means ought to be uſed. to puniſh. with ſignal feverity 2 thoſe who 
Were guilty of ſo daring a crime. In the mean time, all the gates 
of Paris, except two for the conveyance of proviſions, bag, g been 
ordered by the. ng: to be ſhut, that the aſſaſſin 00 not cleape. ; 
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= 2 "ow? ald 4 8 Suh in vihemors houſe; quid — 
Arietly © into what they knew, or could be otherways diſcovered 

about the fact; and to ſignify in the moſt public manner the king's 

- om 1 25 utter deteſtation of it, letters were diſpatched to the provincial 
Nes 0 rhe commanders, 4 acquainting them with his majeſty's great concern 
Ky what had happened to the admiral, and defiring them to let it 

every Where: be known, that it was his purpoſe to execute the moſt 
pech and rigorous juſtice with regard to it. By this deportment 
"wc Chatles and queen Catherine, to which all preſent in the oourt 
e ee adapted; their language; ; the princes and their attendants were leſt 
but are quiet» Without a reply; and withdrew, if not thoroughly contented, at 
ELN te leaſt perſuaded: of the ſincerity of the king's, declarations 3 and 
clarations. far pacißed, that they inſiſted no * BRO their een, ol | 
departing from. Paris, e uy 


Naxr to whole 1. appearances ; lets 4 were ITY he the 

court, the admiral's own ſingular compoſure and intrepidity con- 

tributed to abate the impreſſions of reſentment and jealouſy, 
The admiral conceived i 1n the minds of many of the proteſtants, when they faw 
ert him, wha | had been long their head and conductor, contrary to the 
countjers; moſt ſolemn faith,  infidiouſly aſſaulted and mangled, and in great 
ED danger' of his life. While the phyſicians yet ſpoke; doubtfully about 

the cure, and declared he could not with ſafety be tranſported 
from his. lodging, he was viſited by the marſhals de Coſſe, Dam- 
ville and Villars, and other catholic chiefs. Though ſome of them 
had ſolicited him to come to Paris, he entertained them with no 
reflections upon the infelicity of that reſolution which had brought 


him into his preſent ſituation. As they knew his maſculine tem- 
Per, and "by way of _ ſalutation had ſaid, n ered came 
not 
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not to exhort him to fortitude; who'had' fo much of the! natural 
habit of it!” In reality, faid he, with à chearful look, I am not 
afraid of dying; and ſhall have no reluctance when God requires 
my life to ſurrender it to the giver.” Upon his expreſſing his 
earne tFdefire to have ſome diſcourſe with the king, Damville under- 
took to bear this requeſt to his majeſty. Infiead of a private confe- 

ence, which Coligui intended, it became rather a public one; by 


n! 
Charles's coming accompanied by queen Catherine, his two bro- 
thers, and ſeveral of the principal nobles of the court, Who were 
all admitted into the admital's chamber. It is' the general opinio 
of the hiſtories, thar Catherine was afraid to truſt her ſon alone th 
the interview, t what Coligni might ſuggeſt to him ſhould have 
influence RS d. alter his reſolution ; and it is doübtfüf whe?! 
ther an opportunity \ Was taken by the admiral to peak to Him in 
ſecret *. But from what paſſed openly in cotiverfation# Which” 
ſeveral hiſtorians have recorded, it appears, that as upon other occa- 

ſions, Charles and Coligni ſuſtained their different charactets; ; "the 


. 


plain honefly and truth which dictated the words of the One, 

forming 2 contraſt to the affected condolence and evaſion of the 
other f. The admiral ſoon turning the ſubject. from himſelf, i 
entered into ſome expoſtulation with reſpect to what had befallen 
Genlis's party in Flanders, which he imputed t to a diſcovery of the 
ſecrets of the cabinet, and mentioned ſome late contraventions of 


the edict of toleration; ahd gave his opinion upon each of theſe 


and, having 
deſired to ſec 
the king, 


Charles comes 
to a conſe - 


points, with that candour and firmneſs which was natural to him. _ with 


The king having declared, that he thought him no leſs faithful and | 
zealous for his ſervice than he was brave, and aſſured him of bis 
anxious care to maintain the edict of Peace: interrupted the con- 


1 
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Feigning 

anxiety for 
the admiral's 
ſafety, 


J whether much blood zd had flowell from 8 
wy uttered, daleful cries from his lena af the ſharp;p 
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verſation by abſetvieg,..that! heiſpoke too long and warmly in "0 
PS eſęent caſe of his Wounds, and concluded i it with ſwearing vehe- 


mently;to-revengethe injury he ſuffered as committed againſt him- 


ſelf. With:a curioſity befitting his unfeeling temper, he turned 
to one of the domeſtics, who ſtood at the door, and deſired to ſee 
the bullet that was taken out of the admiral's arm. He themaſked 
is wounds, and if wages 


ASA (5 064 To:eol dir af SR ils defi fries beg dawg 
i ee the hieg wh, hisa Attendants 333 from be 
3 A propoſal. had been made by ſome of then about carry- 
ing! him to the Louvre, which the phyſicians: -Pran need ghet bog 
hazardous an. experiment. a The diſpoſition of the people of Pa 


4119 


to raiſe a tumult, was the reaſon aſſigned for this motion. ; As: 11 
l the proteſtant chiefs, as well as the admiral, were, "cqncerned i in 
this danger, Which, after what had bappened, was the more to. be 


dreaded ;. a general“ conſultation, was held among them about pro- 


viding for their common ſafety. A variety of adverſe reports 


formerly Lad and other more recent ones being thrown out at 
the meeting, t e Vidame, of Chartres and ſeveral others inlilted, 


FETUS ; 


that they had ſufficient warning to make them remove out of the 


2 


city, to ſome place of more ſecurity - # But this reſolution was 


> EIT 5 


oppoſed by 45 eligni, who uſed many arguments for their ſtay, that 


12 prevailed with the majority. Yet the hazard of 2 popular com- 


motion being too apparent to be deſpiſed, a meſſage.) was ſent in 
the admiral” 8. name to the king, informing him, that the temper 


| of the Pariſians, which was always violently biaſſed againſt him and 
his friends, appeared now to be ſuch, that ſome more than ordinary 


caution was neceſſary to prevent their breaking out into ſedition; 


wt * Thuan, p. 1650. | Ul 5 
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whit the appointment of a guard about his eee "was propoſecas Book VI. + IE 


a proper expedient. © With the utmoſt readineſs did the king>and TM 5 
the duke of Anjou conſent to a motion, which. by affording an ee 
opportunity to ſecure the perſon of the admiral; coinc cided with 3 WF his 
their ſecret machinations. © Coſſeins, captain of the king 8 guard = 
attached to the duke of Guiſe, was ordered to take his ſtation with 

a pickt company before the admiral's' houſe ; and t to divert Taſpi- 

cion, a few Swiſs of the king of Ne avarte's body guard were 

| intermixed with them. Further advantage was yet taken of this 
injudicious requeſt. It was defired by the king, that for the 

better protection of the admiral, the proteſtant nobility ſhould: be 

alt lodged i in the houſes adjacent to his quarters. The c city officers 

were appointed to provide room for them, and mark out the range 

of their lodgings ; and public proclamation Was made, prohibiting and defies 
all catholics, under pain of death, to approach them. By ſuch — 537oggh 
procedure, the purpoſe of the court to ſacrifice the bulk of the pro- e Fd 


round them. 


r IE LICE rr 


teſtant gentry along with Coligni, ſeems plainly evinced ; ; and the 
inattention or blind ſecurity of the latter is not more palpable. than 
the method that was uſed for collecting them together for deſtruc- 
tion. Some new ſuſpicions and claims ariſing among them, a 
ſecond deliberation was entered upon, about their retiring from the 
city; but Teligni till adhering to his opinion, and two princes 
aſſenting to the reaſon he advanced, it had the ſame iſſue as the 
former one. The Vidame of Chartres, the count of Montgomery 
and others, who urged a departure, had the more hopes of pre- 
vailing, as the admiral was judged to be in ſuch a condition, that 
he might be carried in a litter without danger +, But this chief- 
tain expreſſed himſelf upon the occaſion i in a manner that was wor- 
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thy of his magnanimity, then, indeed unhappily exerciſed; and fully 
verifies the account given of his temper. and reſolution after the 


peace, and bis acceſſion to the court. By a retreat, ſaid he, I 


muſt diſcover either my fear or my diſtruſt. By the one my honour 
would ſuffer, and by the other an injury be done to the king. I 


ſhould be again forced to have recourſe to a civil war; and my 


choice is to die rather than to behold the miſeries 1 have feen, and 


endure the diſtreſſes I have already ſuſtain The conference 


about quitting Paris being thus reſumed, the Vidame of Chartres 
and many others of his opinion, haying declared their fixed reſolu- 
tion to retire to the ſuburbs ; intelligence of the debate among 
Tom, and of the uncertainty how it might conclude, was carried 


to the queen mother, by one of the proteſtant chiefs, ſuppoſed to be 


| Bobathes," on account of his intimacy with her. Underſtand- 


a {ſecret coun · 


eil is called by 
Charles, 


ing Kin this information how critical the ſeaſon of action was, ſhe 
beit all her thoughts. and endeavours to bring matters in 1 the ſecret 


council to a final and ſpeedy iſſue. 
VSH Of bis 31 N 


ft obeys uad e to e the Wan "0 
the queen mother was furniſhed from the reſentful and menacing 
language and behaviour of the proteſtant chieftains, with a particu- 
lar motive and argument to conſpire and promote their deſtruction, 

it may be rather preſumed that the calm temper ſhewn by the 
admiral, the two princes, and moſt part of their friends, proved a 


diſappointment and an obſtacle to her meaſures. It is certain, that 

the feigned a great apprehenſion of their reſentment, and made uſe 

of the information the pretended to have of their ſpeeches and 

councils, to perſuade Charles that they breathed nothing 'but 
revenge for the admiral's wounds . It was ſaid, that having now 

3 Matthieu. ibid. | 

hopes 
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hopes of being cured in a ſhort time, that chieftain would be diſ- 
Poſed to retaliate for his ſufferings by a new war. Charles, though 
a chief agent in all the perfidy uſed, and the ſtratagems laid againſt 
the proteſtant chiefs, had never yet declared to his confidents what 
length he meant to go in bloodſhed, and from a wildneſs of temper 
natural to him, and which the ferocity of his project increaſed, had 


ſometimes ſpoke and behaved to Catherine in a way that rendered 


her ſuſpicious of his final reſolution. Upon this account ſhe now 
puſhed him with thoſe irritating arguments, to call together ſuch 
a8 were admitted to the ſecret of his defi ign, and propoſe, that fince 
.the reſolved. death of the admiral could not be accompliſhed, with- 
out the perdition of all the chiefs of his party, he and they ſhould 
ſhare one and the ſame fate. The confidents, with whom marſhal 


„% TT =- 


de Tavannes was joined, becauſe of a late quarrel he had with 


| Coligni, were immediately aſſembled. The bloody propoſition 
was made to them, who yet were not all prepared for it. One of 
them *, who there is moſt ground to believe was the count de 
Retz, contrary to what was expected from him, is faid to have 
made a pathetic oration againſt it. Whether from apprehenſion 
that the chief odium of the atrocious deed might be thrown upon 
him who was a foreigner ; or diſappointed that the more artificial 
ſcheme of inſtigating the duke of Guiſe and his adherents. to make 


27 
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an inſurrection, was departed from; the repreſentation he gave of 


the execrable nature, and dreadful conſequences of the action, the 
very mention of which he ſaid was ſufficient to excite horror, made 


ſuch impreſſion as to ſilence thoſe who were diſpoſed to it. The 
king himſelf ſeemed to yield the point, and the council broke up: 
but the queen mother reſuming the argument with Charles, 


* Matthieu, ibid. Compared with the Phyſician Miron's account of che maſſacre, 
aan p. 371. ” 
e declared, 
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Box VI. declared, that he might look upon the, hour in which the matter 


——— 
"RF. . 


who i 3 
wroughtt upon 
by the queen 
mother, 


to form a final 
reſolution for 
immediate 
vengeance. 


_ before them was brought to ſuch. a concluſion, as the laſt of his 


_ reign 3 and that ſince what had been 1 in agitation would be quickly 
diſcloſed, the Hugonots would fly from Paris, and betake them- 


ſelves. to arms, and return in a capacity to beſiege him in the 
Louvre. 5 Charles often perplexed and deſultory in his reſolutions, 


. 


: and in every arduous caſe overawed by queen Catherine, obeyed 


her dictates. He called back his counſellors from the gate, and 


told them, that there was an end of his government, unleſs what 
had, been propoſed ſhould be agreed upon; and that he held ſuch 
as diſapproyed the meaſure to be diſloyal. His vehemence and his 


imprecations had a ſtronger effe& than arguments; and none pre- 
ſumed to to object to his will *, The reſolution being formed, and 
the view of making the Guiſes bear the reproach | of the maffacre 


191 


was then paid to the blood of F rance, that this bore ſome debate; 


511011 


and the latter of thoſe princes was not without much ſeruple 


exempted | from the intended carnage. Such is the moſt probable 


explication of the ſecret counſels about the maſſacre of Paris; the 
_ progreſs of which, as well as the original ſcheme, i is variouſſy repre- 


ſented by the hiſtorians. In it we have chiefly joined together the 
accounts of Matthieu and de Thou, which are not inconſiſtent, 
though all the ſame circumſtances be not mentioned by each of 


them. 


% 


Tux meaſures already taken facilitated the execution of the 
hideous enterprize, which it was agreed ſhould commence next 


day, which was the feaſt of St. Bartholomew. Some additions to 


EC? 


2 Thuan, D'Aubigne, ibid, 7 
a To the 


retained, | it was next conſidered whether the king of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde ſhould be comprehended i in it. So little regard 
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IN THE REION OF CHARLES IX. 
the train of ſtratagems that had bach practiſed were only neceſſary 


to complete the whole ſcheme. The duke of Guiſe, whoſe retreat 


from the court after the admiral was wounded, together with the 
king's affected indignation againſt him, had been made uſe of to 
deceive the proteſtants, was again called upon to act his part *. A 


perſon ſuſpected of being privy to the attempt upon Coligni, and 
ho was found to be one of Guiſe's domeſtics, being taken up; the 
duke, and Aumale his brother, and others of the family, preſented 
themſelves before the king, and complained of the falſe accuſations 
and calumnies propagated againſt them, and craved his majeſty 8 
permiſſion to withdraw altogether from the court, where they found 
his uſual favour to them abated. Charles's cold and ſurly reception 


of them was immediately reported to Teligni and the admiral. In 
the mean time, to irritate the populace, a report was ſpread through 
the city, that the king had ſent for the marſhal . Montmorency 
| from Chantilly, whither he had retired after his arrival from Eng- 
land, and that he was expected in Paris with a large body of horſe 
to quell the citizens. Their agitation and concourſe every where 
in the ſtreets became perceptible, while loads of arms and bands of 


ſoldiers that paſſed to the Louvre provoked their commotions. The 


king of Navarre was told by Charles, with the utmoſt ſhew of 


amity and confidence, that in the ſtate in which things were, it 


was neceſſary to be on their guard againſt the turbulence of the 
people, and that it was fit not only that he ſhould keep all his 


his domeſtics about him in the Louvre; but call others of his moſt 


truſty attendants to lodge there in caſe of any perturbation. Teligni, 


who heard various alarming reports, interpreted every thing ſavour- 


ably, concealed part of what he learned from the admiral, and con- 
firmed him in his fatal ſecurity, After S 8 t was doubled 


* Ibid. i _— | 
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Book VI. about his houſe, and the hours of che night 0 advanced, the 
—T. duke of Guiſe having 8 permiſſion from the king, called ſome captains 

5 of the Swiſs and French companies of guards, and intimated to 
which the them, * that the hour + 1 was come, in which the king was deter- 
uadereller is mined to avenge” himſelf of a race of men; odious to God and his 


undertakes to 


mang® church, and offenſive to human ſociety; that a ſmall exertion of their 


obedience and congge- was neceſſary to this' atchievement, -which 
would accompliſh what many battles had not done.” He then 
ordeted them to range their ſoldiers on both ſides of the palace, | 
and luffef none of the princes of Bourbon 8 ſervants to paſs without 
the gates; ; ; which laſt injunckion was alſo intimated to Coffeins and 
his diviſion of ſoldiers. Charron, preſident of the chamber of 
accbunts, and lately admitted to the office" of Prevôt des Mar- 
chands, Was next ſought out by him, and a command delivered to 
him to aſſemble the officers of the train- bands in the town-hall ; 


and having ifſued orders for arming their people, to wait there for 

further inſtructions. The late Prev6t Marſhal,” whom the queen 

m6thet, for the ſake of raiſing the opinion of his credit with the 

king, had often called to the Louvre, was alſo employed in the 

ſame commiſſion: by him the import of the king's order, and of 

the duke of Guile's directions, was communicated to the Echevins 

and Burgeſſes. They were told, that it was his majeſty's will 

and decree to make one utter extirpation of the rebellious Hugo- 

nots, againſt whom they had now full liberty to uſe their arms; 

in concert that orders would be immediately diſpatched for having the ſame 

with the ma- 

gidrates of execution done, in the other cities of the kingdom, to which the 
* 9" Patifians ought to ſet an example, by ſparing none, or concealing 
any of the impious tribe; that, to avoid confuſion, and to diſtin- 


+ D'Aubigne, ibid. chap. FY De Serres, p. 749. 
12 5 | | | 8 guiſh 
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guiſh ddr enable e ſlee ves 1 linen ſhould 
be. wore on their left arms, and croſſes of the ſame in their hats; 
and torches and lanthorns be lighted every where in the windows 
of their houſes, and that they ought to proceed quietly, and avoid 
tumultuary noiſe, until the ſignal to begin their work was heard, 

by the ſounding of the great bell of the palace clock.“ In his; 
manner were both the regular troops. and. the militia of the city 


wards, prepared for the maſſacre, by the management of the duke 
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of Guiſe and his emiſſaties. They alike reteived theſe orders, and 


put themſelves in the poſture to execute them, as if they had 
reſpected an armed enemy come to aſſault the city. It was now the 
dead hour of midnight, when they took their different ſtations, and 
the files of ſoldiers formed various ambuſhes in the ſtreets and 
croſs . ways, watching for the expected ſignal to fall with fury 
upon the proteſtants; who, unſuſpicious and unguarded,, in the 


ſecure ſeaſon of repoſe, took no alarm, had no ſpies abroad, and 


were far from apprehending that in a great city, the reſidence of 
the king and court, their death ſhould be conſpired, and _ 


deſtroyers muſtered up in form, without any deſigned or acciden- | 


tal diſcovery being made of the ſavage plot. 


THz queen mother in the mean time watched the looks and 


emotions of the king her ſon, in whom the ſpirit of barbarity ope- 


rated by fits, and at times gave way to tremor and irreſolution. 


As the horrid hour drew nigh, ſhe ſaw him turn pale, and a cold 


{ſweat cover his face, while the confederate aſſaſſins waited his lat. 
order. In thoſe conflicts he had with humanity and a ſenſe of 


ſhame, ſhe knew by frequent practice, how to touch his choleric 
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The queen 
mother har- 
ing animated 
Charles to 
vengeance, 


deer eee 
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aflion and fury predominant. < Shall * the 
| on, ſaid ſhe, that God preſents, of avenging the obdurate 
enemies of your authority, be let flip by your want of courage ? 
How much better is ĩt· to tear in pieces thoſe corrupt members, than 
to rankle the boſom; of the church, the ſpouſe of our Lord?” His 
eyes glared with rage, and the mandate was pronounced in theſe 
terms; Go on then, and let none remain to reproach me with 
the deed.” 6 Having thus obtained, her aim, Catherine anticipated 
the fixed have» of the ügnal; which was given by the ringing of 


the bell of the church of St Germain de Auxerrois. The dake of 
Guiſe immediately iſſued forth with a ſelect party to perpetrate the 
murder of the admiral, which it was determined ſhould precede 
every act of the tragical affair. Some ptoteſtants diſturbed by the 


noiſe, had come into the ſtreets, and mixing with, the concourſe of 
people about the palace, where the lamps were lighted, and the 
guards drawn up in lines, enquired. what was the meaning of the 


aunſeaſonable parade? Preſſing forward, notwithſtanding ſome fri- 


anſwers, and rude repulſes, that were given them; the piſtol 


* x & 


hot ; diſcharged. againſt them, were heard. in. the palace by the 


1 kiss the queen mother, and their attendants. Terror again 


ſhook the reſolution of Charles; and this prelude of the bloody 
ſcene cauſed the breaſt of Catherine to throb with unuſual dread 


and anxiety. A meſſage was diſpatched to countermand the duke 
of Guiſe, which ſhe well knew would. come too late and be diſre- 


garded. Already he had beſet the admiral's lodgings, the gate of 
_ which being ſhut, and guarded, would have. required ſome time to 


have forced i it open; but Coſſeins having called in the king's name 
to be admitted, la Bonne who kept the keys, dreading nothing, 


Madlen 7. 73. Thun 165 D'Aubigne, l. 
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gave him entrance, and was preſently ſtabbed. Some of g Boer v. 
of Navarre's Swiſs ſoldiers flew to the inner gate, and endeav 
to barricade it. The confuſed noiſe awaked the adiniral ; who, 
unuſed to apprehenſion, believed it to be only ſome riot of the 
populace, which the guard would ſoon quell. But the clamour 
increaſing, and ſeveral ſhots being fired in the court, he roſe from 
his bed and covered himſelf with his night-gown, and ſoon was 
convinced by the hurry of his attendants towards his. chamber 
that the worſt was to be feared; Being few, and moſt of them 
only domeſtics, their pale looks and trembling geſtures denounced 
the immediate fate they expected. This inſtant, cried one of 
them, God calls us to meet death.” It is enough, faid Coligni, 
that I know it.” He leaned for ſome moments againſt the wall, 
while the miniſter M lin prayed,” Then with a countenance that 
bore not one feature of diſmay, but collected the dignity of the 
reſpectful warrior's aſpect, Away, ſaid he, my friends; fave your- 

ſelves, if poſſible. Now I have no need of your help; to that of 
God have commended my ſoul. But let not your ubprofitible 
ſtay be mourned by your wives and children, as a ſad infelicity, 
occaſioned by your attendance upon my exit. All but two of the A 


ſcene com- 


them, who would not quit the chamber, fled into the upper rooms mences with 

of the houſe. In a little ſpace the door was burſt open. A group of the adm. 
of ſix or ſeven grim cavaliers, in arms, preſented themſelves. 14. 

Beſme, a German, ſtept before the reſt, and flouriſhing his ſword, 

exclaimed, * Art thou Coligni i * „um he,” replied the admiral &, 

with a voice and look unchanged : « and you young ſoldiers ſhould | 

have reſpe& to thoſe my gray hairs. But come on, faid he to 


Beſme, do what thou wilt, thou canſt ſhorten my life but a little.” 


5 


Matthieu, p. 345. Thuan. D'Aubigne. De Serres. D' Avila, ibid, 
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Book VL He received the ſword into his breaſt, and the redoubled ſtrokes 


—— 
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from the window into the court- yard; where the duke of Guiſe 
waited impatiently to behold this ſacrifice laid at his feet. Having, 
to know the face, wiped off the blood from it, he cried out in an 
exulting tone, We have well begun, my friends, let us go on to 
do the reſt, with courage; it is the king's command we obey.” 


lace were rouſed to ſpread the maſſacre. Their firſt rout was to- 


ſerving at intervals as the paſtime of their fury, for two days Was 


tarniſh the merit of a character illuſtrious for thoſe qualities and 


judice, and in ſpite of popular malignity, has done juſtice to his 


A 
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upon his face, without ſhrinking back ; and fell by repeated ſtabs, 
without uttering a groan. The executioners themſelves were 
ſtruck at the invincible intrepidity of his ſpirit; and Attin, who 
was one of them, declared, that never could a man be ſeen to brave 
ſuch a death with ſo much magnanimity. His body was thrown 


Immediately the alarm bell of the palace was rung, and the popu- 


wards the admiral's quarter, whoſe body being found by*them, it 
was maimed, gored, and dragged through the kennels, and after 


hung upon the gibbet of Montfaucon. But neither the butchery 
of Coligni, nor the indignities done to his dead carcaſs, as ſays le 
Gendre, have availed in the leaſt to diminiſh his juſt renown, or 


virtues, which have formed the heroes and the patriots of all na- 3 
tions. As the bones'of Coligni, half conſumed with fire, were, ina 3 
dark night, cut from the chain that ſuſpended them, carried off 4 
from-the abuſes and inſults of the rabble, and preſerved i in the vault 
of the Montmorencies at Chantilli, and afterward placed with 
bonour in the family one of Chattillon ; ſo hiſtory in ſpite of pre- 


reputation ; and placed it in that light, as to make true French- 


T Tom. i. p. 198. . 9 | a 


3 


_ 


Bartholome coſt France, the treacherous ſlau 


tant chiefs, which the perfidy of the court had drawn together, of the proteſ- 


and pride of warriors, and who had long learned to brave the great- 


thoſe circumſtances could die like Coligni. Overwhelmed: hy the 


treſs, as well as deformed with the brutal wounds they received. 


fave him. Believing, when he who led. the murdering party | 
knocked at his door, and ſaid he had a meſſage to the count from 
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men ſenſible both of the greatneſs of his mind and of his worth, Book VI | 
and to abhor, ami ait the ignominiou deluge of blood which de. 1701 | 
hter of one of the 
moſt illuſtrious of their aye nth ew its 15 od e eee eee 
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Tur 0 ihe mafficfe fel nnn tn of the 


pto And is fol- 
lo ved by that 


tant chiefs, 


under the pretext of greater ſafety to themſelves, and protection to that lodged 
the admiral... How hard was the lot of thoſe gallant men, who Ry 
had gone forth to ſo many encounters in the field with the courage 


eſt dangers, where valour could be exerted; and honour acquired. 1 
But their armour was not now fitted upon them, and ſcarce any of 

they were aſſaulted: by mercileſs bands of eut· throats; who ſtab. 

bed them, hewed them to pieces, threw them down from windows, 

or drove them to miſerable and unavailing flight. Few of them in 


unexpected horror and cruelty of the bar barous ſcene, the faces and 
aſpects of many of thoſe brave men were ſeen disfigured with diſ- 


In this manner the count de Rochefoucault was the ſutprized vic- 
tim of the aſſaſſin x. He had paſſed the late hours of night with 
the king at the Wi where the pleaſant ſallies of his wit and faceti- 
ous humour had entertained the courtiers, and diſpoſed Charles to 
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Book VI, it ; * Pole! in a humourous ſtrain to. thoſe who: anſwered bim 


1572. 


by Tanne ſonth thoig, — and nene him feel. tho dire 


endeavouring now to gain ſome Jorking place, pain 1 the 


roofs of the houſes, was ſpied, and could not eſcape. The ſweet 


engaging form which nature had given him, ſtruck, even in this 
dejection of his graceful mien, his ſavage aſſailants. They ſtood 
with looks of ſuſpenſe before they gave him the fatal blow. 


Sharers, at the ſame time, in much the ſame fate, were the counts 


de Renel, and de Quellence, and the barons de Lavardin, Beau- 
diſne, and Pluviaut, and others of celebrated valour, driven de- 


fenceleſs through the ſtreets by the duke of Anjou's guards; who 


revenged upon them their military renown, by marking them with 
ghaſtly wounds, and purſuing ſeveral of them till they fell bleeding 


and breathleſs ſpectacles, in the view of the windows of the 
Louvre ; where not only the king's attendants, but the women 
of queen Catherine's retinue, unreſtrained either by humanity or 
ſhame, ſurveyed their dead bodies, and ſeemed to No ms 


amen or diſgraceful. in the OA 1 GH 1922: 


War paſſed nichia ho walks ad at the. gates of the pale, | 


was no leſs horrid. Every part of the ſcene teſtified the fury of a 
monarch, who, though never in the field of battle, had a natural 


violence in his temper that hurried him on to cruelty, as an exertion 
of courage; and } who, having found his will and authority often 
reſiſted, took the moſt perfidious and brutal courſe of ſhewing him- 


{elf arbitrary. The two princes of his blood, whoſe lives it had 


deen agreed ſhquld be ſpared, had little reaſon for ſome. time to 


+ Thuan, p. 1053. t Brantome, ibid. p. 8. Sully, liv, 1. 
| | believe 
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believe the palace would be a fanQuary to them; Awaked by the 
tuſhing of ſoldiers into their chambers, they were commanded to 
attend the king without putting on their ſwords. Their gentle- 

men in waiting were ſeized; and immediately butchered: in the 


bobbies and ſtairs, through which they paſſed. They were by 


Catherine's orders led the longeſt way through the vaults and dark 


entries; while the files of guards ſhovk their ſpears, and handled 


their arms in a menaeing way. Then was the king of Navarre's 
manly heart made ſenſible to the impreſſions of fear, which the 


aſſurances given him by the eaptain of the guards did not diſſipate. 
In the mean time, the cries: heard by them without doors were 
diſmal and; terrifying; while all that party of their friends and 
followers, who were invited-to lodge! in the apartments of the 
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The king of 
Navarre and 
the prince of 
C onde, are 
treated with 
ſeverity, 


Louvre, were precipitated: from the windows, or dragged forth in 


crowds to be aſſaſſinated in the court yards. Here St. Martin, 


Pardaillan, Beauvois, and the brave Piles, with many others, ſuf- 


fered death; while the indignant expreſſions of the laſt, as he look 


ed on the heap of his butchered companions were heard aloud in 


theſe terms : © Are thoſe the teſtimonies of the faith of the king, 
of the peace he hath ſworn; and of all the gracious promiſes he 
hath made] But the almighty God will revenge ſuch monſtrous 


perfidy *.” Leiran, bloody and deſperately wounded, found his 
way into the queen of Navarre's chamber, and threw himſelf upon 
her bed; ſhe run forth ſcreaming, at the firſt fight of the blood- 


ſhed, and met with ſuch objects in her way, as made her fall into 


fits; from which ſhe was with difficulty recovered, and conducted 


by Nanſey, the captain of the guards, into the apartment of the 


dutcheſs of Lorain, Her huſband and the prince of Conde, who ſhe 


„Matthieu, p. 346. Sully, ibid. P. Daniel, p. 972. 
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thither. The wild viſage and looks of Charles were ſufficieit to | 
| inſpire them with new terror. His accent and tone were no leſs 
fierce and i imperious. ny 170 day, ſaid he, 1 revenge myſelf of my | 
enemies ; and ſuch I may juſtly reckon you to be, who have ſup- 
ported them by the authority of your names, and your preſence | | 


among them. Nothing but a reſpect. to my blood hinders . 


and threaten · 
ed in caſe 
they did not 
abjure their 
hereſy, 


from conjoining you in their puniſhment. But this regard hath 
its conditions. When I pardon your paſt conduct. 1 requite and 


infiſt on your ibi ena renunciation of that i impious faith which 


contradicts mine, and teaches you to affront: heaven, and inſult my 


; authority,” The king of Navarre's.anſwer was given in a low and 


embarraſſed voice, but 1 terms that promiſed ſubiniſſion. But 
the prince of Conde ele out in a manner which teſtified diſcon- 
tent with the violence uſed with them. He complained of the 
breach of honour in this treatment, and declared that his fear of 
death was not ſo great, as to render him an apoſtate from his reli- 
Lion. Charles provoked to higher indignation, called him obſti- 
nate, ſeditious, a rebel and the fon of a rebel; and threatened that 
he ſhould ſuffer the death of a traitor, if in three days he did not 
yield obedience. Remember, ſaid he, with a look of mercileſs 


rage, It is NMaſs, Death, or Baſtile.” Upon the apparent compli- 


ance + of the king of Navarre, Charles granted him the lives of 
the count de Grammont, de Duras, and Bouchavannes, and a few 
others were ſaved at the earneſt application of his ſiſter of Navarre, 


Bur the populace, let looſe and armed to acts of cruelty, ſhewed 


themſelves transformed into barbarians, and capable of equalling 


1 


+ D'Avila, ibid. . 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


the rage and ferocity of the moſt ſavage animals. As if they had er VI. 


needed an inſtigation, the duke of Nevers, and the marſhal de Ta- 


vannes, called them aloud in the ſtreets, to ſatiate themſelves with | 


the blood and plunder of thoſe peſtilential heretics ; who, they ſaid, 


had formed a conſpiracy againſt the lives of the king, his brothers, 


and the queen mother, and even the king of Navarre himſelf, which 
had been critically detected. Monpenſier, to teſtify his innate 


hatred of heretics, is alſo faid to have joined in this ſanguinary 


outery. The ſpirit of barbarity contagiouſly indulged among thoſe 
of higher rank, maddened in the breaſts of the people. Wherever 
the ruffian bands of them were led by the city officers, they ruſhed 
like furies, and marked their track with violence, bloodſhed, and 
brutality. The doors of houſes being burſt open, the tender ſex, 
the infants and the aged, ſtood pale and trembling before them, but 
met with no mercy x. Briou, venerable as age with honour, and 


locks white like ſnow, could make him, was employed in the 


office of preceptor to the prince of Conti, The aſſaſſins ſurround- 


ed him, while his pupil yet in childhood hung about his neck. 


The tender hands of Contt᷑ were turned againſt the daggers; and 
then claſped to his body pierced with mortal wounds. Nonpar 
de Caumont was taken as he lay in bed with his two ſons. With 
many ſtabs, an end was put to his life, and that of one of them. 
But the father's body and the brother's covering the other, and diſ- 


guiſing him with their; blood, he was left as ſlain, till in a proper 


hour he implored affiſtance, and made a miraculous eſcape. Briſ- 
ſonnet, the niece of the biſhop of Meaux, and the widow of a 
maſter of requeſts, a matron admired for manners and capacity, 
had ſchemed an eſcape out of the city. Dreſſed in an old gown, 


D Aubigne, ibid. Thuan. ibid. . 
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miniſter” in the habit of a domeſtic, ſhe was unhappily ſtopt, and 
kiown by the hunters of the proteſtants. Having refuſed to ab- 
jure her religion, the was ſtabbed with iron rods, and thrown Half 
alive into the river; where floating on the ſurface, the watermen 
purfüed her as their prey, and put her to a flow and lingeting 
death, But theſe are only ſome melancholy incidents in a ſcene 
where Croifſel, Tanchou, Pezou and Perier glutted their bloody: 
rage ; names which cannot be wrote without horror, and whoſe 
execrable cruelties cannot be rehearſed, without exciting à painful 
di{guſt of human. nature ! Without deſcribing thoſe ſavages: in 
their chief tations upon the bridges, and at the mills, where the 


miſerable victims were dragged forth. and. put into their hands; 


without taking notice of the blood that flowed. 1 in rivulets, and the 
bodies of dead and dying that were caſt forth in heaps into the 
Enes and ſtri ts; without marking, as ſad circumſtances attending 
ſuch carnage, the laft diſpairing agonies of parents torn from the 
embraces” of their offspring; both the extreme horrer, and the 
dillreſs of the promiſcuous maſſacre, is ſufficiently” conceivable. 


Every quarter of the city reſounded with barbarous ſhouts, with 
the noiſe of the aſſaults and ravage of houſes; and with the con- 
flicts of ſome catholics with others, quarrelling about their plunder: +: 


while at intervals, the exploſion of their muſkets, and the claſhing 
of arms were followed: with the lamentable ſhrieks of the wounded, 
the groans of thoſe tortured to death, or the cries. of deſpair. 
Upon t the firſt noiſe of the commotion, a report was carried to that 
party of the proteſtant chiefs, who by The counſel of the vidame 
of Chartres, had choſe their quarters in the ſuburbs of St. Germain, 
that the populace had taken up arms. It was confirmed to them: 

+ —_ by 


IN THE REIGN. OF CHARLES IX. 
bye the ringing. of the bells, and the tumultuous exclamationz Book. vi w 


which they heard. Anxious and doubtful what the ground of — 


the inſurrection might be, they continued long in ſuſpence, and | 
from ſome perſuaſion that it was promoted by the Guiſes, againſt | 
the will of the king, thoſe brave men were on the paint of paſting 

the river, in order to venture their lives in ſupporting his authority, 

and defending their friends. How fatal might this error have 
proved ! With the“ morning light they faw the boats on the river 

| loaded with ſoldiers coming to attack them; they beheld the 
king, himſelf firing his carabine from the windows of the Louyre 
upon ſome miſerable fugitives ; and ſcarce did time and aſtoniſh- 


ment permit them to eſcape with eee from their blood 
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Tur continuation af Go moafſacre rde a diſmal Pede of the 
relentleſs barbarity of the perpetrators of it. After the firſt day s 
outrageous ſlaughter +, in which three thouſand perſons are recs 
koned to have been deſtroyed ; the luſt of blood did not abate, 
but was proſecuted with the ſame rage during the next night and 
the following day. The moving ſight of the effects of the carnage the maſſicre 

is continued 


every where appeared without having the leaſt influence to controul it. by them for 
The houſes drenched with blood and pillaged ; and the chambers everal days, 
where havock and mute filence reigned as in the tombs, were 
again ranſacked. Into the moſt private corners an eager ſearch 
was made, as new informations about the retreat or concealment 


of Hugonots, were every hour ſpread among the populace; whoſe 
vengeance and fury ſeemed to grow more  infatiable from the « exer- 
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A Bor vl. cife of it. Certain it is that the enraged multitude was have 


" readily: proceeded to tlie deſtruction of thoſe who were reputed 
favourers of the Hugonots, as well as of all that were known or 
ſuſpected to be of their religion; and the queen mother might 
have conſummated her ſcheme of bloodſhed, by inſtigating them 
to aſſault the Montmorencies, as the admiral's friends. But inti- 
midated from executing this machination, on account of the ab- 
fence of the marſhal Montmorency, and other obvious reaſons, 
me allowed the popular outrage” to take its courſe. From the 
dread of it many catholics were obliged to be on their guard; and 
de Biron, who commanded in the arſenal, ordered two Culverins. 
to be drawn forth to the gate, and put himſelf in a poſture of de- 
Fence. Others, expoſed tothe private revenge of their enemies, loſt. | 

their lives. After vaſt numbers more of the proteſtants were 
butchered ;. after various inſtanees of violence and ſlaughter com- 
mitted upon the catholics, and when the outrage appeared bound- 
leſs, and when the carnage became noiſome *, an order was pub- 
lifhed by e king, requiring all the citizens to retire | to their 
houſes, and not to ſtir from them under pain of death. What 
remained of further vengeance, was intended to be performed by a 
more regular progreſs of the king's guards through the city. But, 
as has been obſerved, the ſanguinary rage of the people could not 
its be reſtrained; and the violence and plundering on the ſecond 
4 8 day nearly equalling thoſe of the firſt, it flacked only by degrees, 
like an impetuous conflagration, which hath its intervals, and 
period, only from the waſte it hath made. The deſttuction of 
| above ſix thouſand proteſtants, of which five hundred were nobi-, 
ty, may be reckoned the fatal iſſue of the dreadful. ana 
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When. vie red in all: its horrid ** it muſt be allowed Boox VI. 
to have been no leſs barbarous and deteſtable, than the deſcription e 
tlie French hiſtorians give of the Sicilian, Veſpers, or any other 
picture that blackens, with perpetual infamy, the annals of civi- 
lized mankind, | All the. catholic. hiſtorians of. France in later 
times, and, except ſome of the moſt contemptible, thoſe. who 
tote in that age, have agreed in repreſenting the maſſacre of Paris 
a8 a moſt odious and ſhocking, barbarity. Let the memory of 
that day be razed from our records, ſaid de Thou, with ſenſible 
deteſtation of the ignominy of it. But, as a late F rench author 
obſerves, it is juſt and fit to have the authentic narrative of it tranſ⸗ 
4 lated to poſterity; that mankind may ever remember, with diſ- 
3 guſt, the; horrid ae e 5 fanatic zeal and bigotry in a 
3 Vice 181157028 renn 2199 rn H AA vil wods - 
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ous temper, during the maſſacte, he ſtill entertained the thought of 

uſing 2 ſubterfuge to cover the infamy. of. it. <7 He expected that 

the duke of Guiſe, willing and forward as he had been in the exe-- 

cution, would bear the odium of the atrocious deed, and that to 

ſhew a tacit confeſſion of guilt, and a dread of the king's diſplea- 

ſure, he and his friends and partizans would immediately retire out 

of Paris . In this hope it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he cauſed to be Charles is de- - 
, wrote, thoſe ſtrange letters patent to the governars of the provinces; i bu Gag | 

in which he repreſented the maſſacre, as an unforeſeen and miſera- maſicre; 

ble calamity, occaſioned by the apprehenſion the inſolent faction 

of the Guiſes had of the admiral's friends revenging upon them 

the attempt made to aſſaſſinate him ; and expreſſing his great 


Sully, Thuanus, d' Avila, ibid. | en 
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" prevent;x * — declared! it ought. 10 he looked: upon as * in rended 

breach of the edict of peace, which he was reſolved. ſhould be reli- | 
gioully obſerved. To the admiral he ſtill gave the ſtile of his 
Quſin; and added, that he himſelf, the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Tonds, were determined to ſhare the fate of the proteſ- 
tants. To the fame purpoſe, letters were indited and diſpatched 
to Switzerland, Germany, England, and other foreign Rates, How 
groſs and. faperficial was this device againſt inevitable reproach 


. which could not be coloured over in the firſt inſtance, and much 
. 05 | leſs be. ſupported with any credible evidence ! The Guiſes having 
obtained their chief aim, began to be ſenſible that it was both dif- 
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honourable and dangerous to have the load of the accuſation 
charged upon them; which in a future period might render them 
obnoxious and accountable ; and poſitively refuſed to acquieſce i in 
this determination *, Thequeen mother, and the duke of Anjou, 
conſcious of the aid they had received from them, and unwilling i in 
tical a juncture to give them offence, took their fide, and 
uſed ſach 4 variety of arguments in their behalf, that Charles, never 
able to cope with Catherine in political ſophiſtry, contrary to his 
immediate declarations, publiſhed both at home and abroad, was 
obliged to yield the point; and agree fairly to avow himſelf the 
author of the treacherous and ſhocking bloodſhed. Among other 


. fictitious arguments, there was one evidently a to the ge- 
nius of Charles, which had moſt influence upon him. It was 


1 ſuggeſted, that by the view he had given of the action, his weak- 
neſs as a king, would be apparent to foreign princes, and that it was 
unworthy of a. ſovereign, to balance a moment, whether he would 


Sully, ibid. | 
chuſe 
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eh uſe to be Contes or hated and feared. This paſſage deſerves Bbox VE. | 
the mote to be attended to, as it favours in ſome meaſure the opi- 1722 
nion of ſeveral hiſtorians of the greateſt credit, that Charles, with; 
out iatending a general maſſacre, had been inſenſibly, and by vari- 
ous artificial inſtigations puſhed on to it; and then, notwithſtand- 
ing the perſonal eruelty he had diſcovered, imagined he could 
acquit! himſelf of the ignominy, by the arrogant confeſſions of the 
duke of Guiſe and his partizans, who were the principal agents. 
But in this fancy, if conceived by him, Charles was the dupe; both 
of his own credulity, and of the more artful conduct of thoſe but, upon 


their refufing: 


around him. In the maſſacre *, the duke of Guile, after tlie mute to bear the 


der of the admiral, had rather repreſſed his rage; and inſtead of 9 ” 
acking with that fierceneſs the king did, had ſaved d Acier, brother 
to the count de Cruſſol, and ſome others of the nobility. Having 
-uſed this political lenity, while Charles had expoſed himſelf by | 
his natural fury, the Guiſes left him now to find what pretent es 
he could, to extenuate the infamy of a ſcene, to which they, with 
the affiſtince of bel Catherine, had as moni 1133 ©: 
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TE iber eh Charles thaity RO aration of his hav- 

ing authorized the. maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, his alledged mo- 

tives for it, and the form uſed in the procedure, were altogethet a 
furprizing contrivance, to publiſſ his faffehood and diſhonour, and 

to confirm and propagate the proofs of them . He appeared in he appears in 
the court of Parliament attended by his two brothers, and the king — "pag 
of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, and the whole of the peers | 
and courtiers; and fitting in his bed of juſtice,” pronounced an 
oration ; in which, after complaining of what he had 3 by 


1 D- Aubigne, ibid. „ Matthieu, Thuan, ibid, 
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{ ONE chief, to deſtroy | 
himſelf and al} the-rojal family Even che ftrange fins of the 


deſigned murder of e. .of Navarre, and of the elevation 


the prince of Conde te 
premiſes he inferred ay ne 


Ch 
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make ae the king, fell to the provines of the firft preſident 
de Thou; than whom, none entertained a higher averſion to the 


treacherous and ſanguinary practices of the court. But it 


aide ſeſſion of what might be deemed requii 
judgment of the world, to juſtify the barbarities ex reiſe 
8 0 dee eee one eue wry fl and in- 


g were ſubjoĩned. f Upon thoſe 
eceſſity and juſtice of what had been 
done, in the way; of extraordinary vengeance, by his command. 
The very criminal and-/groſs imputation- upon the Yroteſtan 


him nout to diſguiſe his ſentiments; and in language diſguſtful to 


Tering his private rem 


his pan applaud the conduct of the king in diſſembling his 
ſentment, and penetrating into the ſecret deſigns of nne, ; 
ang all the amends be could make to his own ingenuity; and hi 
ment of the public calamity-and "diſgrace, conſifted 
in affe xonſtrance to the king, for ſo far forget- 
ting what became his dignity, as not to have ordered the public 


impeachment of the alledged conſpiratots to precede their horrible 


puniſhment. As Charles, by bringing his apology for the maſſa- 
cre to the parliament, rendered the affair judicial, tlie regiſter of 
the court was not only proftituted = the recording of it; but it 
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his partizans, but what was founded on an alledged treſpaſs, — 
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of juſtice, by preparing the criminal proceſs of the admiral and his 


chief aſſociates, and paſſing a ſentence of high treaſon againſt them. 


Morvilliers, though ſenſible of the prepoſtero 
meaſure, is believed to have adviſed the king to it, as the only de- 


vice that could be employed to give ſome ſuch colouring to the 
buſineſs as he ſought for; and de Thou is alſo ſaid to have 


ſſented to it. But ſtill even in this view of it, the abuſe of th 


acts of juſtice which was obvious to all, and impoſed upon none, 


and the: forgery, the moſt abſurd and incredible proofs in a manifeſt 
caſe, tended only to expoſe the tranſactions of the king and his 
miniſters to the further reproach of calumniating thoſe * Dm 


that no charge of treaſon could be exhibited againſt the admiral or 


rior to the late edi& of peace; and-every allegation which ref 


ed that period, was groundleſs and void of all probability; tek 
Coligni's papers had been ſecured by. the queen mother's orders, 


and brought to her; hopes were entertained of finding ſome me- 
morial that might ſerve for an artiele of impeachment againſt him; 


but after a diligent ſcrutiny of them, the only diſcovery that could 


be produced, rather became an honourable. teſtimony of his inte- 


grity, and of his faithful and upright procedure with the king. In 


a paper found in the manuſcript of his commentaries, which was 
afterwards deſtroyed by Catherine, was contained an advice to the 
king to grant only moderate appenages to his brothers; and in the 


brief he had drawn about the Spaniſh war, one argument omit- 


2 
* 
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they had inhumanly deſtroyed. For, if there was honour in the 
king, or the leaſt faith in his public engagements,” it was evident 
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was thought expedient and neceſſary to introduce other — Book VI. 
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5H with him chte e the evident intereft Which 


England had to undertake the 


the Netherlands, and the danger that would uriſe to Franoe by the 
Esngliſh, her antient enemy, gaining footing in choſe -covitithe 


To prov6ke che ſpleen of queen Elkzabeth; who hald held 8m inti- 
rate correſpondence with the admiral; and to incenſe the doks of 
Aletipon'at his memory, "thoſe private notes were communixnied 
to them. The anſwer made by Elizabeth and by the Uukc, was 

21s ers NM 28 3 
wi benig mos ach "the ume. It was manifeſt, they aid; whatever "they 
„ might ohjett to the admiral on necount of thoſe: -advices;'that the 
7 g had no reaſon to find fault with them, ſince they marked his 
Ent and zeal for his majeſty's intereſt and-fervive.? Such 
tanſactibns were worthy of the thitd day f tlie maſfacre, when 
the” authorized bloodſhed" of the proteſtants was not altogether 
; diſcontinued „. The king, when requeſted by Pibrac theattorney- 
— general, to paſs a formal edict upon the point, only, declared he 
would Ile his order about it. But the proceſs. againſt the admiral 
and his dccomplices'y was immediately ordered to be formed, ai 
the arret of high trea MN, was ſoon after executed upon his effigy 
ith all“ the appointed forms of inſamy. A jubilee, or public 
coor thankſgiving for the happy diſeovery of the treaſonable plot of the 
which alledg- proteſtarits, was two days after proclaimed in the city; and by 


ance, the day 


of Se. Birtho- another edict, the day of St. Bartholomew eee be an- 
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annually ſo- | | 
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ted Gderd Apatched into la Wenige upon 2bbis Seve of 5 St. 
Bartholomew, produced their fatal effects in moſt of the cities and 
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| gicat towns of the kingdom; a fall evidence that it was, not the Boos. VI. 
deſtruction of the admiral, andthe. principal: leaders of the proteſ- 137+. 
tants, but the extirpation of their whole body that was aimed at, : | 
and determined by the court !- At Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Lyons, | 
Bourges, Rouen, and Thoulouſe, and many other places, the cru- 
elties of the Pariſian maſſacre were emulated. The commag. lers 

of the militia, the magiſtrates and the citizens being every where 
required bo make havock of their fellow- citizens and countrymen ; 

generally p d, 4 t 
and peace, ſuch butcheries as, appeared binden i in 1 the. violence men, 105 
and confuſion. of civil war. But inſtead of inſiſting on the 1 
| prov nces. 
of thoſe maſſacres , e for the bloodſhed of thirty, Song 


people, according to the laweſt computation, befides numbers, th chat 


—ͤ—ũ——— — ——— — — — TIE * 


terror drove int Foreign. countries ;, we ſhalt only m make mention, 
al the.names of thoſe lieutenants and coinmanders in the citics and 


provinges,. who had ſpirit, and ſentiments and reſolution to diſpenſe. 
vith the execution of. the barbarous mandates ſent. to them: and 
by the exerciſe of humanity, ſaved their own honour, aud gs 2 
wes poſſible to them, that of their country and af man 
preſerved. the lives of many thouſands af their .innoc cent ) Yy 
men, who would have periſhed without diſtinction of FW or 7 
Moſt of the hiſtorians have recorded the names of ſeveral. of thoſe. 
patriots, as worthy of being ever remembered in the world. To 
Eleonor de Chabot, count. de Charny , it was owing, that only 
one proteſtant was killed in the whole province of Burgundy. 
When the king's letters were brought by la Mole, to Claud of 
Savoy, count de Tende, governor of Dauphiny, he inſiſted that theſe 
orders, eee to what he had received a few days before 


* 


\ 


* Thuan, p. 1061. Nr D'Aubigne, chap. 5. Thuan, Sully, ibid. 
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| Book VI. from his anajeſty,; could not proceed from him; and that he 


r would adhere to his firſt inſtructions as moſt becoming the king. 
T "hough he died in a few days. his lenity and reſolution; being 


imitated by Bertrand de Setmidite, lord of Gordes, proved al moſt an 


entire protection to the proteſtants of the province. In Auvergne, 
St! Heran the governor, a man trained up in the violenee of the 
civil broils, declared when he looked upon the orders, © that they 


were ſuch as he could not obey, unleſs the king himſelf wete pre- 


ſent to give them.“ Tanneguy le Veneur exerted: himſelf to the 
utmoſt to prevent the maſſacre at Rouen; but had not power to 
reſtrain the armed rage of the populace ; and ſeveral of the depu- 
governments of the Montmorencies acting with ke 


58 ties in the 


RE N 18 © | 4 2 #1 
ITT moderation, from a conformity to the ſentiments of their conſtltu- 
„Dinos Di 7 
enge prevented or controuled the appointed carnage. "Bit © the 


ig nſe which the viſcount de Ortex, governor of Bayonne, made 
in writing to the king, was diſtinguiſhable above any of the reft. 


Beis 


N 1 haye ſignified, ſaid he, the orders ſent from your majeſty, to 


3 21013 


the e inhabitants of the town, and the troops in the gatriſon. ily 


FFAs 


IWTOMTI JOY TEIT | 
kund them m all ready to act like good citizens and brave foldiers: 
not one. hangman among them.” After it was known by various 
* 7 

expreſſes from the lieutenants in the provinces, what confuſions 


wee occaſioned by the maſſacres; the edict to prohibit all 
? inſurrections and violences was publiſhed. As in'one clauſe of 
it? *, the king's 8 wil was ſaid to be, not to derogate from the edicts 
of peace ; and in another, that the religious aſſemblies of the pro- 
: teſtants ſhould, be reſtrained ; ſeveral of the governors were at a 
; loſs how to interpret the import of it, and proceeded differently, 


| according, to \theic particular diſpoſitions and attachments. 8 
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| of others « on their actions, and every notion of fame and reputation 
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Charles: 3 5 W 0 eee congratulation = bim from, the 
> 0durt of Rome —The falſe. accuſation, of. the admiral's, con/biracy 
ff propagated by the court—The Suprizing defeat 2 cat buſie En 
animated the protęſtants.— Rgſolution of the Rachellers not to admit 
u governor into their city Fuurth war begun. Rochelle beſieged— 
A ireaty concluded with the Rachellers — Parties in ,the cathohc 


6 a7 army-—Obſtinate defence of Sancerre. Rietz S511. $/15y 220 01 ! Hommny 
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0. have freedom and furious paſſions to act like A Boox VI. 
—_ not. alone ſufficient to make civilized ' mankind fuftair ſtain —— 
no fa moi aii 1572. 


this character, - The ey, muſt alſo | have the groſs ouls and conſtitu- 


5818 - 03 10 0 a veng 214/13 
againſt 


5 tions of. ſavages, and | be "natively bardened as the are, 


all ſenſations c of remorſe, or unealy ; reflexions 9 —3 the judgments 


„ 2 * 7 oY £1} 


diſtinct from their own ideas of i ile he attsinments It 1 _ con- 3 
ſtitutiopal ferocity, and the habits of i it, is a prodigy that yet ore 

ſeldom caſts up among the ſuperior and improved clats of poliſhed 

ſociety, ſuch as princes and magiſtrates are, who, Ae they \ ven- 

ture opon the atrocious actions of ſavages, are inevitably expoſed 

to ſuffer diſquiet and perturbation from the review of their conduct. 

Charles, with all the violence of his temper, inflamed by a ſenſe of 

rebellions againſt his authority, and irritated by the political ratio : 
_cinations he daily heard about the maintainance of it, by all kinds. - 
of means and expedients, found his ſpirits unequal to the trial they 4 


were put to by the ſcene of St. Bartholomew. The uneaſy impreſ- 
ſions it made upon him, were diſcovered by his involuntary groans, 
at the boaſtful recital of the cruelties uttered by many in his pre- 

| | | ſence, 
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Won VI ſenee 7, by his complaints of the diſorder he felt in his perſon to 


Charles's rage 


ſubſiding; 


| ptoject, and in that of its executio 
1121.7 gaye:a ff 


his ſurgeon, Ambroſe Pare, and by the di e of his repoſe in 


the night, and of his uſual aqwillen through the day. It was 
evident, that the exceſſive into which his mind had been 


en during ate ghts were en on the atrcious 


throw 


ck to his frame,. 26 hurtful 79s Wwe katy i 


E exerciſes; which are reckoned to have mined it Findiag : con- 


he is touched 
with remorſe. 


the infcriptions, birtus in rebelles, and pretas excitavit Juſti tiam. But 


infamous; occal wit 
A, ord; in one. hand, and the emblem of juſtice in the other, with 


re, when, with fom | horror; and 


trary to what he was made beli 


11511 conſtraints: he c onſented to the carnage, that the ee 


on the treachery and barbarity of it would, be turned upon him; 
ſudden fits of ſtartling and diſcompoſure-ſcized him; he heard voices, 
and-ſaw-ſhapes imperceptible to others, and dt wiſhed: that at leaſt 


tht inndeent and the infirm had been exempted, from.the flauyhter.” 


Touched with ſuch diſquiet, the verſes and ſonnets wrote; in. praiſe 
of, the maſſacre could be little reliſhed by him , though from ſome 
naturalit: aſte in muſic, he is faid to have made it a relief from his 
uncaſy feafations.,.. The medals of gold and filver, ſtruck. upon the 
( nz | repreſented him fitting. upon his throne, wit 


* 


what, ſeemed. moſt to ſooth and flatter the mind of Charles, .Rill 
more agitated. than relenting, was the hope of ſeeing, at leaſt. one 
deſirable effect produced from the blood that had flowed. throu gh 


the kingdom, by the immediate converſion of the king of Navarre 


and the prince of Conde and his. brother to the catholic faith. He 
determined to make this point ſure, and a manifeſt proof of "TW irre- 


fiſtable authority. In this affair, it ſeemed, that Charles had loſt 


iff 
Q 


the facy 2 of acting without rage. He is ſaid to 1 have called for 


* Sully, ibid, D 'Aubigne, chap. 6. + Thuan. ibid .p 1162. 1 Thuan. p. * A 
1 his 
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erſt up by the appearance of des Roſ 
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 bedifficult on the part of the prince of Condé, vas found to be ſoʒ 


and it was upon this ſecond interview, as moſt of the hiſtorians gin cl ade 


report; that he pronounced the emphatie menace alre ay meg 
CES of the princes, But he till in- 


* 


& methoil of afdreſſing the conſei 


30 PE ſiſts that the 


more ſuitable to their honour, was ſought fer, Which accidentally princes of 
Q IS, the proteſtant miniſter of 4 ourbon 


' ſhall abjure 
1 their faith. 


* 
* > 4 


Orleans, at court; whom the ſear of meeting with the fate of n 
of his brethren had diſpoſed to make a recantation of his faith. AS 
this was done publicly, and the arguments that he alledged had 
influence upon his conviction, were ſtated by him g he vas judged: 

to be che beſt miſſionary to the prince of Condé and hiodagully! ese 
Though his motives for renouncing his principles at his time were 5 
ſuſpicious, his reaſons were at length acquieſced in by Conde; for 


whom it was believed a room had been already prepared in the 


Baſtile. The princes having made the abjuration of their errors, 


and abſolution bein ng given them by their uncle the cardinal of Bour- 


bon, they appeared: with their families at high maſs. The King 
and court rejoiced at this victory, as the ſpecial fruit of St. Bartho- 


lomew T. The cardinal obſerving that the king of Navarre had the 


appearance of 3 attention and gravity while maſs was performed, ſaid 


to Bellievre, Think you not that my nephew is thoroughly con- 
verted to the church? No, replied the other, I ſee Re that 


he has difficulty to heat his rorlent conſtraint. 2 


Tax diſpatches ſent "A the papal reſident at Paris had Fre 
the holy ſee of the general cataſtrophe of the heretics in the king- 


+ Matthieu, ibid. p. 349. 81 . TER AT 
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Book VI. 


1 


The court of 
Rome ſends 
cardinal Urſin 
to congratu- 


wo HISTORY or FRANGE | 


dom of France; and that the king, both in the * 


tion of it, had proved himſelf the invincible champion of the faith, 
and the terrible avenger of the im pious generation. When the car- 


able time paſt, received his courier with the intelligence, he ordered 


a thouſand crowns to be paid to him. A decree immediately was 
_ framed in the conclave for a Jubilee to be celebrated throughout 


Chriſtendom. The blow given to the enemies of the church at 


| wit Paris, and the proſperous campaigns of the duke of Alva in F lan- 


ders, were mentioned as the laudable reaſons for it &. After a pro- 
ceſſion had been made to St. Mark's church, and all the cuſtomary 


demonſtrations of joy were given in the city, the cardinal obtained 


à more ſolemn and pompous repetition of them by a parade to the 


late the king; church of St. Lewis, where, performing maſs himſelf, he ſaid, 


*«« that the prayers and vows of Gregory XIII. and the members 


of the ſacred college, might now be feen to have produced ſtupen- 
dous effects. To expreſs the pope's congratulations to the king 


rance, the cardinal Urſin was appointed to take the golden 
enki, and repair with the legatine character to that court ; and 


as if the ſeaſon for repairing every breach of the Gallican church 


had been come, he was inſtructed, by the advice of the cardinal 


of Lorain, to inſiſt for the execution of the decrees of the council 


of Trent. But the legate, on his arrival at Avignon, found the ſitu- 


ation of affairs vaſtly different from what he had imagined it to be 


from the account received at Rome, and generally credited in Italy, 
with reſpect to the king's declarations about the motive for the 


maſſacre; and, the contrary ſenſe, that the generality of the ſober 
and humane catholics, and of thoſe who foreſaw the futu re diſtrac- 


# D'Aubigne, chap, 15. — | 
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dinal of Lorain, who had made that court his abode for a conſider- 
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00 Gawen upon, 


proved the motive for the havoc made at Paris; and, without his 
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me ting with ene buragetent to poar forth the elegant harangues 


he —— 17 — _— the han tle) „g ve Hr weg and dextrous 


FF ES 


With HEErve and caution Apen that Bead e. "It had been 
rhether he ſhould be at that juncture 


received at court, from an apprehenſion that his ſpeeches about the 
rmafſacres would contradict the ſtrain of the king s edicts for the 


| prote&tion' of the proteſtants ; in all which it was now aſſerted; 
that the conſpiracy of Coligni and their chiefs, and not a deſign of 


| proſecuting them with indiſcriminating and mortal 'veiigeance; had 


orders, extended to otlier cities. But the neceſſary deference to the 
court's Roth tendered bis teception indifpenfible, and che letzte 


could not av6id; both publicly and in his private converſations, giv- 
ing ſpecimens of premeditated eulogies on the king. Having been 


made to underſtand, that the deſired publication of the deerces of 


t De council could not be then granted, and being treated wit 
che outward marks of honour and regard, his'diſmifſion'was tanker 


haſtened by the court; then anxious and perplext about the con- 


duet of the public affairs both at home and abroad. * is obſerv· 
able how naturally the Italians adopted the opinion of a long 
concerted plot of the court of France, for deſtroying the proteſtants 
by! the Parifian maſſacre. Their writers derived its origin from 


the conference at Bayonne, and tracing the progreſs of the ſubtile 
counſels about it, from ſeveral fictitious circumſtances andi ſtrained 


explications of facts, rendered the narrative, according to their m 
ner, a complete political drama. In this taſte of hiſtory," a 


* Thuan, lib, liv, p. 100. 1 +D/Aubigne; ibid. 
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the court of 
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book was NOW pabliied ich \ the t title of the PRE * one 


7 57 8 a that took the name of Camillur Capilupus, or the Wolf-catcher. The 


109 * 


mafficre of Se. Bartholomew, when viewed. in this proquction, as 
the effect of a ferjes of refined policy. and. intcigne, yaw hecome 


a palatable entertainment to the Italians. bes 60S eo RT 6g 
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Wii the court yet Gratis d for a e wil i the 


requiſitions of the Holy fee; about executing the decrees of the 


Sept. 26. 


The corrt, 

fenhble of the 
od ium incur- 
red abroad, by 
the maſiacre s, 


general council, eluded them in this manner; a ſhew was made 
of the diſpoſition of the generality of the nobles to fa preſs he rely, 
and pramote the r ge- of F es one "antient, 'and'on} | 
religion of the kingdom. ne by a ſplendid and nume- 

rous meeting of the dls of St. Michael, on the Kalendat-di 1 
of their ſolemnity, in preſence of the king, x" great train of cour- 

tiers, and the foreign ambaſſadors *. Tt\ Was too evident, however, 
that the requeſts of the knights, preſented with ſuch ceremony: to 


his majeſty, was a concerted ſcheme, and the reputation of the 


order was too much debaſed to make its declarations about the 


17114 93 141 


matter of religion of much i importance, or be taken f or the ſenti- 
ments of the whole catholic nobility.” An addreſs was: "next pre- 
pared! to the king of Spain, with whom Charles had lately affected 


to enter into hoſtilities. The news of the maſſacres had been 


already accepted by the duke of Alva as an atonement for the king's F 


procedure, and the artillery of his camp before Mons had reſounded 


in teſtimony of the joy they gave. But in the midſt of theſe 


palliatives of the civil bloodſhed ſtudied by the court, and notwith- 
ſtanding the congratulations offered by the courts of Rome and 
Spain; Charles and his miniſters were fufficiently ſenſible of the 
odium reflected upon them and he nation in general among foreign 


4 Thuan, p. 1070. A 
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ſtates u, 4 And of the Vatidus diſadvantages that were likely to reſale, Beox Vf. 
from the difp racefol and barbarous courſe of revenge upon t the pro- 9 
reſtaiits. - "Patties of them that eſcaped from the rage of the maſs. 


LS 


2s 1471 


1572. 


ſacres had fed into Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and beyo ad 
| ſeas to England, and other countries, and ſpread through many 
different cities and ſtates; ſuch accounts of the carnage of heir 
brethren,” and of all the treacheries and cruelties attending i it, as 
could not fail to move univerſal commiſeration, and excite in pro- 
teſtant countries a high degtee of indignation and hatred againſt 
the Court of France. Charles's ambaſſadors at ſeveral courts, ſome 
of whom were men of humane principles, were expoſed to indig- 
nities, and being incapable to offer any defence or apology, wrote 
home plaintive memorials. of the diſcredit they had incurred, and 
of the blemiſh of the French reputation. This general: obloguy, 
that might at any time be reckoned difagreeable and prejudicial to 
the Rate, was rendered more fo in the preſent juncture; when the 
queen 1 mother, moved by ſome aſtrological predictions, redoubled 
et apxiety and pe uns, to have each of her younger ſons advanced 
to royal dignity. She not only had beeome of late more ſolicitous 
to negotiate the match of the duke of Anjou, or of the duke of 
Alengon with the queen of England, but had projected the con- 
queſt of Algiers, and the exchange of it for Sardinia with the 
catholic king, and even + ſent an ambaſſador to the Porte to obtain 
the concurrence of Selim for an eſtabliſhment of a kingdom on the 
coaſt of E Barbary i in favour of the latter. It is ſaid that the Turkiſh 
em peror, Who vpon religious arguments excuſed bimſelf from 
complying with this propoſal, intimated to the ambaſſador, that 
if the king of France, who, he underſtood, had made peace with 


* De Serres, p. 753. + Matthieu, p. 397. D'Aubigne, ibid. 
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of 1 two hundred gallies into the Medit: rra 
nean, to promote an invation of Spain; which piece of intelligence 
arrived a few days after the Pariſian maſſacre. But the moſt hope- 
tut Tcheme of the kind entertained by Catherine, and to which ſhe 


Th 1071: } 


now C iefly applied berſelf, was that of procuring for the duke of 


44s 7 


Anjou ti the crown of Poland, expected to be preſently vacant by the 
| deceale of. Sigiſmund Auguſtus, the laſt of the race of the Jagel-⸗ 


lons, who had reigned in that Kingdom for more than a hundred 


"and fifty y years. Full of theſe ambitious deſigns, which could not 
be well advanced without the concurrence and aid of foreign ſtates, 


and the 1 favourable opinion they had of the merit and character of 
the princes of the blood of France, Catherine and her ſons perceived 
the neceff ty of uſing the utmoſt endeavours to diſh} ipate or ſoften 


the fini ter ipreſiions communicated through various kingdoms, 


1 r 


With reſpect to their motives for the cruel laughter of the proteſ- 


3 


enn . 


* 2 a 1+ 


tants. They e determined to adhere to the fiction of the conſpiracy 


CATH FHCYY 


determines to, | b the admiral and his aſſociates; and, though it might be deemed 


vouch and 
propagate the 
ſtory of the 
admiral's con- 


7575 
an ordinary and ſtale refuge, to maintain ſtrenuouſſy i its veracity as 


the moſt plauſible defence. A choice Was made of 1 men of the 


ſpiracy againſt mot eminent characters and reputations, to be employed in diffe- 


the king; ; 


rent embaſſies to the nei ighbouring ſtates. Beſides Monluc * already 


diſpatched to Poland, Schomberg, Pomponius de Bellievre, Gui de 
Pibrac, were appointed to go to England, Switzerland and Ger- 


many; and being furniſhed with copies of the arret of the court 


of parliament pronounced againſt the admiral, had inſtructions to 


ſhew them, and ſupport the juſt grounds of the judicial conviction 
they contained, with all their addreſs and eloquence. 


* 


* Matthieu, p. 247. 
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un Briquemaut and Cavagnes, ſaved by a accidents from the gox bs I 


3 were condemned by the general, arret to ſuffer the death . 
of tr aitors, the former then ſeventy years old, heard his ſentence N 
like his companion, with compoſure, till the part of it, importing 

his childrens forfeiture of their inheritance and rank, was read +. | 

; He then uttered a doleful exclamation ; and being fettered for his | 

a execution, appeared ſtruck with the horror of the criminal verdict, | 

and the dread of his exit; and offered, if the king would ſave his 

N life, t to give ſome uſeful informations about the reduction of Ro- 1 
3 chelle. Of this his apparent trepidation, an important advantage 

Was propoſed to be taken, by engaging him with the promiſe of 
the king's 8 pardon, to atteſt the truth of the alledged conſpiracy. | | 
But the ſentiment of honour awaking in the hoary 1 4 
breaſt, made him reject the infamous propoſal, and j join his | intre- 


| pid friend in declaring, cc he would never live to load the i innocent 
3 with ſo execrable a crime. The principles of ſtateſmen, ' even 
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2 when they ſupport the beſt reputation of integrity, being deemed | 
A leſs ſtrict than thoſe of private men of honour; the envoys already j 
1.9 SY 435 {1 50 -: 11 
named, and others, undertook to do, for the credit of the ſtate and | 

5 8 V1 3x 11 5 bY 

their country, what Briquemaut could not venture upon to fave his 1 

life. When we conſider that the preſident de Thou, Morvilliers, e i 
c and others of diſtinguiſhed virtue and merit, acted in, the fame — — oh | 
ner, it would be unjuſt to aſcribe their com liance wit reign Courts = 

4 man 3 " P h the 250 inſtructed, j 2 


| ba ſituation of the times, deteſted or deplored in ſecret by 
moſt them, to ſelfiſh and intereſted motives. But for the ſake of 


virtue, we muſt regret the hard and unworthy taſk impoſed { on ſuch. 
| men, that deſerved to have lived in a better Era, when their fin- 


| gular endowments might have been more honourably diſplayed, 
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and a literary 
controverſy 
with the pro- 
po RES teſtants is fo- 
mented. 
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# 


and with — advantages and begeht to cheir country * *. Bellievre, \ 
in a mecling of the Swiſs ſtates at Baden, pronounced a harangue 


_ conceived in ſuch ſtrong terms, as were calculated to mitigate the 


horror and diſguſt excited among the proteſtant cantons, by the 
ſight of the diſtreffed condition of many refugees fled from laughter, 
roteQtion ;- eſpecially at Geneva, whither, among 
numbers of others, the two eldeſt ſons of the admiral and d' Ande- 
lot had fled, whoſe tender years added to the conſideration of the 
fame oh, their fathers, raifed general pity and concern for their for- 1 
He repreſented Coligni as one unſufferable to 
the king and government by his ambition and inſolence; who, after 
the peace and his admiſſion to the court, preſumed to dictate in all 
things, and threatened a recourſe to arms and rebellion, unleſs the 
king complied directly with his demands ; and that upon being 


au 


imploring their p: 


lor N cir * ſtances. 


wounded, by. one whom he- proſecuted,” his fierceneſs and rage 


became dreadful to the court, where he conſpired to aſſault the 


duke of Guiſe ; and that thence enſued the inſurrection of the 


populace and the carnage. The character of Bellievre, which had 


the caſt of i ingenuity, joined with his poſitive aſſeverations, that all 


he advanced was acknowledged by e of the admiral's friends, 
inclined ſeveral to doubt or to diſbelieve the different accounts they 
had heard. By means of his acquaintance with Peter Charpentier, 


who had been a profeſſor of law at Geneva, and found a refuge in 


his houſe in the time of the maffacre of Paris; a ſtroke of another 
kind was given to the whole party of the proteſtants. This 
betrayer of his ſect, without declaring himſelf an apoſtate, endea- 
voured to expoſe it, as having corrupted its religious principles into 


thoſe of faction, and inſtigated civil war and rebellion. He called 


the butchery that had befallen the proteſtants a Juſt judgment of 


Matthieu, p. 347. Thuan. ibid. 


God; 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES a 1 


God; and in an epiſtle publiſhed againſt ous; nder the name Book VI. 
of the Cauſers, laboured to calumniate the proteſtant miniſters, 
though with a diſtinction between the characters of ſome of them, = 
and thoſe of Beza's party, whom he held forth as the violent _ 
incendiaries. The virulent and inſulting blow, moſt grateful upon = 
this occaſion to the court, was | propoſed to have been inflicted 
with more efficacy by the concurrence of Francis Balduin, a famous 
Civilianzand of better reputation than Charpentier, though he had 
been once a proteſtant, and turned catholic. But when afked' by 
the duke of Anjou, to ſupport the argument with his pen, Balduin 
excuſed himſelf decently from engaging in a controverſy, from the 
ſtate of which he knew no credit could be gained, and having per- 
"i Charpentier' s performance, made ſeveral animadverſions upon | 
In Germany, Pibrac, who had a literary and cultivated | genius, 
4 a ſhare in the argument himſelf, and compoſed. a more accu- 
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rate juſtification of the revenge of the court than had yet appeared 
upon the hypotheſis of the conſpiracy ; - while Monluc i in Poland, 4. 
where he found the accounts of the maſſacres were turned to the 
prejudiee of the duke of Anjou's intereſt, endeavoured to balance 
them, by giving the hiſtory of the cruelties of the baron.des Adrets, 
and rehearſing the various outrages committed by the proteſtants 
in France, by their ranſacking and demoliſhing the churches and 
monaſteries, without ſtating them as unlicenced acts of military - 
violence or repriſals. Wherever the envoys made thoſe public 
defences of the court, and attacks on the proteſtants, they met 
with rough opponents, who in their replies no more ſpared the 
3 court and the character of the king's miniſtry: and his agents, than 
i AD. latter did their ſlaughtered friends and brethren. In thoſe con- 
troyerſies, general invectives and perſonal abuſes were more inſiſted 
8 : : on 
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on than ent 3 Part even in che end of the lil. century, when 
the ſubject of them was revived by the perſecution of the proteſ- 


tants; the ſtile of them, though much improved, has ſtill a great 


tincture of vehemence and private ſlander. We ſee in many articles 
of Bayle's dictionary, a detail of the ſcandals with which the eatho- 


lic and proteſtant writers charge each other. This celebrated 


author, born with a ſuperior genius in the controverſial way of 
writing, has fully avenged the cauſe of the latter; and he would 
have done as much credit to his own talents, as he has added to the 


reputation of his party, had he wrote leſs on this ſubject, or com- 


poſed other things, as he has done his criticiſm of the been of 


inen by Maipbourg. 


B ahi vaſt effuſion of the blood of 1e Hp thi erle- 
ment of many of them, and the conformity of others who were 
terrified, to the catholic church, the court believed the party to 
be in effect extinguiſhed, and the proteſtants thought themſelves 
reduced to this. There were only four cities in the kingdom that | 
dared to receive ſome diſperſed parties of the futigive nobleſſe and 


their families; who, after the deſtruction of their principal leaders, 


ſeemed. to carry only conſternation and deſpair along with them. 
Of the four towns granted for the ſecurity of the articles of the 
pacification, Montaubon and Rochelle only remained unſurrendered 
to the king's troops k. When by a rare inſtance of the relenting 
or unaccountable movement of the human mind, Reſnier, faved 
at the maſſacre by de Veſins, a furious man, and his mortal enemy, 
preſented himſelf with a ſmall troop of horſemen at the gates of 
the firſt of theſe places; he found the inhabitants in ſuch confu- 
fion and diſmay, that he could not prevail with them to ſtand on 


| * D' Aubigne, | chap, 9. D | : * | £3 P ? 
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their defence. His defeating, by a marvellous effort of deſperate 
courage, a party of four hundred of Monluc's ſoldiers, only in- 
ſpired them with this reſolution +. Though the flight of the moſt 
numerous parties being to Rochelle, the concourſe of fifty gentle- 
men, and as many miniſters, and about a thouſand ſoldiers, appeared 
to claim the protection, and animate the courage of the townſmen, 
yet the fleet commanded by the baron de la Garde and Strozzi, 
hovering in their bay, and the land forces drawn together in their 


by a ſurpriſ- 
ing deſeat of 
a Catholic 
party near 
Montaban, 


neighbourhood by de Biron, ſhewed them the immediate danger 


of a ſiege they would be expoſed to, by any act of diſobedience to 
the court. As la Chaſtre had alſo. been ordered with ſome troops 
to draw near to Sancerre, it was believed by the king's miniſters 
that theſe precautions they had taken, joined to the general ſur- 
priſe and terror, would be fufficjent to obtain the poſſeſſion of theſe 
towns, from which only reſiſtance was apprehended. The people 
of Rochelle, upon the thronging of the refugees into the city at 
firſt, ſeemed to be altogether at a loſs both for counſel and reſolu- 
tion, and ſent to Strozzi to aſk advice about what might be 
expected from them. When the king's letters to them were 
brought, which fignified his reaſons for the violent methods taken 
with the admiral and his friends, and declared his intention to 
maintain the edicts, and promiſed liberty of conſcience, and by 
particular indulgence to them, the public exerciſe of religion in the 
city, which he required to receive de Biron as the governor 
appointed by him; their anſwer, apparently ſubmiſſive, was, that 
they would obey the king, provided that the ſea and land forces 
that beſet them were withdrawn. As the commanders'gave them 
ſome hopes of yielding to this condition, their deputies went out 

+ Ibid. chap. 7. Matthieu, p. 340. 
Vor. II. 
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Book VI. to St. Jean de Angeli to hold a conference with Biron; who from 


— — 
1572. 


and the reſo- 
lution of the. 
Rochellers 
not ta admit 

Biron into 

their city; 


his general character, and the accounts ſpread of his behaviour at 
the maſſacre of Paris, and even of the riſk he run of being involved 
in it, was particularly acceptable to them. Having expreſſed to 
them in private, his abhorrence of St Bartholomew's day, the 
amicable advices he gave them, to accept of the king's peaceable 


offers without drawing upon their city a ruinous fiege, which 


would be hopeleſsly ſuſtained by them againſt the whole forces of 
the kingdom, began to produce the deſired effect eſpecially among 
the magiſtrates and the more wealthy citizens. Bat their delibera- 
tions ſoon took a different turn. Some of the hiſtorians. repreſent 
them, as having from the beginning only practiſed theſe ſhews of 
compliance in order to gain time; and others with d' Avila, charge 
Biron himſelf with encouraging them to reſiſt; though Brantome 
declares; that this report was altogether a falſe aſperſion of his 
enemies, propagated without the leaſt ground. In the ſituation in 


which things would appear upon the firſt intelligence, it is evident 


that the Rochellers, however diſpoſed; would be ſtruck with ſur- 
prize and perplexity, might fluctuate in their reſolutions, and after 


the hurry of their aſtoniſhment was ſubſided, would, without inſti- 


gation, adhere to thoſe counſels that were from various motives 


natural to them *. Proud and jealous of their antient civil privi- 


leges, as well as attached to liberty of conſcience, and the ſecure 
enjoyment of their religion, they had always oppoſed any attempt 
that had been made to infringe what was the memorable recom= 
penſe of their city's former fidelity to the crown of France; when 

twelve years after being given up by the treaty of Bretigny to the 


Englth, it ſhook off their . by a . exertion of 1 its own 


* Fern lib, x1, p. 836. Matthieu, ibid. 113 
ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and maintained its freedom. Charles V. upon this fignal 


proof of the loyalty of Rochelle, had confirmed the charter of its 


antient rights and immunities, in the manner theſe were enjoyed 
by ſeveral other great towns; with this addition, that its caſtle 


ſhould be demoliſhed, and its defence committed entirely to the 
townſmen. Its civil government being placed in a hundred ſcabins 


or eſcheoins, and their aſſeſſors; a mayor was elected out of this 


body of magiſtracy every year after Eaſter. The incorporation 


having made choice of three of their number; the liſt of them 


was preſented to the king's lieutenant of the province, who fixed 
upon one of them to ſupply the mayor's office, to which that of 
the governor appointed by the king, was only in precedency and 


in name ſuperior. | However perſonally agreeable to the citizens 
Biron might be, the nomination of him at this juncture as a new 


governor, who was to be admitted with a train into the city, and 


have his authority recognized, while a large body of t oops under 
his command were aſſembled at no great diſtance, could not fail to 


beget ſtrong ſuſpicions among them of a deſign to introduce a gar- 
riſon by ſurprize, and with a military force to wreſt their privileges 


from them. But the certain intelligence brought of a freſh' and 


atrocious butchery at Bourdeaux, and of the perfidy of the catholic 
commander, who was admitted into. Caſtres, finally. determined 
them not to expoſe themſelves to the like uſage. Biron's ſolicita- 
tions, which were ſtill continued, proved ineffectual, and though 


the letters he procured to be wrote to them by the king of N avarre, 


and the publication of the moſt favourable edicts by Charles for the 
protection of thoſe who ſhould retire to their home, made an 


impreſſion on ſome of the nobility, and cauſed a party of them to 


leave the city; the people of Rochelle continued firm in their 
reſolutions to refuſe any governor admittance, unleſs the troops 
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were removed from their conflies, and the fleet withdrew, Biron 
was ordered by the king to declare haves and An per edv 
Pared for the defence of their city. 


55 1 Tropen eee dejefted | with the dreadful cataſtrophe, 
that had ſwept away ſuch a number of them, and diſabled from 
arming in the field and drawing together, as they had done i in their 
former greateſt extremities, in conſiderable bodies; the proteſ- 


tants were ſill capable of making ſome reſiſtance, and of, diſap- 


pointing t the meaſures of the court to cut them off from every . 


nnn 


reſource of defence and oppoſition. United together by the gene- 
ral tye of their religion, by the ſenſe of their common danger, by 
the reſentment of their barbarous ſufferings, and animated. by the 
nemory 0 of former ſurpriſing recoveries of their fortune, ſeveral 
parties of of the nobility choſe to run the utmoſt hazard of war, rather 


than | truſt their lives to the faithleſs declarations of the court, that 


bad been. ſo, fatally experienced by their friends. With a baldneſs 


chat hard fortune inſpires, and an uncommon power that neceſſity 
12 fog means of ſafety, they began to make attempts on 
ſeveral towns in Guienne and Languedoc, where their partizans 
were moſt numerous . Encouraged by Reſnier's ſucceſs at Mon- 
tauban, they proceeded to other trials of their ability, to rouze 
the courage of their friends, ſurprize the unguarded catholies, and 
get poſſeſſion of ſeveral of thoſe places, which had always proved 
their ſhelter and retreat in their former ſtraits, © Their enterprizes, 

though irregularly conducted, and without ſubordination among 
their leaders, proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. A number of towns 
were in a ſhort time occupied by them in the Cevennes, Querei, 
Roverques and Fois; and after having agreed upon the command 


* D'Aubigne, ibid. Sully, liv. . | 
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40 be given in theſe different diſtrifs. to their ſeveral chiefs, de Bor VI. 


Gourdon, Serignac, Paulin and Caumont ;. the aſpect of their 
growing ſtrength and ſettled oppoſition, drew over to their combi- 
nation, Nemes, Sommiers, and other ſtrong towns in the lower 
Languedoc; ; and various places and forts in the Vivarez, and upon 


to expel them. In Guienne the marquis de Villars, created admi- 
ral of Prance, was alſo employed in the ſame commiſſion; while 
in theſe expeditions, the forces of ſeveral catholic commanders 
were diſperſed ; Sancerre having eſcaped the danger of being ſar- 
prized by la Chaſtre, prepared by the reſolute bravery of its inha- 
bitants, aided by ſome bands of refugees, and encouraged' by the 
exhortations of the minifters, to. emulate the more Hopeful refiſt- 
ance of Rochelle, upon which depended the fortune of the protef- 
tants in all other places where they endeavoured to maintain this 
fourth war, without being countenanced by the princes of their 
II; or Sale by leaders of We and reputation. 


Tux court, disappointed i in the ſcheme of 1 the ny 
of Rochelle to a ſubmiſſion by means of Biron, thought of another 
expedient for the purpoſe. After Genlis's party was defeated in 
Flanders, la Noue being on his return home, was courteouſly 
addreſſed by the duke of Longueville, brought to Paris, and intro- 
duced to the king * Having excuſed. the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew,. and . commended. his probity, honour, and moderate 
behaviour, Charles aſked and required la Noue to repair to Ro- 
chelle, and uſe his endeavours to perſuade the citizens to conſult 


" 'Thuan, p. 1074. D'Aubigne, chap. 7. 


the Rhone. The count de Joyeuſe, being too weak to combat 
them in theſe quarters, the marſhal Damville was appointed to 
raiſe troops and march into his government of Languedoc, in order 


eng mms) 
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their/ownlintereſt and the peace of the kingdom, by a compliance 
with his commands, in which he meant not to violate their privi- 
leges. The. propoſition to execute ſo. delicate and undeſirable a 


commiſſion, ſurprized la Noue; and he expreſſed a reluctance to 


be employed in it. But more l afraid of incurring ſome reproach 


of diſhonour, than unwilling to act as a mediator of peace, he 
agreed to undertake the buſineſs; under the expreſs condition, that 
inſtead of uſing any other methods than thoſe of fair perſuaſion 


with the Rochellers, he ſhould be at liberty, if his arguments for 
peace did not prevail, to give them the counſel and aſſiſtance of a 
man of honour, and a friend in whom they truſted. Accompa- 
nied by Gadaigne; a Florentine, he arrived at Rochelle, without 
being diſſatisſied with the attendance of this emiſſary of the court 
upon him, though intended to be an inſpector, of his: motions. 
Having made a trial of his influence to diſpoſe the citizens to yield 


to the demands of the court, and found them altogether reſolute 


againſt it, he accepted the offer that was made him, of being 
their chief military commander in the town, and performed that 


court was made ſenſible, that he had not failed in acquitting him- 


but, agree- 


able to his 
declaration, 
he accepts the 
ofhce of ge- 
neral of the 
troops in that 
city; 


ſelf of his promiſe to the king: an example of honourable beha- 


viour, in rare and ſingular circumſtances, which no character, 
inferior to that la Noue had for integrity, could have diſplayed! 
The. acquiſition of ſo brave an officer was an encouragement to 
the Rochellers, who, accuſtomed to the regular government of their 
mayor and echevins, and to ſome military diſcipline in the ordi- 
nary: guard of their city, and its fortifications in the late war, 
were immediately ranged into the order of a garriſon x. Two 
thouſand of the inhabitants, divided into companies, under the 


V Thuan, D' Avila, ibid. 
= — command 
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command of ſeveral officers were muſtered in the city, which ſerved 
without pay, and which could be eaſily recruited. The body of 
diſciplined troops, with the nobility who had fled into the town, 
amounted to thirteen hundred men ; the moſt part of whom were 
veterans, well acquainted with military ſervice. The city in- 
creaſed in number of people, and enriched by the civil wars, not 
long before this period, had ſtrengthened its fortifications, by ſome 


new works, erected by Scipio Vergani, a Venetian engineer. Its 


artillery conſiſted of nine large braſs cannon, and as many culve- 
rins, thirty-eight field pieces, and more than a hundred of other 
iron ordnance, called ſcres and faulconets. Its ſtore of gun - pow. 
der, befides what could be made in the mills, was reckoned to bg 


a hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds weight, and the arſenal fur- 


niſhed other ammunition in the ſame plentiful proportion. The 


proviſion of all kinds of victual for ſupporting the neceſſitiies' of a 


fiege, were no leſs confiderable, though they had leſs corn than 
wine, which the neighbouring iſles ſupplied in abundance x. The 
general condition of the city, with reſpect to its fortifications; miges 


Zines and police, he wed the effects of a ſpirit of induſtry; i in a com- 


mercial place, where all ſuch trade as was then known flouriſhed 
under a ſpecies of government, adapted to its encouragement. The 
gemus of the people naturally rough and unpoliſhed, from their 
maritime genius and occupations, inclined them to reſiſtance, and 
made them place their pride in expending their wealth and labour, 


in being the protectors of thoſe who had taken refuge with them, 


and maintaining the general cauſe of the proteſtants in the king- 
dom, drenched in many places With the perfidious effuſion of their. 
blood. K. o this ſpirit they were animated by the fervent exhorta- 


by Matthieu, P · 350. 
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Book VE tions of fifty miniſters, whoſe pictures of the mnalſders-i in their 
—— ſetmons, iaftamed. their ſentiments, and whole participation with 
enn ſome of the. toils of the ſiege, quickened their vigilance 
| and zeal. | Their mayor . was James Henry, a man not of acute 
=: parts, but inflexible in his principles, and reſolute in his conduct, 
| dada nd apt to ſuſpect the compliance of the nobility with the propoſals 
of the court. His inobſequious and rigid turn of mind was mode- 
rated by Salbert, a citizen of reputation, in whom he confided ; 
and ſome diſſentions created by it with the military chieftains, 
=o oro were compoſed. | Among the townſmen, there were ſeveral bold 
rations for it: warriors, Who vied with the experienced officers; and many of 
= the gentry having always lived remote from the court, and being 
= .- „ educated in a diſguſt of the principles and manners of the leading 
catholics, were diſpoſed to exert that obſtinate courage, that yields 
not but in the laſt extremity. Beſides naval ſuccours expected to 
be procured in England by the interceſſion of the Vidame of Char- 
tres, and the count de Montgomery, with queen Elizabeth; the 
Rochellers flattered themſelves with other favourable hopes. They 
counted upon the exhauſted ſtate of the king's finances, upon the 
difficulties attending a winter ſiege, and the miſunderſtanding and 
diſcord that were believed to prevail among the catholic command- 
ers, as circumſtances that might probably co-operate to their 
advantage, and the reduction of the army of their adverſaries. 


As ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of the civil wars have fur- 
niſhed occaſion of obſerving what may be reckoned curious in 
the fortifications of thoſe times, and in the defence and aſſault of 
them; we ſhall not protkact the preſent narrative, with a deſcrip- 
tion of the fiege of Rochelle, or of Sancerre; which was carried 


on at the ſame time. It will be ſufficient to take notice of ſome of 
the 
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the chief incidents of the former, and give a ſummary of thoſe of 
the latter place, before we proceed to recount a foreign and ſingular 


event, which put a period to the famous ſieges of both. Rochelle 


being inveſted in November, the fiege was compleatly + ya in 


and a large Carrack loaded with ballaſt, and mounted with cannon, 
being placed between them. The duke of Anjou's arrival in the 


camp in the month of February, gave occaſion to ſome parleys 


about a treaty of peace, which proving ineffectual, the ſkirmiſhes 


and batteries that had already been bloody and frequent, were 


renewed with greater fury. In the various conflicts and aſſaults, 
the beſieging army was generally worſted and repulſed with conſi- 
derable loſs. Anjou's impatience to have the work cut ſhort, and 
the impetuoſity and contention of fo great a body of courtiers and 
chieftains, who hardly endured that Biron ſhould have the chief 


conduct of the important enterprize, made them hazard many dan- 
In the mean time la Noue, who found it extremely 


gerous attacks. 
difficult to act the mediator of peace and the warrior, judged it 


neceſſary to quit his command in the town, and paſs into the duke 
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the beginning of the following year, both by land and ſeaæ; twCůũůʃ 
forts being raiſed by the aſſailants in the extremities of the ein i 


February. 


The ſiege of 
Rochelle is 
carried on, 
after the duke 
of Anjou's 
arrival in the 
camp, 


of Anjou's camp. This teſtimony of his impartial behaviour, had 


been inſiſted on by the count de Retz, as conſiſtent with his en- 


gagement; and he the more eaſily agreed to it, as, in the counſels 
of the city, his advices to accommodate matters, were not heard 
without high indignation by moſt of the miniſters. 
in rage followed him to his houſe, and after reproaches, gave him 


a blow with his fiſt. 
mander, were going to revenge the inſult ; 


Some gentlemen who attended their com- 
but la Noue would 


» D'Aubigne, chap. 10, Matthieu, p-35r., 
Vor. II. A a a 


_ allow 


One of them 
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Book VI. allow them only to ſeize him; and gave orders to carry him home 
to his wife, and to acquaint her of his inſanity. In the mean time 
573. 1 
the count de Montgomery, who had ſent notice of his having 
collected an armament, arrived in the bay of Rochelle. This was 
a new oceaſion of ſurpriſe and perplexity to the catholic army, 
and of encouragement and joy to the city +. But his fleet of fifty- 
three fail, was only a ſhew of veſſels of ſmall burden and force. 
Queen Elizabeth, after teſtifying, by the reception ſhe gaye the 
French ambaſſador la Motte-Fenelon, the horror and indignation 
conceived in the Engliſh court and nation, at the maſſacres of the 
proteſtants, had gradually abated the expreſſions of her reſent- 
ment; and became ſo much appeaſed, as, upon the extraordinary 
embaſſy of the count de Retz, to accept Charles's invitation to 
ſtand God - mother at the baptiſm of his daughter. Her ambaſſa- 
dor who was ſent to perform this office, being on his return ſtopt at 
ſea, and plundered by ſome Flemiſh or French pirates, repriſals 
were attempted to be made by detaining all the ſhips of thoſe na- 
tions, found in the Engliſh ports. Montgomery, who had ſeveral 
veſſels of Rochelle along with him, ſuffered by this arreſt; and 
after loſs of time, ſet out in an indifferent plight. Vet as the 
French fleet conſiſted only of fifteen ſhips and galleys, it appears 
that Montgomery, who had near two thouſand men of different 
nations on board, to throw into Rochelle, might have attempted 
much more than he did. It is probable that he neither under- 
ſtood the advantage he had by the number and ſuperior {kill of his 
ſeamen, nor knew the poſture of the catholic fleet, which, unfur- 
niſhed of all its beſt ſailors, from their reluctance to ſerve againſt 
Rochelle, lay unactive under the fire of the land batteries. But 


= + Lib. lvi. p. 1158. 
the 
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the ſight of theſe was ſufficient to determine the count to withdraw, Book VI. 
after only two days riding in the bay, to Belleiſſe, where he 8 
thought of raiſing a uſeleſs fortreſs. During all this interval, the with more 
Rochellers maintained the defence of their bulwarks with invinci- 1 
ble reſolution. That of the Evangile alone, coſt the beſiegers vaſt | 

labour and bloodſhed. It is ſaid to have ſtood above twelve thou- 
ſand cannon ſhot from the batteries, and nine aſſaults; and they 
ſtill fought in its ruins in the beginning of May, when the breaches 
opened were ſupphed by retrenchments, and the cloſer attacks of 
them rendered the combats more fierce and bloody on both ſides. 
One ſmall bark out of five left by Montgomery, having avoided all 
the batteries, and got into the harbour “; the Rochellers with 
the ſound of their drums and trumpets, and a general diſcharge of 
their muſquets, erected a May-pole in the ftreets, to magnify this 


inconſiderable relief, and atteſt the unfading vigour of their courage. 


In the ſiege, now continued for ſeven months, many eminent May. 

commanders and officers among the catholics had loſt their lives. 

The duke d'Aumale, Coſſens, Goa, and Vergani the engineer, 

were killed ; and in the end, ſixty captains were reckoned to have 

periſhed by wounds or diſeaſes. In the camp from their diſtem- 

pers, and other cauſes of diſorder, ſeveral bands of the French 

ſoldiers became diſobedient to their orders, and the bulk of them 
performed theirduty and followed their leaders with reluctance. In and, after be- 

thecity, ſeveral of their braveſt combatants having fallen ,and ſtraits of fo * 
various kinds being more ſenſibly felt, the party for a capitulation s nw, 

became more clamorous and powerful. Both ſides being deſirous 


of finiſhing the conteſt, and neither of them yielding to the de- 


* Matthieu, ibid. 
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mands of the other; the articles of the treaty, were canvaſſed, and 
the aſſaults puſhed on to the end of June. Though informed of 
his election to the crown of Poland, and adviſed of the promiſe 


given by the biſhop of Valence to grant the Rochellers advantageous 
terms, the duke of Anjou ſtill thought of ſnewing himſelf to the laſt, 
the indiſputable vanquiſher of the proteſtants. Being at laſt required 


by the king to conclude the military operations on any plauſible 


terms, and having narrowly eſcaped a deadly wound, which one of 
the domeſtics by interpoſing received in his body; a treaty was 


finally agreed upon, in its conditions honourable to the beſieged; 


it is concluded 
by a treaty 
honourable to 
the Rochel- 


ler Se 


while after the employment of an army of fifty thouſand men 
againſt them, and the deſtruction of one half of them, it could 


only be reckoned, on the catholic ſide, a a ſpecious cover to the 
king's honour, and that of the duke of Anjou. It comprehended 
along with Rochelle, the two cities of Niſmes and Montauban as 


her confederates . By its articles, reduced to the form of a royal 


edict, the free exerciſe of religion was permitted to the proteſtant 
inhabitants of theſe towns, along with the reſtoration of the catho- 


lic worſhip: in the churches, where it had been ſuppreſſed. The 


gentry or poſſeſſors of fiefs-noble, who had bore arms in thoſe 


places, were allowed to celebrate marriages and baptiſms in their 


houſes, in companies not exceeding ten _ perſons ; and all abjura- 
tions forced by penalties being declared null and void, the proteſ- 


tants every where were indulged with liberty of conſcience. The 


privileges of theſe towns remained ſecure and undiminiſhed ; the 
king only claiming the power of appointing Governors, without 
obliging them to have other garriſons than their own, or inſiſting 
on building citadels. without their conſent. Four hoſtages out of 


t D'Aubigne, chap, 20. Thuan.. p. 1131. P. Daniel, p. 991. 
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| hk of the cities, were to be fent to the * ; and a general am- 
neſty was granted by him. 


Brs1Des the deſtruction of the troops, and the vaſt ſums ex- 


pended by the court, another evil, which in part cauſed the in- 
ereaſe of theſe misfortunes, made its appearance in the catholic 
camp before Rochelle. The diſcords and animoſities that pre- 
vailed among many of the chief courtiers and military command- 
ers, had grown to ſuch a height, that in the army, compoſed of 
the bulk of the forces of the kingdom, three: factions were plainly 
diſcernible ; the rigid and zealous catholics; the malcontents or 
politicians ; and the new converts to- the church. This was the 
new, fermentation produced in the ſtate and nation by St. Bartho- 
lomew's bloodſhed; which was contrived as the remedy for the 


diſorders of the kingdom. The firft of theſe parties by juſtifying 


it, teſtified its diſpoſition and aim to have the ſtate ruled on the 
principles of the maſſacre. The ſecond, without: appearing to 
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Three parties. 


being foment- 
ed in the ca- 
tholic camp, 


favour the proteſtants as a religious ſect, condemned the [lawleſs 
treatment of them, as the ſubverſion of every juſt maxim of govern- 


ment, and the pretext for many other abuſes and political miſ- 
| chiefs being entailed on the kingdom. The third, having abjured 


their religious principles more from fear and the deſire of living 


in peace, than from an entire conviction, hardly afforded the requi- 


ite teſtimonies of their concurrence with the meaſures of the 


government, directed, as they were, to the violent ſuppreſſion of 
the party to which they lately adhered. The malcontents and 
this laſt claſs, naturally entered into the views of each other ; and 
both together forming a large body of the army, Francis duke of 


* D*'Aubigne, chap, 11. 


Alencon, 


1 


Alencon be- 
comes the 
head of one 


of them, called 


the malcon- 
tents, 
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| Book VI, Augen was eaſily inclined to favour their intentions, and to ſup- 


. 
1973» 


and meditates 
an eſcape into 
England. 
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port his own influence i in the ſtate by them. Elated with the 
hopes of ſovereign dignity by a propoſed match with the queen of 


England, and other projects cheriſhed by the queen mother, this 
prince diſcovered a liſtleſs and irregular ambition, mixed with a 
jealouſy of the duke of Anjou, and of Catherine herſelf; of which 
the court had ground to dread the effects. When he was ſent to 
the army, the diſtruſt entertained of him made Catherine allow 


only one tent and table for the two princes. But this precaution 


was of little fGignificance to check his turbulent ſpirit. He ſoon 


found opportunity and encouragement from the factions to form 
the enterprize of eſcaping from the army, and taking his paſſage 
to the Engliſh court *, Some meaſures were actually concerted 
for the purpoſe; when the king being informed of them, ſent 
Pinard with a ſpecial order to the prince, not to quit the king- 


dom. His objections to the quality of the meſſenger, his charg- 


ing him with forging his commiſſion, and the little reſpect he 
ſeemed to pay to it, when produced to him, furniſh an evidence 


of the weakneſs and decline of 0 ak authority, amidſt the pre- 


valence of parties both in the couft and in the army; the conſe- 
quences of which in a ſhort time were more fully diſplayed. 


Mean while, Sancerre having muſtered three hundred and fifty of 


its inhabitants, a hundred peaſants armed with ſlings, and five 
companies of refugees, under the command of Joanneau its bailiff, 
underwent a regular attack, and then a cloſe blockade by the 


catholic forces, conducted by la Chaſtre ; which amounted to 
Tout fix thouſand men . The deſperate courage of theſe unfor- 


® Jbid, Matthieu, p. 352. 
+ D' Aubigne, chap, 12. Mahlen, ibid. Thuan, p. 1116, 
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tunate people, whoſe character has been already touched, exceed- 
ed not only whatever could be conceived about their obſtinate per- 
ſeverance in a courſe of diſaſters and hardſhips ; but whatever 
human nature, when puſhed to extremity, has been known to en- 
dure. As if the ſufferings in the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Veſpaſian 


had been laid before them as a pattern to be imitated, the approach 
of famine was calmly expected; and all its train of miſeries ſup- 
ported with incredible reſolution. After the conſumption of their 
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rate courage 
of the proteſ- 
tants of San» 
CETTC 3 


proviſions had forced them to have recourſe to the fleſh. and the 


hides and ſkins of horſes, dogs, and all kinds of animals; 3.2 public 
council was held, and a decree paſſed it for holding out the fiege. 
The moſt nauſeous herbage, together with leather, parchments 


eut in pieces and moiſtened, were next fed upon; and at length, 
after other more loathſome repaſts, dead bodies began to be dug up 
and preyed upon. In forty days, four hundred died of famine, and 


more than two hundred were found pined to death. The remain- 
der obtained a tolerable capitulation; the ſoldiers being allowed 
to march out with their baggage, and liberty of conſcience and 
impunity being given to the townſmen. Their greateſt hope was 

to be included in-the capitulation of Rochelle ; in which, though 
ſeveral endeavours were uſed to obtain for them this favour, they 
could not prevail. Their obſtinacy and their extremities were 
compared with thoſe of the people of Harlem in Holland ; which 


which at 
length ſur- 
renders. . 


Auguſt. 


being as long beſieged as Sancerre, ſurrendered to the duke of Alva 
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Book VI. 


| — 
1573. 


The court, 
full of the 
project of 
obtaining the 
crown of Po- 
land for the 
duke of An- 


jou, 
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Sole tation of the crown "of Po Land for the duke of Aces 


© biſhoþ"of Valente ſucceſsful in his negotiation—Origin of the Poliſh 
Kingdom—Its tonſiitution and general diets Henry 'of Valli 
elected ling Recepti on of the Poliſh envoys in Paris— Carl 
provoked at Anjou's delaying his departure—Bold demands "mate 
1 the proteflants—1 Faction: in the court, under the names of "the 
Ma leantents and Ft r aca 1 9 be auke 9 LIE 5 — 
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no, "and coronation in Poland. 


oe F 


TFT: hav, been keen that, various hi mad — queen 
A. Catherine. in order to acquire a diadem to the duke of Anjou 
had now centered in one object, which was that of promoting his 
election to the vacant crown of Poland. In the ſucceſs of this 


deſign, Charles was no leſs intereſted than Catherine, and from the 


increaſing;renown and authority of his brother in the army, more 
anxi6us to behold. its happy iſſue. It had been, reſolved to ſpaze 
no pains or expence, and to uſe the utmoſt addreſs and ſolicitation 


in the important buſineſs. Monluc: the biſhop of Valence, was 


immediately pitched on to conduct it, as the ableſt negotiator. in 
the kingdom. This prelate, ſo often mentioned | in this hiſtory, 


was endowed with ſuch peculiar qualities, that, with all the liber- 


ties of a courtier in his manners, he could preſeribe, in public 
aſſemblies, moral and ſtrict rules to his brethren of the ſacred order, 


without expoſing himſelf to ridicule, and teſtify the moderation of 


his principles and counſels with reſpect to the proteſtants, without 
renderipg himſelf in the leaſt obnoxious to the diſpleafure of the 
court; which always ſtood in need of a man ſo ſkilful and expe- 
rienced in all public treaties and negotiations with foreign ſtates. 

— 
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It had been * propoſed to join with him in the embaſſy to Poland, Book VI. 


ſome other of the beſt agents; 


but on account of their neceſſary 
employment elſewhere, Monluc had the truſt and management of 
the whole tranſaction committed to him, with the aſſiſtance of the 
; Abbe * Iifle, brother to Noailles, biſhop of Dax, and the younger 
Lanſac. Senfible of what i importance it was, in a foreign country, 
to wn w favourable prepoſſeſſions raiſed among the people, 
about the eminent character and qualifications of the prince to be 


2 
1573. 


employs Mon- 
luc biſhop of 
Valence in 
this negoti- 
ation, 


poſed as a candidate for their crown ; he diſpatched, before the 


king 's death, his own natural ſon Balagny into Poland, with proper 
inſtructions upon this head. The point aimed at was executed 
with the more ſucceſs, as the high commendations given to the 
duke of Anjou, in ſeveral companies of young Poliſh lords fre- 
quented by Balagny, appeared to be thrown out without deſign. 
Several of thoſe who heard them, began to wiſh for ſuch a prince 
to aſcend the throne of Poland as the duke of Anjou was deſcribed 
to be ; and when he was afterwards nominated among the com- 
petitors, they became attached to him as their choice T. When 
Monluc arrived in the kingdom, he knew ſo well how to improve 
theſe advantageous impreſſions, and fill the minds of many with 
ideas of the generous ſpirit, magnanimity, and celebrated valour of 
the duke of Anjou, and to demonſtrate the title he had, from the 


ſplendor of his birth and fame, and other more intereſting conſide- 


rations. of policy, to be preferred to all his rivals, that the general 
admiration increaſing in proportion to the uncontradicted report of 
his merit, produced a ſudden and ſurprizing concurrence of the 
ſuffrages of moſt part of the Polith ſenators, and of the nobility in 


*. Thuan, p. 1067. 
+ Matthieu, p. 358. La Vie du cardinal Commendon par Gratiani,! liv. iy. p. 557. 
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Vol. II. 
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which he: 
finds means 

to render ſuc» 
ceſsful, 
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Bock Vi. bis fivour, but the itelligence brought about the Parifiin mal. 
ſacre, Abr the duke of Anjou's activity in it, cooled the inclina. 
tions of many, and alienated from his intereſt the generality of the 
ptoteſtitits, who in Poland were called the Evangeliques f. Though 
the ittferlor party, they were numerous, and had very conſiderable 
zuthorfty und weight- in this republican ſtate; where inſtbad:of 
being ex Pot o civil violence and perſecution, they enjoyed-the 
Dare es nd- "Freedom br their religious worſhip, and being admitted to all the 
hren fc. Priviteges of eftleens, were looked upon by the eatholics there 
reuen, Sagi adbeirtres Of We Tordktev and m6 birldh oPrimecgtaiſti- 
1 cal order, and àuſtere reformers of the diſeipline of the church and 
the e mäntlers of the age, chan diſturbers of the peace of the ſtate 
and Commonwealth. The competitors for the orown endta- 
voure to make the moſt of this popular argument; to divide and 
Seaken”t the duke of Anjou's adherents!” A piece wrote by the 
Jeſuits of Ingolſtad *, O favoured the emperorꝰs ſon's pretenſions, 
Unger the title of a panegyric upon Anjou, proved the moſt ſevere 
and bitter HEY He Was applauded in it; as the author, conductor, 
and executor of the overthrow given to the enemies of the church 
in the laſt deciſive battle of St. Bartholomew. In preference to 
the king and all others, the chief merit of the action b Ing aſcribed 
to him, it was faid that he deſerved to be extolled, like David, in 
the ſcriptural language, © That Charles had Killed his thouſands; but 
Henry Bis ten thouſands.” It required all Monluc's addreſs and 
and the ob- dexterity, to take off the influence of this objection, He cauſed 
 Jetions mace the duke's portrait he had brought along with him, drawn with 


Abe. Ar the traits of mildneſs and benignity, to be copied and diſperſed 


racter by the 
Poliſh proteſ- among the nobility and d people' that they might have a ſort of 


kants. 


py Gratiani, ibid. p. 505. 5 D'Aubigne, chap 15. 


Ocular 
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ſo gracious and gentle in his mien and aſpect. At length, by 
thoſe means, and the proper management of incidents, and of the 
collifion of parties, matters were reſtored to their firſt favourable 


Had ſtood the king of Sweden, the duke of Muſcovy, and the 
prinees of Tartary and Tranſilvania, it was apparent that none 
could reckon upon a ſolid intereſt, but Ernheſt ſon to the empe- 


ſhape. Of the various candidates for the crown, among which 


371 


auen confutation of the groſs inhumanities imputed to a prince Book VI. 


— 
"ES" 


ror- Muxieniſian, the duke of Anjou, and the Praftes. Inſtead of 


inſiſting on the different arguments, advanced in behalf of the two 
contending: princes, by their ſeveral envoys and partizans, and the 
intrigues and-counterplots previous to the election; it will afford 


more entertainment, to give ſome account of the antient hiſtory 


of Poland, and mention the ſingularities of its government, and 


the form of the election of its kings; which have fo long ſab- | 


Maes to &the nn of other monarchies of a 3 
eee of * Poli FINE 1s, Airtec ** 3 the 
firſt duke of the nation, who, about the year 550, founded the 
rown-of:Greſna ; which, by the primacy of its archbiſhop, and 
his being veſted. with the apoſtolic powers of the legate of Rome, 
and in the vacancy of the crown, with the higheſt civil authority, 
may certainly be reckoned the moſt antient city in the kingdom &. 
After Lechus's death, the government changed into twelve chief 
dukes, called Palatines or VLaiwodes, until Cracus, more powerful 
than any of them, aſſumed the ſole adminiſtration, and. built Cra- 
co.] ] which after warq; became the metropolis of the kingdom. 
e bal the extinctibn of the race of Cracus, or their imbecil- 
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Account c# 
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Book VI. Ii ity in ri 
and the government Was held by them, till the appearance made 
by a Piaſt or plebeian of the country, named Primiſlaus; in the 

wars witk the Hingarians, and other ſignal teſtimonies he gave of 


Tb 


HISTORY OF FRAN OE 7 
the ſtate, the2dominion of the Palatines provalled 5 


a* ſurprifih genius and capacity; induced the nobles'unanimoully- 
to bohfef opon him the dignity of firſt duke and prince of the na- 


tion. The line of the Piaſtes, (as his ſucceſſors were called) pre- 


ſerved theit abthority for a long time, and obtained the title of 
ings, in the beginning of the eleventh century, from the emperor 
Otho HI2* Which, after ſome revolutions that happened; was con 
nen with the confent of the nobility, to Premiſlaus in the year 
95 / from which period the eſtabliſhment of the royal dignity,” 
a ofthe Polit ca [conftitution of the nation, became mote ſettled 
ald pefmane t. To the Piaſtes ſuceceded the family of the 
Jaägellons; Which un ted Lithuania with the Poliſh i Rats; by abs: 
choice made of its duke Jagellon, to the royal dignity; and now 
ended, as Has been faid, in Sigiſmond's deceaſe without children. 


Ftomi this eic ih of the hiſtoiy of ile priners of Poland, we may 


rve/ that, as in the beginning of other Gothic monarchies, 4 
rule of Arcen had obtained along with the cuſtom of a ehoice 


and election of them by the Palatines and nobility'; but that, 


- from c circumſtances and the genius of the people, the effect that 
1 generally enſued in other nations failing, the government revolved 
not into a hereditary, but an elective kingdom. The authority of 


- 


the Palatines being ſo frequently maintained, and always recog- 
nized 1 upon the vacancy of the throne, they became after the 
ceſſation of their exerciſe of the ſovereign power, neceſſary conſti- 
tuents of the royalty. In this ſituation, the government took 


8 * Matthieu, p. 368. | 
LE 5 - republican 
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republican form, while the name and dignity of a king were Mill: Book VI. 
preſerved in it &. By a fenate compoſed of the primate and ano R 
ther archbiſhop, ſeven biſhops, fifteen Palatines, ſixty- five Caſtel- Ie, _— 
lans ; together with two marſhals, two chancellors, and two keep- * 

ers of the ſeals, a grand ſectetary, and two maſters of. tequeſts; 

who are the ſeveral officers of the crown for Poland and Lithuania ; 2, 
the acts and procedure of the king were ſuperintended, and his, 

authority controuled. The influence. of ſuch. a. body. of ſenators; 

_ amounting to ninety-ſix or a hundred, was ſufficient for this pur- 

poſe; though to the ſovereign was left the privilege of confirm 
ing or nominating the particular grandees, who formed this coun- 

cil, and executed theſe offices of ſtate; the power of pardoning,, 

bur nat ef condemning in judicial cauſes, the.general guard of the 
kingdom from ſudden incurſions. of an enemy, the ſummoning of 

the nobility; or the occaſional hiring of troops, to repel, them, and 

the appointment of embaſſies for. conc] uding treaties, of peace, 
or negotiations with foreign dates. Vet in theſe laſt Paints, 

audi in all great affairs of peace and war, neither the authority of, 

the king or ſenate could be deemed available, without the conſul-" 


Ce Ye . T3323 


tation of the general diet of the kingdom; which conſiſted of the 
emmatian of the whole poblliy of Poland and ae 1 


* 2 34 
Job! * oy 'Y 2 


+I, Aa 3 of vaſt extent, 07 IN 0 of it its. provinces fer- and the power 
tile and populous, the nobles, poſſeſſed of the whole land property, 12 — 
except the territorial patrimonies of the crown and church, : and 
maſters of all moveable effects on their eſtates, may eaſily be con- 
_ ceived, to have been. a numerous and powerful body. | With their 


peaſants in the Rate. of ſlaves, and ſaleable with the lands, with an 
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Book VI. immunity from taxes, and wih an obligation only to miſi 


Lenmar mn 
1573. 


The forms of 
procedure 
previous to 
the diet of 
election. 


vice in the domeſtic defence of the kingdom; they were a con 

munity of feudal lords, whom it behoved the king and ſenate fre- 
quently, to convene, for enacting and ratifying the laws by which 
they would be governed, and for approving the political-meaſures. 
of the ſtate... When accot ied with their whole train of atten- 


dants, they avere drawn together for à campaign, their number 
was reckoned to amount to a hundred and fifty thouſand cavalry; 
and atthe diet of an election of a king, eſpecially. vhen various 


re ſſeldom aq third part fewer than 


eared, they W. 


competitots a 


that computation, An the interreign, the ſenate eee Its 
ſuperintending eri though this was a 


£OL ſequ uence of cx tom and neceliity; than f om 4 UI. ed os dann 

tutional eſtabliſhment of its power. The ſenators | whoſe preca- 
rious rank and office only diſtinguiſhed them from the. reſt of the 
nobility, were, in effect, then-reduced to'a level with them; who 


ba d all the fame: right of ſuffrage, without reſpect to nominal 


dignity. Previous to the election, the deputies from the pro- 
vinces came to a meeting with the ſenate, in order to have a time 
and place fixed for the general diet. At this time there was a 


warm diſpute about this determination, which iſſaed in appointing 


the firſt of April for the one, and a plain near the town of Warſo- 


via for the other. It was alſd propoſed, that before the aſſembly 


5 of the nobility, the foreign ambaſſadors mould be heard in that 


convention of the ſenate and deputies; and then according to cuſ- 
tom, that they ſhould be removed to the confines of the kingdom. 


But the deputies alledging that they were not impowered by their 


inſtructione, 2 any other point, but that — one already 


4 Thuan. p- 1136, $737 8h ea 
3 5 mentioned; 
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mentioned; and the envoys alſo objecting to the motion, it was Book VI. 
agreed that audience ſhould be given to the latter in the firſt meet- 7" 
ing of the diet ; after which, and before the day of election, they 
might be ordered to withdraw. As the time appointed for the 

general rendezvous of the nobility drew nigh ; numerous parties of 

them, attended by their vaſſals and followers, appeared, ranging 
their tents and equipages over the plain; which gradually aſſumed 

all the form of a vaſt camp, in the midſt of vrhich, four miles 

from Warſovia ®, were erected, twelve large pavilions, for the 

head quarters of the provineial Palatines, and their ſeveral bodies 

of nobility; and in the center of theſe, one of a much higher and 
more capacious ſtructure, for reception of the ſenators, the © cer 

of the crown and other magiſtrates ＋. Every where around this The rendez- 


vous of the 


_ chief ſtation, marched troops of the nobles: in the dreſs of warriots, nobility. 
artned moſt of them, beſides their long ſwords, with muſquets, 
Pikes, javelins, and darts. Some of them having brought ſmall 
pieces of Cannon along with them, were ſeen entrenched in their 5 
quarters. But, notwithſtanding all this martial cavalcade, 3 
inconſonant i In appearance with a national council, and at a time 
of the ſuſpenſion of the authority of the laws; no broils or en- 
counters, but thoſe that were only verbal, enſuèd. No Injury 

or act of violence was committed, nor a ſword drawn in wrath. 
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The plenty and cheapneſs of forage and proviſions 1 were no leſs 
remarkable; during more than forty days of the continuance of 
the afſembly ; which being computed to about a hundred thou- 

ſand men, reſembled i in every reſpect the military camps of March 

and May, that have been mentioned as the common councils of 


Matthieu, p. 358. Gratiani, ibid. p. 579. D'Aubigne, ibid. 
V the 
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Boor VI. the Franks for a oonfiderable period of time; and that are now 


| 1573 


The 
land, 


general 
diet of Po- 


unknown i in e To but by the general diets of Poland. 


Tur firſt meeting of the diet being celebrated by religious wor- 


_ ſhip, it was propoſed that the foreign ambaſſadors ſhould be imme- 
diately heard, and printed copies of their different ſpeeches. deli- 
vered to the Palatines, who, joined with ſome of the principal 
| ſenators, might communicate the import of them to the diviſions of 


their nobility. After ſome previous altercation and arguments 


uſed. by ſome of the ſenators, and the party of the Evangeliques 
for enlarging and ratifying the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a general toleration of religious ſectaries, 
this propoſal was agreed on. We ſhall only obſerve, with reſpect 
to the competition, that it ſtill included, beſides the emperor's 
ſecond ſon, and the duke of Anjou, the king of Sweden, and a 


Piaſt; which name in the Poliſh language being retained from the 
adyancement of the plebeian to the throne, denominated any ſub- 


ject of Poland who might be choſen x. The motion for it at this 


time being ſoon ſtifled, nine commiſſioners were appointed to reca- 
pitulate in the ſenate, and plead the arguments alledged in favour 
of each of the three princes. This ſerved as a kind of parley 
among the chief partizans, in order to their acquieſcence in what 
was likely to be the final determination, In the mean. time, the 


general multitude of the nobility, impatient of theſe tedious diſpu- 
_ tations and conferences, raiſed their outcries loud, to have the 


grand point brought to a deciſion, The day for proceeding to the 
election, was fixed for the fourth of May +, and the ambaſſadors 
were — to remove. Then the body of the nobility, ranged 


1 Gand p. 598, 


+ Ibid, p. 592. 
into 


— 
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* 
he, 
4 


into thirty-two diviſions, according'to their Palatinates, 'were every Bgox-VI. 


day ſeen proſtrating themſelves upon their knees, or heard ſinging 
the hymn of the church for the invocation of the holy ſpirit. In 
_ theſe arrangements the palatines or biſhops prefided ; and the 
votes, given with an audible voice, being canvaſſed by them; Ina 
manner that'is not particularly mentioned by the hiſtorians, were 
reported to the ſenate ; the members of which voted laſt in the 


ſcrutiny. In the ſpite of an hour, the ſuffrages of thirteen pro- 


vinces, with few diſſentient voices, were given for the duke of An- 
jou; and the ſcrutinies made the two following days, being no leſs 
favourable, it appeared that of thirty thouſand nobility who voted, 


hart — 
1573 


hardly five hundred: oppoſed his election. But as there were ſtill 


ſome neu motions propoſed by the chief partigans of the German 
prince, the archbiſſiop of Gne/na apprehending the conſequences 
of longer delay from the enſuing feaſt of Pentecoſt; in a hurry, 


and without allowing time for the uſual forms; immediately pro- 


claimed in the ſenate, Henry of Valois; brother to Charles IX. of 
France, the elected king of Poland; As the proelamation of the 
king belonged to the marſhals, this impetuoſity of the primate 
occaſioned a fiercer conteſt. Henry's opponents, though few, 
were joined by ſome others; who inſiſted that the proclamation 
was altogether unformal and invalid. The moſt violent betook 
themſelves to their arms, and drew up in order of battle. Some 
of the zealous friends of Henry marched forth againſt them. But 
this diſſention was ſoon compoſed; and the French ambaſſadors 


heing ſent for, the proclamation was repeated in form, and re- 


ſounded through the arrangements of the nobility. The cuſtomary 
oath being ſworn in the king's name by the envoys, and the decree 


of his election framed in the ſenate; twelve delegates were appoint- 


ed to carry it into France, and preſent it to their new ſovereign. 
Vor. II. Ae 


in which 
Henry of Va- 
lois 1s declar- 


ed duly elect- 


ed king. 
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1573˙ 
The envoys 


diſpatched 


from the diet 


of Poland, 


arrive in 
France, 


Aug. 15. 


and make a 
magnificent 
entrance into 
Paris, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


To have the glory of vanquiſhing the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and of other foreign princes, in the competition for a 
crown, and to behold the ambaſladors of a great and warlike 
people, come from the extremities of Europe, to aſk one of her 
princes. for their king, was ſome conſolation to France in the 
midſt of her domeſtic diſtractions, From the paſſionate deſire 


| which queen Catherine had to ſee her favourite ſon proclaimed a 


ſovereign, and take poſſeſſion of the royalty; and from no leſs 
eager, though more ſecret wiſhes of Charles, to rid himſelf of one 
whom he looked upon as the rival of his reputation and authority 


in the kingdom; the conſideration of the publie diſquiet was for 
a ſpace of time ſuſpended; and all the thoughts of the court and 


miniſtry were turned to the preparations for the reception of 


the Poliſh envoys and their entertainment, in a manner ſuitable to 
the honour of both nations. The biſhop of Langres was diſ- 


patched to receive them at Metz; and they arrived at the gates of 


Paris about the middle of Auguſt x. The court of France had not 


beheld for many ages ſo illuſtrious an embaſſy. Their whole train 


of cavalry amounted to near three hundred, of which more than a 


third part were gentlemen, beſides the twelve chief delegates. Their 
aſpect, dreſs, and equipage, were no leſs a novelty to the Pariſians, 
who gazed on the large ſize of their bodies, their long beards, 


their grave and ſtern countenances, the rich furrs of their habits, 


and the brilliant furniture of their weapons and horſes. The chief 
nobility of the court, and the magiſtrates of the city, went forth 
in proceſſion to meet them at the gate of St. Martin, which was 


decorated in the manner uſual on the ſolemnity of the kings 
entrance; and — it they were carried 1 in 1 chariots, painted 


5 Thais. p. 1141. Gratiani, "Fr IV. p. 6c8, 
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with various devices. It was remarkable, that the Poliſh gentle- 
men could all ſpeak Latin, many of them German and Italian, and 
ſeveral of them expreſs themſelves with propriety in French; 
while, amongſt the whole chief nobility of the court of France, 
there was none who underſtood the Latin language, tho' at that time, 
the foundation of almoſt all literature; and the baron * de Millau 
and Caſtelnau Mauveſſiere were ordered to attend the court as the 


only two gentlemen who had this qualification; the want of 


which appeared now to expoſe the faſhionable ignorance of the 
courtiers. After their introduction to the king and queen mother, 
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the ambaſſadors, in their moſt pompous equipage, made a proceſ- 


ſion through the ſtreets, to offer their ſalutation and obeiſance to 
their ſovereign. A courſe of ſumptuous feaſts and feſtival enter- 
tainments attended theſe viſits, till the grand ceremony of preſenting 
the decree of their king's election took place. After Henry, in 


the cathedral of Notre Dame, had ſworn to the conditions enacted 


by the diet of Poland, it was performed with the utmoſt magnifi- 
cence in the ſpacious hall of the palace; where Charles, being 
ſeated under a canopy, with his brothers and the royal family at 
the marble table, and the whole nobility and officers of the ſtate 


placed according to their rank, while the trumpets flouriſhed, the 


Poliſh delegates were introduced, and advanced towards the throne, 
two of them bearing on their ſhoulders a filver cheſt, in which 
the decree, having a hundred and ten ſeals affixed to it, was depo- 
ſited. This ſhew of ſtate was followed by another yet more coſtly, 
which was the triumphal entrance of the king of Poland by the 
gate St, Antoine, Upon this occaſion, the queen mother +, who 


gave the entertainment in the gardens of the Thuilleries, contriv- 


* Matthieu, p. 362. A 10 + D'Aubigne, liv, ii. chap. I. 
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election. 
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6 HALIDE ALAN 


Book VI. ed to embelliſh it with a kind of opera or maſque, in the taſte 
"RR of thoſe times. When the tables were removed, ſuddenly from 
12325 behind a curtain, appeared hovering in the air, a huge rock, 
cruſted with filver. In its niches fixteen nymphs, repreſenting 

by their different ornaments the ſeveral provinces of F rance, 

touched various inſtruments of muſic, and recited harmonious verſes 

and ſongs i in praiſe of the new king, and the enſuing felicity of his 

reign. Then deſcending to the ground, they preſented Henry 

with their peculiar tributes, and forming themſelves into rows, 

0 exhibited whatever was curious or graceful in the French dances. 

The Poles, notwithſtanding their natural gravity, ſeemed highly 

pleaſed with theſe gay Cc diverſions ; and had reaſon to be ſatisfied, 

in general, with the e polite grandeur and liberality of the or court of 


F Fance. 


Tux departure of the kiog of Poland from Paris was now urged 

by the ambaſſadors &, who repreſented the neceſſity of his ſpeedy 
arrival there, in order to compoſe the agitations incident to the 

ſtate in its preſent ſituation. But ſeveral pretences made uſe of for 

8 anke of © delay, ſhewed that king Henry, attached to F rance by a variety 
Anjou p. of motives, Iooked upon his exaltation to the royal dignity in a 
Leer his de. remote and turbulent kingdom, much more as an exilement, than 
FRY a defirable acquiſition. After all the pains and vaſt expence his 
election had coſt, it is ſaid that ſome of his intimate confidents had 

adviſed giving ſome diſguſt to the Poliſh envoys ; and it is certain 

the acknowledgements of Monluc's fignal ſervices were far from 

being cordial, and that the many teftimonies of regard and affec- 

tion now ſhewn him by the clergy, the Guiſes, and the generality 

of the violent catholies, contributed to increaſe Henry' 8 reluctance 


* Matthieu, ibid. De Serres, p. 761. 
. 


to 
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to leave France. To cover this averſion, which began to be appa- 


rent to others as well as his particular friends, queen Catherine, 


tho deſirous of his being admitted to the poſſeſſion of his throne 
in Poland, alledged, from tender ſympathy with him, that longer 
time was neceſſary for fixing his rout through the dominions of 
different princes, and providing ſuch 'an equipage as became Bis 


dignity. When theſe excuſes could be no longer offered with 


decency, and they began to talk of poſtponing his journey till after 
winter; Charles, who had betaken himſelf to his beloved ſports in 
the woods, and ſeemed, as he had often done, to have left all 
things to the diſcretion of Catherine and his brother, awaked into 
ſudden indignation, ordered all the diſpatches to be brought to 
him; and having accoſted the queen mother, he aſked what is 


brother meant by delaying his departure. Upon ſome frivolous 


reaſons being given, his anger became violent, and with a number 
of his common oaths he vowed, e that the one or the other of the 
brothers ſhould go out of the kingdom.“ Catherine ſaw that it 
was dangerous to tamper with his rage, and having acquainted 
Henry with the temper of the king, and the danger of further 
heſitation, ſhe added, as an encouraging adieu, Go then, my 
ſon, your abſence cannot be long.“ It is ſurpriſing, after all the 
diſcoveries we have traced of Catherine's political genius, to find 
that ſhe had ſome plauſible ſcheme accommodated to every exi- 
gency. She invented a ſingular one at this juncture, for diminiſh- 
ing the inconveniencies ſhe feared from the removal of Henry to 
the diſtant kingdom of Poland, by bringing him nearer to France 
in his royal quality . It was propoſed by her to the prince of 
Orange, that the king of Poland her ton ſhould be chief comman- 


+ D'Aubigne, Thuan. ibid. 
der 
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Charles is 
highly pro- 
voked. 


au 
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Book VI. der in the war, waged in Flanders with the king of Spain; in 


" | 
1573. 


Sept. 21. 


which caſe, ſhe offered to enter into a league with him, and fur- 
niſh powerful ſuccours. Her view was, that by having a fleet of 
ſhips in the Baltic at his command, Henry s communication with 


; Flanders and France by ſea might be always free and uninter- 
rupted. A treaty to this purpoſe, managed by Shomberg at Metz, 
was drawn up in writing; while ſhe undertook to ſolicit the con- 


ſent of the ſtates of Poland to this employment of their king “. 
Before Henry quitted Paris, he uſed the formality of demanding 


letters patent of his naturalization in the kingdom, in order that his 
right of ſucceſſion might not be reckoned abrogated or prejudiced 


by his acceptance of a foreign crown. The French hiſtorians 
mention no inſtance of this being done before, upon any occaſion ; 
and father Daniel, who ſays he found the account of this fact not 
in any of them, but in the regiſters of the parliament, aſſigns no 4 


other legal obligation for the practice, except the general one of 


the excluſion of foreigners from the crown of France. Yet the 
example was afterwards followed by the duke of Alencon, and in a 


later period by the prince of Conti, and Philip V. of Spain, which 


ſhews how by a ſingle precedent a formal rule or law may be eſta- 
bliſhed. 


Wars the king, taking the diverſion of hunting, expected his 
brother at Villers-Coterez, who moved ſlowly on his rout towards 
the frontiers of the kingdom, it appeared what ground there was 
to fear the growth of freſh broils in the ſtate and nation +. Two 
ſets of deputies from the provinces followed him thither, and pre- 


* Gratiani, p. 613. P. Daniel, p. 995» 


+ Sully, ibid. Thuan. Pe 1149. De Serres, P · 760. | 
ſented | 
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ſented their ſeveral petitions. The proteſtant commiſſioners from Book VI. 


Languedoc were the one, and thoſe of the nobility of Dauphiny 
and Provence the other. The petition of the former reſpected the 
toleration of their religion, and the ſecurity of all who profeſſed 
it; and that of the other inſiſted on the ſuppreſſion of ſome late 
taxes. From their conjunction at this time, in demands equally 
diſagreeable to the court, the prevalence of animoſity and turbu- 


lent counſels, both among the Calvinifts and catholics, and the 


confidence thoſe parties had in ſome powerful ſupport were ſuffici- 
ently manifeſt. The import and ſtyle of the demands of the pro- 
teſtants eſpecially, ſhewed that they were under no dread of offend- 
ing the court. Though deſtitute of their former conductors, and 
of the authoritative names of the princes of Bourbon, by which 
they preſerved neceſſary union and order in their deſigns ; they had 
in a great meaſure ſupplied this defect, by means of two great con- 
federacies of Niſmes and Montauban, which divided all the power 
of their adherents in Languedoc into two governments : the viſ- 
count St. Romain being elected chief of the one, and Paulin of the 
other. By the communication of their counſels and reſolutions 
they had ſtrengthened their partizans; ſo that all important queſ- 
tions came to be determined by them as a body. As that of con- 
forming to the capitulation of Rochelle and other affairs conteſted 
between them and the catholics, required to be diſcuſſed; the 
king had permitted a general meeting of their nobility and mini? 
ters at both theſe cities. Elevated with the apparent recovery of 
their former vigour and importance ; flattering themſelves with 
what they heard of the interceſſion of the Poliſh ambaſſadors for 


them, and believing that the removal of the duke of Anjou from 


the kingdom would produce a change of the meaſures of the court 
to 
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The petitions 
of the catho- 

lic nobility, 
as well as of 
the proteſ- 
tants, ſhew 
the prevailing 
diſcontents ; 
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the latter of 
whom grow 
bolder in their 
demands, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


to their advantage; they had cötwecgedd at Niſmes upon St. Bartho- 
lomew” s day, to deliberate about the general ſubmiſſion to the 


terms of the late edict of Rochelle. At this meeting it was not 


only agreed to teſtify their diſapprobation of them, but their remon- 
ſtrances againſt them, bore all the marks of their indignant and 
reſentful memory of that day of the year, on which it was framed. 

No treaty or compoſition with the court, yet inſiſted on by the 
proteſtant chiefs during the civil wars, equalled the conditions of 
their preſent poſition. After declaring that the treacherous maſ- 
facre of Paris had fo far ſapped the foundation of the public faith, | 
that they could not without particular ſecurities ſafely rely upon 
it, they demanded the general and public toleration of their reli- 
gion, without diſtinction of places or perſons, the retention of the 
Cities they held, with the addition of two more in every pro- 
vince, to be furniſhed with garriſons of their ſoldiers, maintained 


at the king's expence; the eſtabliſhment of courts, compoſed of 


judges of their religion ; the reſervation of the tythes paid to the 
catholic clergy, for the maintainance of their miniſters ; the pro- 
ſecution and puniſhment of the authors and contrivers of the maſ- 
ſacres, with various other articles of the like nature and tendency; 
which ſo much amazed the queen mother, that ſhe declared, if 
the prince of Conde had been alive, and maſter of half the cities of 
the kingdom, with an army of twenty thouſand horſe and fifty 
thouſand foot, he would not have preſumed to propoſe them,” 
The inditement of this bold cartel proved at this time all the ſatiſ- 
faction the court reaped from the deſtruction of the proteſtant chiefs 
and the captivity of their princes; in whoſe room came a party 
of reſolute cavaliers, ſuch as Paulin, Gourdon, Verlac, who ſigned 
the paper; and Cavagnac Yollet and others, who preſented it to 


the king. But theſe men, who thought themſelves intitled to act 
upon 
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upon principles of reſentment againſt the government, which had Book VI. 
broke thoſe of honour and faith with them, had put the affairs of — "Ui 
their party in ſuch a footing of order in the remote and extenſive 
quarters they poſſeſſed, as rendered them formidable. Inſtead of 
a harſh or imperious reply as might have been expected, the king 
thought fit, in the preſent conjuncture, to give them a ſoft, though 
eluſive one, by referring them to the marſhal Damville for redreſs 
in ſome hardſhips complained of. The petition of the catholic 


nobles of the other provinces, was alſo anſwered in much the ſame 


manner, by promiſes of a future diminution of the tailles. We and makes 
more dilat - 


may date from this period the more general growth of a ſpirit of ſeded to the 
- animoſity againſt the government among the proteſtants, and ſuch 5*'*nenm 
_ a diſregard of all the ties of allegiance as exceeded the inſtances of 
them in the civil wars. Not only were the maſſacres conſidered 
by them as an apology and a juſtifiable motive for embracing any 
opportunity of revolt, but the manifeſt diſaffection of a great num- 
ber of the catholic nobility proved an additional inſtigation to it. 
The literary publications at this time ſhewed the ſentiments enter- 
tained of the arbitrary maxims and management of the court. Boe- 
tius's book on voluntary ſervitude was reprinted. Hothmam wrote 
his Franco-Gallia, In ſome pieces the queſtions about the meaſure 
of civil obedience to princes and magiſtrates were again canvaſſed. 
In others the Turkiſh deſpotiſm was maintained to be the model, 
ſtudied by the queen mother and her Italian politicians for the 
government of France. Thus the ſtyle and ſubject of the learned 
productions ſtill kept pace with the ſtate of parties, and not only 
rouſed the diſcord that prevailed 1n the ſtate and kingdom, but laid 
a foundation for the engendering of freſh parties and ſimilar con- 


teſts in a future period, 
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1573. 


October. 


Charles's in- 
diſpoſition in- 
creaſing, 


—— 


HIST'ORY OF FRANCE 


Tux encouragement given by the queen mother to the king of 
Poland to hope a ſpeedy return into France, was not without 
ground. The ftate of Charles's health afforded a probable expee- 
tation and almoſt an aſſurance of what was ſo much wiſhed by them 
both. He fell into a paroxiſm of his diſtemper at Vitri, which 


diſcovered its violent poſſeſſion of his frame. Though he recovered 
ſoon from the attack, the ſymptoms were ſuch as made Catherine 


more anxious to prepare for an event which ſhe plainly perceived 
could not be diſtant, and which preſenting ſo many perplexities to 
her view, required the moſt diligent and effectual proviſions of her 


policy. Always forward in interpofing her artificial precautions, 


the difpoſal of the duke of Anjou's commifſion of lieutenant gene- 
ral of the army, anxiouſly employed her thoughts; and when hav- 
ing left Charles, the proceeded with the king of Poland to Bla- 
mont +; it was a point ſettled betwixt them that it ſhould not be 


conferred on the duke of Alengon, but be given to Charles duke 
of Lorain ; upon whole deference to her authority and attachment 


to the intereſt of her favourite fon ſhe could entirely rely. It was 
alſo determined that in caſe it was neceſſary to revive the conſtable's 
office, the duke of Guiſe ſhould be honoured with it, In the cri- 


tical ſituation of the ſtate, the refolution to be taken about the firſt 


of theſe meaſures was of that conſequence as rendered it the cer- 
tain preſage of war or peace in the kingdom. It equally affected 
the honour of the duke of Alengon, the ſecurity of the proteſtants, 


and the importance of the Montmorencys and the faction of the mal- 


contents that adhered to them; and decided whether theſe ſeveral 
parties might not find, each of them, their prevalent motive to unite 
in oppoſing the court. Even in the view of the neceſſity of deter- 


+ Matthieu, p. 363. D'Avila, ibid, D'Aubigne, chap. 4. 
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mining 
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mining the intereſting affair, a degree of Catherine's political diſſi- Book VI. 
— —— — 
1573. 


the court be- 
comes more 


about her intentions and purpoſes, But reckoning upon the death expoſed to 


mulation and concealment of her purpoſe ſeemed requiſite to pre- 
vent an alarm being taken, and irritating conjectures being formed 


of the king as inevitable, her natural impulſe to have a directing 
hand in the adminiſtration, together with her eagerneſs to have 
matters ſo adjuſted, that no hazard might be incurred or advantage 


faction. 


taken in the time the king of Poland might be abſent, carried her 
beyond this prudential method of acting; and made her imme-- 


diately diſcover her reſolution of fruſtrating the duke of Alencon's 
pretenſions to the chief command of the army. 


Bur this prince, whom former diſappointments and jealouſies 
| had fretted, ſtood now in a ſituation that enabled him to gratify 
both his reſentment and his ambition. Finding himſelf courted 
by the proteſtants and malcontents, while the queen mother thus 
obſtructed his promotion to the rank and office reſigned by his 
brother, he reſolved to avail himſelf of thoſe connexions ; and at 
this time he made no ſcruple to traverſe the project formed by 

Catherine for getting the king of Poland declared general of the 
war in Flanders, by treating ſecretly at Blamont with Lewis of 
Naſſau in order to procure this commiſſion for himſelf, The pro- 
poſal of ſubſtituting him in the room of his brother was not diſa- 
greeable to Naſſau ; who for ſeveral reaſons thought him the moſt 


eligible of the two; and believed whatever Catherine's inclinations : 


might be, that the king, from evident motives of policy, might 
be diſpoſed to gratify him with employment at a diſtance from the 
court. While he proceeded in ſettling the other general articles of 
the league with Catherine, he thought it practicable to bring that 


of the nomination of the chief commander to the iſſue he wiſhed. 
D d d 2 In 


Duke of 
Alengon's 


ambition 
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prompts him, 
in concert 
with the 


 Montmoren- 
Cys, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


In the midſt of theſe ſchemes ſo flattering to his vanity and embi⸗ 
tion, the duke of Alengon's heſitation how to chuſe his party, was 


manifeſt ; and when determined to put himſelf at the head of the 


politicians, he wanted the ability of acting upon his on judg- 


ment. Finding this ambiguity in his counſels and procedure, the 


two younger brothers of Montmorency, Thore and Meru, and the 
viſcount of Turaine their nephew, engaged more directly in fixing 
his purpoſes, and aſſiſting him with their advices. La Molle, who 
was his chief favourite, was admitted to a ſhare in their ſecrets; 
and the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were acquainted 
with them. To add greater weight to their projects, la Molle 
thought fit to conſult with the marſhal Montmorency. This 
nobleman &, who ſent his guards to aſſiſt the fugitives from the 
maſſacre of Paris, then expoſed by their miſery and nakedneſs, to 


fall a prey to the peaſants, and knew himſelf and his family to be 


obnoxious to the court, was yet, from innate probity and con- 


cern for the public peace, averſe to factious meaſures. But appre- 
hending the conſequences of the dominion of the violent party at 
this juncture, he thought it conſiſtent with his own ſafety and that 


of the ſtate, to counterbalance it by means of the duke of Alen- 


con. He adviſed that, inſtead of an offenſive petition, which 


they had agreed to offer to the king i in the name of the malcon- 
tents and proteſtants, the poſt of the general lieutenancy ſhould be 


formally requeſted by the duke from the king; and offered to be 


himſelf a ſolicitor for it. This ſcheme was accordingly followed, 


to demand 
the office of 
lieutenant ge- 
neral. 


and would probably have anſwered the end of obtaining the king's 


| grant of the commiſſion; as + Charles having ſeen the miſerable 


effects of the late ſanguinary counſels, had contracted a dil- 
ouſt at the authors of them, and. plainly perceived that the 


5 Addit. aux Caſtel, Iiy. vi. 4, Thuan. 1161. 
refuſal 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


. refuſal of his brother's advancement, would, with the hazard 
of a new war, afford them a preſent triumph. 


diſeaſed condition, the queen mother, beſides the political 


arguments ſhe uſed, contributed ſo to alarm and intimidate him 
-with the plots of the Montmorencys to ſubvert the government, 
and to aſſaſſinate the duke of Guiſe, that not daring to truſt his 


own judgment, he remained in ſuſpence about giving the commiſ- 


ſion, till that armed party of the proteſtants, which was prepared 


389 
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But in his 


1574. 


to fayour the duke of Alengon's flight from the court, appearing 


too precipitately near St. Germain en Laye, changed at once the 
Whole face of affairs. 


Bz FORE proceeding to ielate more particularly the iſſue of what 
was called the duke of Alengon's conſpiracy, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
to the account that has been given of the election of the king of 
Poland, a ſhort narrative of his progreſs into that kingdom, and 


of his coronation. His paſſage through the ſtates of Germany had 


been fixed, and letters obtained from the ſeveral princes for war- 
ranting his ſafe and honourable reception into their territories. 

His retinue, conſiſting of more than fix hundred cavalry *; Frede- 
ric, the elector palatine, invited him to come by Heidelberg, his 


Sequel of the 
hiſtory of the 
duke of An- 
jou's journey 
into Poland; 


capital, as the ſhorteſt way, with the princes and chief lords that 


attended him, and twenty gentlemen. Though this condition 
appeared unpolite, and the elector's jealous temper as a proteſtant 
was known, he proceeded, without ſignifying any diſſatisfaction. 


Naturally addicted to haughty manners, and not cordially fond of 


the viſit, the German prince could not reſtrain himſelf from diſco- 
vering, by ſeveral incivilities, the prejudice and averſion he enter- 


tained at his gueſt. In the hall of the apartment where the king 


* Matthieu, p. 204; + huan, p. 1132. P 
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Book VI. of Poland was received! by the etector, a grand picture of the tragi- 
— cal death of the admiral and of the proteſtant chiefs, was diſplayed. 


1574. 


his arrival in 
Cracow, 


When Henry turned his eyes upon it, Know you theſe people? 
faid the elector, abruptly. You may and ſhould know them, 


added he, for men of worth and great captains, by whoſe ſlaughter 


France has ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, and the authors of it 
gained no honour.“ Henry, ſenſible of the intended reproach, 


ſaid, they might have been as he reported of them, and turned the 
diſcourſe. On the day of his departure, he cauſed maſs to be ſaid 
in his chamber to retaliate the ſpite the elector had ſhewn. In all 


other places of his journey, he found the honours due to his dig- 


nity paid him; the emperor having given orders for it in all the 


cities and countries ſubject to him; and in his laſt ſtage from 
Francfort on the Oder to Mieſril, the firſt. city on the frontiers of 


Poland, he was accompanied with near three thouſand German 


horſe. Here the biſhop of Cujavia, and ten other deputies from 


the ſenate of Poland met him, and made their harangues. The 


ſhew of the Poliſh troops *, ranged in different battalia along the 


plains and hills, was remarkable, both for their numbers and 


equipage. Inſtead of the German uniform in their cloaths, arms, 
and horſes, the various bodies of them, commanded by their ſeve- 


ral palatines, had all theſe of a different faſhion and colour. 


Beſides the military habit of their country, they were dreſſed in the 
Hungarian, the Turkiſh, the Italian, and the French manner; 


and uſed the ſame variety in the choice of their cavalry and armour. 
Imitating the neighbouring Aſiatics in the finery of the latter, as 


well as of their garbs, they wore divers rich ornaments of furrs, 
ſilk, and embroideries. The king having entered Cracow in the 


„ Gratiani, liv, iv. chap. 14. 
evening, 
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evening, the flambeaux, and the found. of the trumpets and artil- Book VI. | 
lery added a magnificence to the ſplendid proceſſion made by the e Wo 


military bands. To days after, when the antient ceremony of 
his kiſſing the Goſpels, and the relicks in the church of Staniſlaus, 
the patron: ſaint of Poland, was performed; the ſenate, with all 
the officers of ſtate, aſſembled, in order to proceed to the king's 
coronation, 
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Urox this ſolemn occaſion, Henry had a ſpecimen of the 
genius of the ſtate and people, over whom he was called to reign. 
The palatine of Cracovia, who had headed the oppoſition in the leg * 
general diet, obſerving that the addition to the king's engagements 
about religious toleration, he had inſiſted upon, and that had been 
partly promiſed by Monluc, was paſſed over, he began to awake 
into rage, and excite thoſe around him to join in an exclamation. 
ec The liberties of our country, ſaid he, aloud, are not ſufficiently; 
ſecured againſt French fraudulence. The cunning man muſt be 
bound by ſtronger fetters.” When the archbiſhop of Gneſna, not- 
withſtanding the noiſe, was about to offer the prayer previous to- 
the ceremony, he redoubled his outcry, and in the ſtyle of a tribune. 
of antient Rome, thus expreſſed. his indignation. © © We are ſlaves, 
and no longer free, if ſilence be all the anſwer made to our demand 

of natural and juſt privileges. Unleſs the conditions required be 
annexed to the king's oath, I openly proteſt againſt the procedure 
of his coronation.” A confuſed murmur aroſe in the aſſembly, and 
the cry of the factious required to be reſtrained. Henry, who had 
never ſcen the licentiouſneſs of a popular aſſembly, was in confu- 

ſion; when Pibrac, better acquainted with it, after turning to the 
king, and appearing to receive his orders, pronounced a command 


with a magiſterial air and firm voice to the archbiſhop, to go on in 
doing 


. = 
Boox VI. doing his office ; adding, that all diſputes ſhould be fterwards 
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determined by the ſuffrages of the meeting. In a little the voci- 


feration ſubſided, and many of thoſe who had raiſed it joined in the 


applauding ſalutation, that reſounded through the whole aſſembly. 
It is ſaid, that the king was alſo ſurprized upon his entrance on the 


confines of Poland, with the firſt ſalutation he met with from the 


military order, which favoured of the ' cuſtoms of the antient Sar- 
matians *. A cavalier detached from the troops, having rode up 
to his train, drew his ſabre, and gave himſelf a ſtab in the arm. 


While he received the blood that flowed from it into his hand, he 


ſaid to the king, % Woe to him, my lord, that is of this country, 
and will not ſhed all the blood in his veins for your ſervice. Now 
therefore, I will not loſe theſe drops of mine, but keep them for 
that end.“ He then poured them into his mouth. The gifts 
offered him by ſome of the nobility + were likewiſe a novelty to 


Henry, who underſtood not that they conſtituted a large portion 


of the revenue of the kings of Poland, being reckoned from the 
donations of the officers of the crown and the magiſtrates to amount 
to a hundred and fifty thouſand florins. When the firſt of them 
were preſented to him, Henry ſaid, that the kings of France did 
not enrich themſelves with the bounties of their vaſſals, and that 
he had been more accuſtomed to give than to receive.” His natu- 
ral liberality diſpoſed him to practiſe this maxim. He beſtowed 
all the poſts and offices, vacant fince the death of the late king, 


with the moſt courteous generoſity; and when he had exhauſted 


this fund of beneficence, he granted penſions upon his patrimonial | 


revenues in France. Such inſtances of a bounteous ſpirit, always 


engaging in a king, ſo captivated the Poliſh nobility, that they 


generally adored him, and figured to themſelves the utmoſt happineſs 


P. Daniel, p. 997 + Matthieu, p. 367. Gratiani, ibid. 
from 


* 
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from his reign, But from this preliminary part of it, no true Book VI. 
judgment could be formed. The manners of the prince and the " 
people were evidently very different; and the advices Henry 
received from France, about the increaſe of Charles's diſtemper, 
made him regard his attainment of the Poliſh royalty as an impe- 
diment to his eventual acceſſion to that throne, which it was 
natural for him to value above all foreign dignities. 
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The proteſ- 


tants, excited 
by the male- 


Contents, 


make an in- 
ſurrection 


Hs T ant "OF PRA ANCE. 


CHAP. Iv. 


ua ion of the proteſtants upon Shrove-Tueſday—Diſeppoine-. 
mont of it, from Alengon's unſteadineſs—Condemnation: of la Molle 


and de Conconas-—The marſhals Montmorency and de Caſſe arreſted 
Damville s appearance as chief partizan of the malecontents—St. 
Lo beſieged, and the count de Montgomery taken prifoner in Nor- 


mandy — The reſiſtance of the proteſtants ſuſpended by a truce— ö 


Deatb of Charles IX. — His character —Conclufion of the biſtory-— 


1 Account Y the cuſtoms, manners, laws, and literature of the age. 


HE connection of the orotefincs and malecontents in 
| France, was not only natural in the ſituation of theſe par- 
ties, but their ſympathy with each other tended to heighten their 
animoſity againſt the court, and hurry them both to violent mea- 


ſures . The former, in effect, were already in arms, ſome of 


their old provincial chiefs, as Montbrun, Monguion, le Caſe and 


others, having begun their excurſions in the remoter diſtricts, 


where the truces were ſeldom maintained between them and the 


catholics. By the confederacy of Languedoc and la Noue's declar- 
ing himſelf convinced of the neceſſity of taking arms, the commo- 
tions ſoon became more general. Rochelle only made ſome ſcru- 


ples, till an undertaking of ſome adventures to ſurprize the town, in 
which there was fome reaſon to believe they were authoriſed by 
the queen mother, foon removed it. Though the king diſavowed 


any concern in this breach of the peace, the ſuſpicions of the 


Rochellers were confirmed by the declarations of the priſoners they 
took. It is certain that, though Catherine could not aſſume all the 


* D*Aubigne, chap. 4. Thuan, p. 1151. 


royal 
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royal authority, ſhe ventured fo far, on account of the king's indiſ- Book VI. 
- poſition, to act upon her own plan, that the Montmorencies and -. 
their party, as well as the proteſtants, had every thing to fear from 1 8 
her abſolute ſway in the ſtate, upon the event of the king's death. 

It was generally credited among the latter, from private informations 

ſent them from the malecontents about the court, that the maſ- 

ſacres would be renewed at this juncture. In this temper, and „on Sbrore- 
under theſe apprehenſions , the general inſurrection of the proteſ- Tueſday, 
tants, called that of Shrove-T; 2 , took place. Beſides what they 
Held in Languedoc, it was attended with the ſeizure and revolt of 

many towns and places in Xaintonge, Dauphiny, the Vivarez, and 

by the count de Montgomery's paſſage from England into Nor- 

mandy, extended into that province and ſome other diſtricts. It 

was la Noue's advice to fix upon that holy day for the execution of 

the enterprizes, as the riots in which the catholics indulged them- 

ſelves, afforded an opportunity to attack them unawares, and the 

event proved the advantage of it. But that part of the deſign, 

which connected it with the eſcape of the duke of Alengon, who 

now took the title of Anjou, was defeated. Though in conſe- 
quence of a reſolution taken by Thore, the viſcount of Turenne 

and others, intimates of the duke's, to put matters to the utmoſt 

trial with: him, Guitri, an able captain, with two hundred of the 

beſt appointed cavalry, took his tation in the neighbourhood of 

St. Germain en Laye; the variableneſs of the duke of Anjou was 1 a | 
ſuch, that la Molle, either ſtill fearing it, or deſirous to ingratiate unſteadineſs FM 

SE has t Had : : 1 : „ of Alengon, 

himſelf, and gain more credit with the court, with the view of | 

turning it afterwards to the ſervice of his maſter, thought fit to os Ll 

reveal the plot laid for his flight to the queen mother, Her ſur- | [if 
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Book VI. prize: was conſiderable; but to alarm the king the more, ſhe atedted 


157 4. 


* 


FF 


its main aim 
deſeated. 


The queen 
mother mak- 
ing the moſt 
of the conſpi- 


racy, 


the utmoſt conſternation. After cauſing a ſearch to be made 
through every corner of the caſtle. for hidden aſſaſſins, and aſſuring 


the king that the diviners had bid him beware of St. Germain, 


ſhe pronounced his ſtay there to be unſafe, and hurried the whole 


| court to Paris, and from thence to the Bois des Vincennes. Here 


the king of Navarre and the duke were detained, though not as 


priſoners, yet under watch, and without the liberty of going out 


of the caſtle. They were alſo obliged to publiſh their diſavowal 
and deteſtation of this conſpiracy; that their ſecret friends might 
believe they were deſerted by them. Thore, Meru, and others, 
made their elopement, and the prince of Conde being occaſionally 


abſent at Amiens, found means of eſcaping with them afterwards 


into Germany.” 


TIE queen mother having found out ſach a plot as ſhe could | 
have wiſhed, underſtood perfectly how to improve it to her pur- 


poſes.” In the languiſhing * condition of Charles's health, the 


quick and + ſenſible impreſſions it made upon him, were altoge- 
ther favourable to her procedure, and ſhe ſo exaggerated the infor- 
mations ſhe pretended to have about the nature of the conſpiracy, 
that the preſidents of the parliament, de Thou and Hanneguin, 


were commanded by the king to enquire into it, and proſecute 
with the utmoſt diligence and ſeverity all that could be diſcovered 


to have any knowledge in the treaſonable deſign . In the mean 
time, the duke of Anjou, repenting of his unſteadineſs and facility, 
which reduced him to the ſtate of a priſoner, and the king of 
Navarre, juſtly conceiving apprehenſions about Catharine's practices 
againſt him, had formed a freſh deſign in Eaſter-week of eſcaping | 


2 Match. p. 374. 


+ D'Aubigne, ibid. 


* Brantome Eloge, tom. iv. 
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in 22 A diſcovery of this being alſo n the queen Book VI. 
mother was enabled, by means of Brinon, whoſe circumſtances * 
had degraded him into one of her ſpies and informers, to give a 

new turn to the accuſations and the whole proceſs. Being intro- 

duced as an evidence, he accuſed la Molle and the count de Coco- 

nas, a Piedmonteſe, who was alſo a favourite of the duke of Anjou's, 

and a number of other partizans of the malecontents; ſome of 

whom were immediately apprehended and brought to their trial *. 

It would be ſuperfluous and unentertaining to inſert an account of 

the various depoſitions of the witneſſes and their contradictory 
informations about facts known to them only from hearſay. In the 
management of the proſecution, Catherine's art and cruelty plainly 
appeared. She had laid her hands on ſome evidences, who, on 
the hope of pardon, to ſave themſelves from the ſcrutiny of the 0 
torture, were capable of affirming any thing, and extending the | 
accuſations all the length ſhe deſired. It is obſerved by ſeveral of 

the hiſtorians, that the duke of Anjou diſcovered the meanneſs of his 

ſpirit and the depravity of his heart, by a confeſſion which betray- 

ed himſelf, and expoſed the lives of his chief favourites ; while the 

king of Navarre, in ſo critical a ſeaſon, ſuſtained his early reputa- 
tion, and the character of an injured. prince. His declaration . 
was not fiwply defenſive of himſelf, but an arraignment of the 

conduct of the court, and of the treatment he had ſuffered. What 

both princes acknowledged amounted to little more than what 

the miniſtry before had frequently learned, about their entering 
into meaſures for making a retreat from the court. But the heap 

of incoherent confeſſions and alledgances raked together from 


the teſtimonies of the witneſſes, gave the whole matter a 
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+ Matthieu, p. 374. 
dark 


* Addit, aux Caſtelnau, liv. vi. 
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condemned, 
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dark and ambiguous appearance; 1 pon which! a very oppoſite judg- 
ment might be formed; either that there was a formed deff ign of 


inſurtection and civil war, to place the duke of Anjou upon the 
throne on the king's death; or that the queen mother, from this 


apprehenſion, deſirous to hold him and the king of Navarte at her 
mercy, gave them ſich ground to dread her deſigns againſt them, 
as ſhe knew would prompt them and their confidents to expoſe 
themſelves, by taking ſome raſh and reſentful counſels, which ſhe 
could eafily defeat *, According to this laſt opinion, ſeveral of the 
French writers, conſidering the irreſolution of the duke of Anjou, 
the diſcovery of the deſign of his eſcape by his intimates, and the 
early detection of the whole intrigue by Catherine, are diſpoſed to 
think that ſhe forged a plot where there was no more but the ſha- 
dow of one. The ſtroke of terror to the diſaffected ſhe contrived 


_ to diſcharge on la Molle and de Conconas, who, with one or two 


more, were immediately beheaded. It was a chief article of indite- 
ment againſt the firſt,” that he practiſed ſorceries to ſhorten the 
king's life, becauſe he had kept an image of wax in his houſe, 


ſtuck with ſome pins through the middle; though he affirmed to 


the laſt, that it was given him by an Italian to procure the love of 
a miſtreſs he had in Provence; and what was confeſſed by the 


ther in the view of pardon, was made uſe of as the main evi- 


dence for his condemnation. Such chimerical and iniquitous 


proofs render the judgment of the cauſe difficult; and ſome 


writers of memoirs perplex it more +, by making la Molle and 
Conconas the victims of love and jealouſy. Such anecdotes being 
to the taſte of the French, are often ae * their hiſto- 
rians. 


»Le Laboureur, ibid. Matthieu, ibid. 
+ Memoirs of the duke of Nevers, cited in a note on Sully, Henault, p. 346. 


Bur 
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Bor the queen mather's aim reached higher than to the im- 
peachment and death of ſome of the inferior partizans of the duke 
of en and the malecontents. dhe had an eye to the arreſtment 
Though Thore, 3 and 5 wad had. ene; 105 3 de 
Montmorency and Coſſe remained within the graſp. of her power; 
and notwithſtanding there were only ſuch flight and trivial accuſations 
againſt them as could not found a plauſible charge, it was enough 
that they were diſperſed as abettors of the conſpiracy. Charles, 
the more liable to ſuſpicion, and to yield to her dictates, the more 

his ſpirits were waſted, was eaſily preyailed on to agree to the mea- 
ſure of. ſecuring their perſons. To conceal the intention *, they 
were only ordered to attend the king; and they obeyed without 
taking the alarm. The quarters aſſigned them in the innermoſt 
apartment of the caſtle created ſuſpicion, and they were adviſed. by 


their friends to provide for their ſafety by a retreat; which they 


could eaſily have accompliſhed. But reſtrained by a ſenſe of 
honour, and confident that his enemies could make nothing of their 


charge againſt him, Montmorency would not extricate himſelf 


from the hazard at the expence of his reputation; and de Coſſe 
adhered to his ſentiments. In three days they were made priſo- 
ners by d'Auchi, captain of the king's guard, and carried to Paris, 
and from thence into the Baſtile, in the midſt of the exultations of 
the Pariſians; who from enmity to the Montmorencies, and the 
moderate catholics, readily agreed to furnifh an extraordinary guard 
ofeight hundred men, during the time of their impriſonment. Upon 
the ſame day, guards were placed about the king of Navarre «nd 
the duke of Anjou; and ꝶ queen Catherine, willing to make 


* Thuan. p. 1160. D' Aubigne, ibid. 4 Matthieu, ibid. 
| | every 
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of which 


Damville re- 


ceiving ad- 
vice, 


prepared to 
defend him- 
ſelf. 


His charaQer. 


"HISTORY OF FRANCE 


every thing ſecure, and to loſe no part of her triumph, had taken 
meaſures for depriving the marſhal d'Amville of his government, 
and ſeizing his perſon. But the grounds of ſuſpicion given him, 
by the coming of d'Acier, now duke d'Uſoz, into the province, 
who had lately attached himſelf to the coutt, and was his adver- 
fary, and by ſome packets intercepted, had fo far warned him of 
his danger, that he immediately poſſeſſed himſelf of Montpelier 
and three other towns in Languedoc, without making any declara- 
tions. St. Sulp! ce and the ſecretary Villeroy being ſent by the 


court to him, under the colour of accommodating the diſſentions 


of . eee 10 1 various Ace <p hen an interview o with 


+77 þ * 


e prohibit ne ey officers every where to „ bey him. 


But being by this time adviſed by his friends at court of the fate 
of his brother the marſhal, he prepared to oppoſe the execution of 
theſe menaces, and to ſtand on his defence. As he was the only 
one of his illuſtrious family who now appeared in the ſcene” of 
action, and ſuſtained afterwards the new character of head of the 
party called the Politicians which increaſed in the kingdom, and 
ſubſiſted by his protection for a long time in oppoſition to the 
Guiſes, and the violent adminiſtration of the government; we 


may add as a concluſion to the hiſtory g given of the Montmoren- 


cies, ſome particulars of his character T. His perſon, well made 
and graceful, was moſt remarkable for an air of dignity; and 
Mary queen of Scots is-ſaid to have preferred him to the other 
chieftains of the court. His natural ſpirit, which was rather 


haughty, appeared not only in the conteſt he had with Monluc ; 


but in he letter he wrote on that occaſion to the bing. The 


4 Addit. aux Caſtelnau, tom. Il, ly. i iv. Brantome. 
| education 


{ 


OP 
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education of the courtiers in that age, unleſs deſtined for the 
church, was ſuch, that he was totally unacquainted with letters. 


He could ſcarce read, and his ſubſcription was rather a mark than 
the letters of his name. His ſtrong natural parts concealed this 


4 defect. He dictated himſelf all his letters, and ſigned them as he 
could; and in all affairs ſhewed ſo great ability, that thoſe who 
admired him, ſaid that the ſciences were only a neceſſary help to 
ſuch as were not born with a ſufficient natural genius. He was 


not only governor; but had a commiſſion like that of the king's 
lieutenant-general in the ſouthern provinces, where the catholics 
had the utmoſt difficulty of ſupporting themſelves againſt pro- 
teſtants. Forced to the defence of himſelf againſt the preſent. 


. perſecutions, of his family ; he is reckoned- to have prevented, 
in the moſt ſingular circumſtances, the ſubverſion of the catholic 
intereſt and religion in many places; and by his management 
and his treaties with the proteſtants, to have ſaved a province to 
France, which run the greateſt hazard of being diſmembered from 
it. He was afterwards, in better times, created duke of Montmo- 
rency, and conſtable of France. His firm attachment to the 


catholic mines . by his i in the habit of St. F ran- 


cis, 1614. 


Tux defence neceſſary againſt the inſurrections of the proteſ- 
tants completed the abſolute ſway of the queen mother in the 
kingdom, by giving her the direction of three armies, which were 
immediately ordered to be formed in Normandy, Poictou, and 
Dauphiny; and to be commanded by Matignon, the king s lieute- 
nant in the firſt of theſe provinces, by the duke of Monpenſier, and 
by his ſon the prince Dolphin in the others *. The count of 

- * Thuan, p. 1160. D'Avila. D'Aubigne, chap, "MM 
„„ F-4£ Montgomery 8 
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M ontgomery 8 attempt upon Normandy being chiefy dreaded, the 
principal attention of the court was directed to fruſtrate his defign 
of ſeizing fome of the maritime towns, the effectuating of which 


would open a paſſage for Engliſh, or other foreign ſuccours, and 


might expoſe the kingdom by revolt of places ſo contiguous to the 
capital. Upon that fide, therefore, the greateſt diligence was uſed 


to draw together the beſt troops. But Colombiere and Guitri 


| having ſurpriſed St. Lo and Domfrant; the count landed at the 


Matignon, 
who com- 
manded one 
of them in 


Normandy, 


former of theſe towns, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Carenton 
and Volognes. While they were occupied in fortifying theſe 
places in conſiderable ſtrength, Matignon having with tke utmoſt 
expedition aſſembled his forces, advanced into lower Normandy; | 
and after making a feint of turning towards Valognes, Taddenly 


puſhed the van of his army to that fide of St. Lo which commu- 


nicated by \the river with the ſea ; and ſoon ſhut up all paſſhge | 


from the town, either by ſhips or the land. Montgomery, unpro- 


beſieges St. 
1 


vided with forage for his cavalry, and ſenſible that his defenee of a 


weak town might diſappoint all his other projects, reſolved to 


force one of the poſts of the enemy, and betake himſelf where he 
could act with more ſafety and advantage. Having encouraged 
Colombiere to make the beſt reſiſtance, he ſallied out with a hun- 
dred and fifty horſemen in the night, broke through ſeveral guards 
and entrenchments of the catholics, and hardly lofing one of his 
ſoldiers, reached Carentan, whence he paſſed to Domfront, to 


meet with ſome proteſtant gentry arrived there from the interior 


parts of the province. By taking this courſe, it is likely that the 
count, knowing how particularly obnoxious he was to the queen 
mother's revenge, conſulted his own ſecurity as much as the ſervice 
of his party ; and he had now more reaſon for being cautions than 


he was fully aware of. His departure occaſioned a council of war 
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to be held by the catholic commanders ; in which it was delibe- Book VI. 
1 whether they ought to continue the ſiege, or to follow him; i r 
and Matignon, whoſe inſtructions directed him to regard the taking | 
of Montgomery priſoner, as a main object of his enterpriſe, got 
it determined, that without abandoning the ſiege of St. Lo, ſuch a 
large detachment ſhould be made from the army, as would be 
ſufficient to inveſt Domfront, or any of the other towns to which 
he might retire. This unexpected meaſure proved ſucceſsful, 8 
By the expeditious march of ſix hundred cavalry and two regl- Montgome- 


* ry havin 
ments of foot, conducted by St. Colombe, and followed by ano- . 


tber body of troops under Matignon himſelf, the count, having no 1 
intelligence of their approach, was lurpriſed in Domfront, where | 
he had ſcarce two hundred ſoldiers to form a garriſon, and among 
them ſeveral of the gentry, uowilling to ſhare his hazardous fate, 
began t to parley with the catholics, and deſert to them, In this 
extremity, Montgomery performed all that could be expected 
from his experience and his valour, and after defending. the town 
for ſome days, made his retreat into the caſtle. Here he endured 
an aſſault, and repulſed the enemy with conſiderable laughter and 


the loſs of St. Colombe and ſome other eminent officers. What 


. 


a MZ EEE 


i remarked of, one of them, ſhews the gallantry that prevailed 
among the warriors of thoſe times. Having received a ſhot i in his 
head, which deprived him. of ſpeech, he came into the neareſt 
tent, and made a ſign to have a pen and paper brought him ; and 
ſitting down to write a letter to his miſtreſs with his blood, he died 
the moment he had finiſhed it. By this time atmoſt every one of 
Montgomery $ combatants as well as himſelf had received wounds; : 
and the ſmall number of them that remained was diminiſhed by 
deſertion. The terms of a capitulation that had been often pro- and, after a 


Vain attempt 


poſed, were at laſt, by the interpoſition of Vaſle, a relation of to defend it, 
Ff f 2 e Montgomery "= IG 
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8 Book. VI, Montgomery's, agreed upon. It is affirmed by d Aubigne that the 
„„ r count. had only. ambiguous promiſes of life and a fafe diſmiffion 
BID ac wt given him; while other hiſtorians aſſert, that the detenſion of him 
e 10 was a perfidious breach of the engagement. Though che laſt opi- 
5 nion ſeems moſt probable, it is likely that ſome captious « condition \ 

80 ſurrendering himſelf i into Matignon' 8 hands, had been added 

to the capitulation. To truſt the ſmalleſt ambiguity was, in his 

circumſtances, improper, and unworthy of his fortitude. He had 

reaſon to be; ſenſible of what he ought to have done, when: the 

catholic forces returned to the fiege of St. Lo. Being prevailed 

upon by Matignon to ſolicit Colombiere to avoid the grand aſſault, 

+ +4. and accept of honourable conditions ; this reſolute; chieftain, diſ- 
Aleaiging the ſituation to which he ſaw, the count reduced, reproached 

— him for not dying like a ſoldier in the breach, rather than be ex- 
poſed to ſuffer by an executioner. © It becomes you indeed, faid 


he inan ironical tone, to propoſe your behaviour as a pattern to 
me, when mine will now ſtand you in no ſtead. But 1 ſhall take 
care to teach my companions how they ought to die,” He. took: his 
ſtation in the middle of the breach of ſeventy paces, with his two 
little ſons on each ſide of him; one of them being twelve, and 
the other only ten years old. The character of the man, as well 
as of the brave commander, was diſtovered in this action. Rigid 
and ſtaunch in his religious principles, he now acted from the 
emotion of them. In yielding my life to God, ſaid he to thoſe 
around him, Tat the ſame time offer to him what J hold deareft in 
3 the world. It is better for them to die undiſhonoured and uncor- 
rupted with their father, than to fall into the hands of the repro- 


bate tribe, who may pervert them.” A ball having pierced his 


head, he ſoon fell, and the breach was s preſeptly abandoned by his 
followers. 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES N. 


followers.” "Compaſſion moved the citliblie foldiers to ſave the 
lies of his forlorn offspring. His death was regretted by his 
party as a general misfortune; and the reduction of St. Lo being 
foon followed by that of Carentan and the other forts; the War 
was terminated in Normandy, and the count de ers ome. 


carried in cbs to Faris. 


244 £ : * 4 F 8 * : 


= appears that this queen mother, at this juncture, had made 
the ſeizure of the princes and the chief lords, whoſe oppoſition ſhe 
feared, her principal plan; and it is alſo * ſaid that ſhe tried to aid. 


her military operations, by a recourſe to the inſidious methods of 
afaffination. For which purpoſe it was believed that Maurevel 
and one St. Martin were ſent into Poiftou to make an attempt 
on the life of a la None, which failed. In this province the duke 
of Monpenfier having ſummoned together a number of catholic 
chieftains with their troops, detached Puy-Gaillard to inveſt Taile- 


mont, while he advanced to form the ſiege of Fontenai. The firſt 


of theſe places being taken, the duke had the advantage of beſieg- 


ing the latter with his whole force. But the brave St. Etienne 
commanded in it, who, by the bold fally he made into the catholic . 
camp, a and the repulſe he gave to the firſt aſſault of the beſiegers, 
cooled their hopes of being ſoon maſters of the town. At the 
ſame time la Noue, who had forces ſufficient to make a diverfi on 
in favour of the beſt jeged, though not to engage the catholic army, 


appeared i in the neighbourhood. From the alarm taken, it was 


propoſed to draw off ſome cannon from the batteries againſt the 


town, to ſecure the camp from an attack; when Monpenſier 


received letters from the queen mother, requiring his immediate 


* P' Aubigne, ibid. 
attendance 
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Book VI. 
CT 
1804. 
the proteſ- 
tants till con- 
tinws to 
make geit 

-ance, with 
the help of 
malecontents, 
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eee upon the king) whoſe: life was thought every day in 


imminent. danger. Upon this the ſiege was. broke. up . In the 
mean time the war was continued with little intermiſſion in Lan- 
guedoc, where the ſtrength of the proteſtants was moſt entire, 
and in Dauphiny, where they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral 
places of importance. The flight of the prince of Conde to Straſ- 


bourgh, where he publicly renounced his late forced abjuration of 


the proteſtant religion, contributed to maintain the civil commo- 
tions, and animate the proteſtants to truſt their fortune to the de- 
ciſion of war, rather than to the experienced treacheries of the 
court. > He: Save them aſſurances, that after his father's. example 


dort of their cauſe, for; which he 


ILY NE SOT to procure auxiliary troops from Germany, 


in hopes that the levy money promiſed by them would be remit- 


ted. Thore's letters to the marſhal Damville were no leſs calcu- 
lated-to! excite. him to an open rupture with the court, and to re- 


venge the treatment of their brother, as a violent ſtreteh of arbi- 


until Cathe- 
rine concludes 
a truce of 
three months, 


trary power that denounced the intended ruin of their hole 


family. Though the marſhal, naturally ſlow and averſe to ſtate 


bimſelf in oppoſition to the authority of the government, till 


made uſe of the language of peace and ſubmiſſion; it was evident 
ſrom the general aſpect of affairs, that notwithſtanding all the 
queen mother had done to demoliſh the party of the malcontents, 
and repreſs the inſurrections of the proteſtants, the flame of war 
and diſcord was too far kindled in the kingdom, to be extinguiſhed 
by the utmoſt exertion of her power and policy. But a / truce 


was a ſhort time after concluded by Catherine, 
FREQUENT diſmal ſymptoms had by this time indicated the 
approaching death of the king. His own epprehenſions of it 


+ Thuan. p. 1162. 
6 appeared, 


— 
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appeared , by his allowing letters patent to be tranſmitted to the Book VI. 
governors of the provinces, requiring them to obey the orders of his * 
mother, as being veſted with his authority during his preſent indiſ- 8 55 
poſition.” With this conceſſion, though for ſome time expected _ his. 
by Catherine, he had hitherto declined to gratify her, and by Os 
yielding it only in the extremity of his diſtemper, he ſhewed a 

jealouſy and diſguſt of her uſurpation over him; which ſhe had 

too long exerciſed. For ſome days longer, the nomination of her 

by a formal deed to the regency of the kingdom in the event of 

his death, and during the abſence of his brother the king of Po- 
land, was ſtill deferred ; till the morning of the thirtieth of M ay, 
when more violent pangs of diſtreſs aſſaulted him. This writ, appoints his 
conceived in a teſtamentary form, being afterwards produced in ee * | 
the parliament in order to its regiſtration, it is ſaid that an objec- -obogy 1 8 
tion was ſtarted to it by ſome, who contended that a king of 
France could make no valid laſt will *. In a very late and impor- 

tant period, this principle, though now over-ruled, was admitted 

in the government. In the mean time the acceſs of Oharles's 

agonies became more ſevere and exquiſite. The remains of his 

youthful ſtrength ſtill reſiſting the mortal power of his diſeaſe, he 

was thrown into terrible convulſions; and in the laſt fits of them, 

the blood that iſſued through the pores of his body in almoſt every 

part of it, rendered him a frightful ſpectacle to all his attendants. 

He ſurvived only till the evening of the day, in which the letters and gies on 
of regency were framed, having not quite completed the twenty- 7 fy 5 

fifth year of his age, nor the fourteenth of his reign , Conſider- 


ing the recent epoch of St. Bartholomew, it was not ſurpriſing, 


t Sully. Thuan, ibid. Brantome, tom. 10-13 Js 
* Hiſt. d'Europe, par Voltaire. Henault, p. 585... 
+ Matthieu, p. 376. Brant. ibid, | 


that: 


| 1 4 


** * of his exit 5 and that, i imagining e to 4 
general belief, that a comet which then appeared, predicted his 
death, they pronounced i it in their writipgs, The ſtar of the Eaſt, which | 
now ſhone forth again for. the comfort. of the faithful, and the diſ- 
may of the Herodt. His character, of which ſome traits have been 
already given, was-conſtituted of ſuch various and oppoſite i ingre- 
dients, that the hiſtorians have generally enumerated them with- 


r 


_ out, marking, their. coherence, | and. ſignified rather What, ſort of a 


His character. PI. Ince. be might hav S been, than what he. ſhewed himſelf. Set- 


ting aſide the temporary eruptions ↄf his choler and fury, which 
_ſheyed, the vice of his temper, and perhaps of his, family. blood, and 
(his, grols, diſſimulation contracted from . his baſe; education t; 
Charles IX. poſſeſſed ſeveral qualities, and exerciſed ome. that were 
conſonant to the dignity, of his birth, and worthy, of a a, king. 
Quick inchis apprehenſion. of things, and diſcerning i in the charac- | 
ters of men, his clocution,, was nervous and maſculine ; and 
his addreſs, though nöt graceful, was ſtriking and he could 


readily adapt them both, to his ſubject and his purpoſes. He 


was, after ſome exceſſes, temperate, and abſtemious ji In his diet, 
in his ſleep, in the uſe of wine, in the indulgence of his amours, 
and in all pleaſures, but in his paſſion for hunting “. His courage 


and intrepidity were from ſeveral proofs inconteſtible. He was 
no leſs alert and dexterous than indefatigable in horſemanſhip, and 
Other martial exerciſes. Moroſe in his natural temper, he was 
ſuch likewiſe in his judgments of the merit of men; and unexpen- 


five in his own pleaſures and habits, he was rather ſparing and 
illiberal in the favours and benefits he beſtowed. From that 
ſtrange mixture which is often found in the human compoſition, 


+ Thuan. ibid,  - “ Brantome, p. 26. 
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His' angry paſſions that roſe to frenzy, did not — the Book VI. 

ſparks of his genius, nor the barbarities to which he gave way, ky ag 

ſtifle his taſte for muſic, poetry, and the gentle arts. He not only 

admired and encouraged them; but compoſed verſes himſelf; ; 
and thoſe he wrote in praiſe of Ronſard are reckoned equal to the 
beſt of that poet's odes. He alſo compiled a book on his favourite 
occupation of the chace. De Cipierre, a man well qualified for 
the office, was his governor; but by his early death, Charles was 
left to the tutory of himſelf, and became chiefly attached to the 
count de Retz. He was too unequal and wild in his temper to 
have cordial friends, or to be guided by favourites. His preceptor 
was James Amiot, a butcher's ſon of Melun; whoſe knowledge of 
| Latin and Greek having recommended him' to this employment, 
he was rewarded by Charles with the office of grand almoner and 
promoted to the biſhoprick of Lizieux. In his perſon he was tall, 
but not well ſhaped +. His head being a little inclined to one 
ſide, his ſhoulders were bent, and his legs thin and diſproportioned. A, 

The bile of his conſtitution often tinged his eyes with yellow, and 
: which added to their haggard look. His mien was fierce, and his 

complexion pale. Yet upon the whole, his gait and ee | F; 


were ſtately and majeſtic, 


War x he 1s conſidered as a ſovereign, we ought. to take into 
the view of Charles's character, that of his ſituation, which was in 
many reſpects unhappy and diſadvantageous. His youth bred up 
in the midſt of civil broils, the antipathies contracted againſt a part 
of his ſubjects at that early age, and the inevitable aſcendancy of | 
the queen mother over him, were circumſtances that debaſed the 
talents he had for — and obſtructed his application and 


| | . + Matthieu, p. 77. 
Vor, II. 80g 8 l improvement 
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Particular 

5 -anecdotes of 
his character, 
and of his 
reign. 


Box VI. Week them. Such wee she 


that a prince of greater genius and more virtues, — 


ceſſary to the miſchiefs and ignominy it produ 


wid g gache, and outdid in boldneſs, ac 


rr horſe- chaine, and 


Dro ted nt of the in: 
dom, that it cannot be ſuppoſed,” for the moſt part of his reign, 


* 4 H 1 8 N 
1 


years and experience, could have found a remedy for it. Placed in 
the yortex of Catherine's Italian policy, he was hurried along win 
it ; and became unhappily, through the atrocity of his temper, ac+ 
bed. Excluded 
from the command of his armies, for which nature ſeemed to have 
qualified, him he could not at his years ſhew himſelf the intelli- 
gent Tegipotary and the wiſe. magiſtrate. - As the athletie and robuſt 
hk then in vogue, and had-a thare of hendur and fame, 
mſelf to the foreſts and the weods in purſuit of the 
ivity and vigilance; the moſt 
. He got a forge erected for him, where 


other pieces of ſmith· work. He valued himſelf on the talent of 
coining the different pieces of ſpecie; and falſifying the crown, 
the double ducat, and the teſtoon, with the greateſt art. When 
he ſhewed one of them to the cardinal of Lorain for lis appro- 


bation, „Ah Sir, ſaid the prelate, you can do whatever; you 
pleaſe, for you always carry your pardon in your oτπun pocket. T 
this incefſant action, and ſmall delight in the cabinet, it was owing,” 


that Villeroy, his ſecretary, was frequently ordered by him to ſign 
the diſpatches of ſtate, which had been always done before by the 1 
king himſelf, and from this faulty precedent, the ſecretaries aftet- 


| wards are reckoned to have confinued the practice T. From the 
continual broils of the tate, another innovation became weber, | 


which was that of a complete regiment of guards, belides the arch- Fo 


* Brantome, p. 29. I Henault, p. 347. +4 Mattnieu, ibid. . 
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we may judge, by what i is averred of Charles's retolations in the 
latter part of his reign, after the departure of his brother 
jato Poland, he had not only ſeen the errors and abuſes of his go- 
verntnent, but had a full purpoſe to corrett them, and regulate 
his cabinet councils in a different manner. It appears certain, 


thavhe entertained upon reflection a thorough diſguſt at the ma- 
ſacres, and bore no good will to thoſe who had involved him in 
the horror and infamy of them. Having cauſe to be diſſatisfied 
with the queen mother's uſurpations of authority, and her partiali- 
ties to his brother, he is ſaid to have deſigned to have got rid of 
her influence in the ſtate, by ſending her Un u i ne ing of 
Poland: He had diſcernment fufficient to convince him, that; ab- 


ſtracting from religious motives of diſſention, the two families of 
orency were the fupports of faction, and em- 


Guiſe and Montmore 
broiled the ſtate by their enmities; and it is alledged, that he 


intended to take meaſures for the reduction of their power *. His 
diſlike of the duke of Guiſe, and his deſire of mortifying PIO ap- 
| peared), in various inſtances ; ſome inſolencies the duke ſhewed, 
having: provoked, Charles's ſpleen and reſentment againſt him. 
Upon his death bed he expreſſed the ſentiments of a king con- 
cernedifor the future welfare of his people, He ſpoke: feelingly 

of the unhappy fituation of princes in minority + and ſaid, that 
- pleaſed. to die without an heir, than to leave the 


kingdom th, e, under age; when France ſtood i in need of a man 
By his queen Elizabeth of Au- 


he was 


to redreſs her many calamities.“ 


#14 


ers, the antient attendants» on the king and the palace . But if Roo VI. 


1574. 


ſtria, he had a daughter who ſurvived him but a ſhort time, He 


Was knoun to have but one miſtreſs, named Mary 1E mn ä 


* Matthieu, p. 378. F Brantome, P. 21. 
V . daughter 


4 1 De Serres, Sully, Thuan. 


4 


s 
1574. 


Bdbr vl. 9 auger of a listet af police in Orleans, by whom he had a 


1 765 of HOW Pt RWNCET i 


ſon; Uiphified firſt with the title of grand prior, and then of count 
&Avergne . Its rematked as a ſingularity by father Daniel, that 
the counts ſecond ſpouſe was alive a hundred and thirty years after 
the death of Chiles. her ſtep⸗ father. He was entombed with lit. 
tle ceremony, and before the convoy of his funeral reached St 
Denis, there remained about it, only Brantome, four other gentle 


* 


mien af the win wee and the ere of n en ON) 
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me hillory.- 


the ſucceſſiwe civil wars, and the almoſt perpetual turbulence of 
this reigti a eo uſive deolamation on the miſeties of che kingdom 
may be omitted. In teviewing them, we may juſtly eommiſerate 
a tation naturally humane, ingenious in the culture of arts; at- 
tachedt to their kings, and poſſeſſed of the generous ſpirit of va- 
jour hoſe unhappy fate it was, to deviate in a great degree 
from thls character; and immediately after the' flouriſhing reigns: 
of Francis Fand Henry II. to undergo that ſtrange and barbarouss 
transformation, which is always conſequent to the prevalence of 
religious fury and inteſtine factions. When France ſeemed to be 
the nation in Europe, which, from the temper of her government 


and her people, promiſed” the faireſt to take the lead in arts and 


arms; the adherence to one erroneous principle- about religion, 
and the exerciſe of violent perſecutions, marred her progreſs. The 
practice of this enithufiaſtical rule of government agitated the ſtate- 


and nation, and produced theſe ontrageous and defolating wars, 


that we have deſcribed. Fed by the flame of them, the original 
hatred againſt the proteſtants increaſed; and it became a point oß 


Þ Ibi?, p. 1014. Heng alt p. 346. 


honour 
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honour with the ſtate, as well as a principle an 


413 


|; the vulgar, tot Book, VI. 


haye them, by any means, utterly deſtroyed. | To conſummate. 


the various attempts made for this end, at length, by a vindictive: 


princeſs, the maſſacres were perpetrated. The conſequences of this 
execrable; meaſure was not apprehended fully. by Catherine, of 
Medicis. By authorizing the ferocious rage of the violent catho- 
lies, it confirmed the claim of their leaders to predominancy in 
the ſtate. The juſtification of the maſſacres, to which the king 


and court were conſtrained, eſtabliſned the creed of the populace, 
and furniſhed the Guiſes with plauſible arguments in favour of 


their political doctrine; that the government ought to go on to 
extirpate and deſtroy, and to make an end as it had begun, An- 
tent always on temporary artifices, without ſtudying the more per- 
manent rules of adminiſtration, Catherine finiſhed her eſſays on the 
government of the kingdom, under Charles IX, by:perſecuting; . 
the Montmorencies, as conſpirators, with the duke of Alengon 
againſt the ſtate. In this manner, from the view. 'of difabling the 5 


: proteſtants from all oppoſition, and removing every impediment in 
the way of her favourite ſon's acceſſion to the crown; Catherine 


abandoned altogether her former fundamental maxim of preſery- : 


ing a balance among the parties. It was manifeſt, that unleſs 


the future king was capable of exerting a more than common 
meaſure of genius and authority, the ponderating power on obe 


ide was ſo great, that the royalty and the ſtate would be carried 


forcibly, along with it. A few years of the enſuing reign only: 
paſſed, when this natural event took place, by the origin of the 
catholic: league 3. of which all the principles and cauſes were already; 
engendered and matured in the, kingdom. To above twenty 


years more of civil broils was the kingdom of- France config ned by 


it; as if providence had intended a long and fignal punid at of 
1. | A Lo 


3 nis FR LA Nn 1 
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| been delineated it remains: only to give ſome account of the cuſ- 
toms, manners, laws, literature and taſte in the ſeiences and arts, 

which, prevailed i in that ra of the monarchy. | Some partivulars 

relative to them, that have been ſuperficially mentioned in the 

courſe of the Ne vel he mur Musch * theſs dene 


remarks. 


” 
* * 
0 * 
* x 
P ps * 


1 upon the . Tur abe of 105 6 eour 1171 hand es, wer 5 the fame with * | 
=.” Mol they had been i in the reigns of Fr ancis I. and his fon * luttead of 
the grand ſhows of the antient Cout's plenteres, to which: on certain 
holy days, « all the great nobility reſorted: ; inſtead of the diſtaſte of | 
magnificerice, into which the court fell after the devaſtations of 
the kingdom in the reign of Charles VII. and that continued 

| under Lewis XI. and the two following reigns ; a ſpecits of 0 mp 
and luxury, ſuited to the more cultivated genius of the monarch, 
and the affluence of the ſtate, was introduced by Francis; and 
ſerved as the model of the courtly entertainments for a long time 
after, | His example in rendering the court a receptacle for the 
laffics, and mixing their gallantry with its ſplendid amuſements ; 
Was not only followed by Catherine of Medicis, . but, voluptuous 
> well as political, ſhe propagated the taſte for expence, in equi- 
page and finery of every kind among the courtiers, from a deſite 
to pleaſe and be entertained ; and alſo with the view of mollifying 


their, hardy and magrtioh temper by theſe allurements. _ Aſſemblies | 


| 3 Le Gendre, ibid. p. 17. 
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IN THE RETCN or enAx Es IX. us 


of the dames at balls, plays, and Teſtivitles, Bark uſual at court ; . VI. 4 
and a part of its expence conſiſted in the preſents and liberalities 


they received. They ſuperintended the matches made at the 


ring, the feats of agility, and all the martial ſports and exerciſes of 


the nobility. ' Catherine often carried the retinue of her Sirens to 


the camp, and i in the ney conferences the held in the courſe of 


the civil wars, her parties of pleaſure and her balls frequently 


_ contraſted the warlike exploits: Every cavalier-owned his flame 
and his vows to ſome miſtreſs, and went forth elevated to the 


x 
Sr 


campaign with ſome badge of her favour to him. It has been 


obſerved that the' Gothic nations were tenacious of their cuſtoms ; 


and thoſe eſpecially of the martial kind were tranſmitted from age 
to age. Such conſtant attachment was ſhewn by moſt of. them to 


the feats of arms called Tonrntaments or Fouſts. Their * origin is 
traced back to the fifth century, and it is certain, the F rench 


Hiſtory affords examples of them in the reign of Charles the bald. 


Though more than twenty princes are reckoned to have periſhed 
in them, they ſtill maintained their reputation through many 
reigds Ell that of Henry II.; whoſe death did not altogether put 
a ſtop to them +. Eight or nine months after the firſt civil war, 
there was a tournament at Fontainbleau, which, contrary to a 
vow he had made, after what befel her huſband, the queei 
mother permitted. At the entrance of the barrier, or liſts, called 
the Pas d. Armes then held by the prince of Conde, and the duke 
of Nemours, a hermitage was erected. Here the e 
who tefired acceſs to the martial combats, preſented themſelves, . 
and received an anſwer to their petition from one in the habit of a 
hermit; In the tournaments mer. generally uſed lances 1 


ie, p; $55 + Wanken Ege de. Calbe ix, Tom. iv. p. 4 
* = heads 
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BoOE VI. heads 6f i iron, ang, ſwords: without an edge or point 1. Thel an- 
— — nunciation of them as made Wich great formality, by the heralds 
at arms. Two or more judges of the liſts were appointed, and all 
the rules of chivalcy were obſerved in the conduct of them. Scaf- 
folds were raiſed around the incloſed ground for the fpeRators, 


where the ladies occupied the firſt places; and many of the cere- 


monies having a reference to their honour, they diſtributed prize 

among the victors. They were the theatres of the martial ages, 

in which the young nobility ſhewed their addreſs in arms,” and 

their other accompliſhments, and learned to acquit themſelves i in 

every circumſtance of their, behaviour a8 became true Knights. 

Much the ſame forms took place in what came to be named the 

5 Pas d Armes, though this ſpecies of the tournament which ob- 

. 105 tained i in the reign of Charles IX. was leſs magnificent, aud being 

. leſs crowded with combatants, was expoſed to fewer accidents, 

As the tournaments declined, carouſals and warlike ballets were 

| ſubſtituted | in their room. At this period, the judicial duels of the 

feudal times were exploded ; though examples of them were be- 

held o late as the reigns of Francis and Henry; and it may be 

obſerved from ſome paſſages in the preceding hiſtory, that the 

princes of the court ſo far retained the idea of their legality, as to 

make uſe of the public challenge to the proof . of arms, for the 

vindication- of their honour, When now: they were no longer 

permitted, the point of honour began to be decided by private 

duels, which prevailed during the civil wars of France to an exceſ- 

five pitch. By the number of ſeconds often employed, they be- 

came petty combats ; and no prohibitions prevailed to ſuppreſs 
their pernicious rage. 


6 a0 i Le Gendre, p. 50, Matthieu, p. 203. 3 FE 
fo Is 


IN THE REIGN OF” OHWRT/ES 1X any 
WE i8 certain, as 4 celebrated writer affirms,” that virtue * ig not Nee VI. 


the eſſential prineiple of monarchical government. In its antient 
models, which were almoſt wholly deſpotic, regard to virtue as a 
political principle could never be maintained, nor its intereſts ſup- 
ported. NKenophon's Inſtitutions of Cyrus, hardly calculated for a 
a prince of Perſia, appear an unſuitable ſyſtem for an emperor! of 

Media and of Babylon. In the Gothic monarchies and ſtates of 


Europe, the want of all political diſcipline but that of war, the 


ſurrender of the education of youth to parental tutory, and other 
circumſtances may be ſaid to have excluded virtue as a principle 
of government; at leaſt the heroic virtue of the antient common- 
wealths cbuld not be ſuppoſed ta ſubſiſt in them. Inſtead of pub- 


lic laws regulatiog the education and the manners, inſtead of the 
ſchobls of ptactical virtue; which formed a part of their conſtitu- 
tion, chivalry became the guide and the incentive to virtuous con- 


duct; and a prineiple called Honbür, unknown in the antient 
Philoſop y, and undefined in the modern, aſſumed the place of 


virtut irſelf. In the ſpeculation upon the manners of the Gothic 


Kingdoms, for a long period, the prevalence of the ſpirit of chi- 


val ry, and- the: efficacy of the principle of honour ought to be con- 


ſidered· At the period under conſideration, chivalry had droopt, 
and being only kept alive by the veſtiges of the tournaments, ſunk 


into difrepute along with them. But its mirrours being preſerved 


in the romances, and highly admired, both the ſentiments and 
manners of the nobility and gentry were generally grounded upon 


them. Its preſcribed veneration of the tender ſex was indeed con- 


verted into gallantry. Their admiſſion to the court and to conſtant 
intercourſe and Tamiliarity with the men, made them no longer 


e 


4 I, Efprit tes Loix, liv. iii. chap. 5. . 3 
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Boon VI. goddeſſes, or only terreſtrial: ones. The antient knights wert 2 


ſpecies of veſtals in chaſtity. compared witts the ſubfequent- preten- 
ders to chivalry, To inſpire the amorous paſſion became the vanity 


of the dames *, who boaſted of the number: of their conqueſts, as 
the men did of their warlike feats. While the modeſty of nature 


was turned into affectation, and ſenſible paſſĩon defpiſed, the re- 
ſtraints of prineiple, the manners were corrupted more than 


fofte ned. The diſſolution appeared in the poetical compoſitions. of 


the times, and the libertine ſonnets. But this effect of the con- 


ſtitution of a court of ladies, was agreeable to the natural gallantry 


of the F rench nobility, and to the policy of the kings F. Fran- 
cis I. faid, that the ladies made the gentlemen of his court as brave 


as their ſwords. The efficacy of the principles of honour, which, 


r 


in the deficiency, of all others, became. the ſprin 
narchies, Was, favourable to the. improvement of che manners; 
but it was too vague, ſelfiſh. and, whimfcal to give them a regular 
caſt, and to fix them. It may be faid to have communicated a 


certain pride to the virtues, by making mens ſentiments the original 
and the meaſure of them, without regard to extraneous laws or 


dictates. It iHuſtrated the characters of men, by rendering them. 
polite without meanneſs, brave. without inſenſibility, humane and 


generous without affectation, and loyal without ſervility. Several : 
of the characters we have deſcribed muſt. be allowed to have had: 


ſuch qualities belonging to them. The behaviour of the duke of 
Guiſe to the prince of Conde when taken priſoner; the treatment 


| of la Noue by the catholic chiefs, and their general eſteem of bim, 
and the anſwers made by thoſe who refuſed to obey the king's 
orders for the maſſacres, are examples. of them. Butas in the hiſ- 


tories s of the civil and bln 26 wars oe all nations, the nou. view 


of 


ing ob modern mo- 6 


N 
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of the character of the French gives a picture of barbarity, in which Book VI. 


civil manners and humanity being ſubverted; their valour and con- 
tempt of death only appears heroic and laudable. 


"Is a re reign, ſuch as that of Charles IX. it is furprifing to find 3 a 
new birth given to the French laws. To the ſignal capacity and 
endowments of the chancellor and de I'Hoſpital, the kingdom of 
Fr rance, as has been obſerved, owed this obligation. He died i in 


the month of March 1573, about the ſeventieth year of his age, 


the more entitled to the character of a legiſlator and a patriot, that, 
though the court ſcarce endured his probity and virtue, the warlike 
nobles deſpiſed, it, and the violent party | hated his counſels ; he 


alſiduouſſy employed his authority i in the functions of his office, to 


the general benefit of his country. In order to give ſome view 
of the ſtate of the F rench laws, and of the procedure of Juſtice i in 
civil affairs hf it would be requiſite to trace the hiſtory of the 
feudal. maxims that prevailed in it, and became the original of 
laws, relative to the tenures of land- property, to the rights of i its 
inheritance. or ſucceſſion, to its alienations and entails, which ſab- 
ſiſted Tong after the ſubverſion of the feudal policy. Haring! in- 
cluded in the hiſtory | of two reigns, ſo many explications of the 
political conſtitution of the French monarchy, as are ſeldom found 
in che compaſs of ſuch a ſhort period; we ſhall not ſwell it further 
in the concluſion, by entering into this deduction of the laws. 
It ſhall 6nly be obſerved, in compliance with curioſity on this 
ſubject +, that the law of entails in France was, at the time of the 
ſtates of Ocleans, controverted by the nobility ; defirous more of 
the power and freedom of alienating their eſtates, than of the 


honour of tranſmitting them in their families, Having eagerly 


= L/Efprit des Loix, kr. xxx. Chap. I. Boul. let. 12. Henault, Pe 332, 
H h h 2 ſilicited 
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The laws, 
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Boon Vl. | Goliched the reduction of it; He ſubſſitution of beirs was limited 
ä to three degrees. Put it appears ihat the chancellor and the cham- 
bers of the parliament had rather yielded to the importunity bf the 
nobles than. followed their own ſentiments, in this reſtriction of 
the law. of entails * By another ſtatute paſſed at the fame time, 
5 | b. "ſeem to have contributed a fort of compenſation for this 
1 to of them. It was ordained, that mothers ſhould be 
excluded from inheriting on. the death of their children their pater- 
| nal eſtates; 3. regulation which plainly tended to the maintainance 
of antient families. | Without pretending to a regular commentary 
by on the famous edit of Mowlins,, of which a general account has 
been already given; 5 it will be be ſufficient, to take notice, that the 
i object of. ſeyeral of its ſtatutes was, to ſhorten law Proceſſes and to 
a leſled. the number of appeals, and even of the courts of juſtice +. 
| T be offices of judicature being rendered perpetual and ſaleable in 
| _ the reign of F rancis I. the revenue ariſing from them was looked 
5 upon, as a golden mine by the court, which added daily to their 
number. In, the reign of Francis II. the chancellor Oliver got an 
edict publiſhed, impowering the Judges of. the ſupreme and infe- 
 Tior « courts upon * a vacaney in them, to nominate to the king three 
| competitors o of approved knowledge and integrity, that his majeſty 
"might fix upon one of them. This rule did not take effect, and 
the venality and the abuſes ſtill continuing, 1Hoſpital endeavoured 
to check the enormous inereaſe of law ſuits, by an edict obliging 
N the pleaders © of cauſes to confi ign a ſum of money before they were 
heard, which was forfeited i in caſe they were found litigious proſe- 
\ - cutors 1. It was paſſed in the parliament of Paris with much 
| d Miculty ; ; and, after ſeven years, fell into diſuſe. Tt was an exceſs 


| | 25 — Marthieu, p. 379. --+ Le Gendre, p- 56. Thuan. lib. xxiy. p. 496. 
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in the deſign of preventing proceſſes, | as the expences of the law Book vi. 
itfelf are a ſufficient reſtraint, and had too much the appearance * 
of purchaſing juſtice, which the ſtate owes f. In every lordſhip or 
barony that was not royal, only one court of juſtice was permitted 
by the edict of Moulins. The abuſe of eccleſiaſtical monitories was 
reſtrained, by a prohibition to iſſue them, except for crimes and 
a ſcandals of a public nature. As the laws improved, the aid of the 
church i in civil affairs was leſs wanted. It is remarkable, that the 
acts of court were ordered to be ſubſcribed by the parties. Vet 
| the procedure of juſtice in the remoter corners of the kingdom 
| might render the feudal form neceſſary k. It was decreed, that in 
8 civil matters the proof of facts by witneſſes only, without a written 
"4 deed or. obligation, ſhould-not be ſuſtained, where the tranſactions 
exceeded the value of a hundred livres. In a commercial ſtate, 
uhis; regulation would be inconvenient. All irrecoverable deeds of 
-gift were required to be entered within four months in the neareſt 
public regiſter, otherwiſe they were held null and void. The 
5 propriety: .of this rule appears, by its being adopted in different 
countries. A debtor, four months after the intimation of the 
ſentence againſt him, might be arreſted, and kept i in priſon, till 
-he made. the ceſſio bonorum. This law has the reſerve and tar- - 
dineſs of the feudal procedures and the N of dhe Roman {og 
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Tus 13 17 5 which v were publiſned at different times, 
| have a reference to the political government f. The ſtatute for 
changing the computation of the beginning of the year, from 
Faſter-Sunday, which was a moveable feaſt, to the firſt of u- 


8 1 Hedault: ibid, 17 1 Thuan, lib, * ii. P: 78a. | 4 Ibid. lib, XXxxIv. p. 703- 
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ary, was much oppoſed i in ths court of parliament, though the 
reckoning from the feaſt of Aſcenſion now only took place i in civil 
affairs, and was evidently incommodious by its mutability. Obſti- 


nate adherence to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, could only excite contradic- 


tion to ſo proper a reformation. It was enacted, that no new books 


ſhould be printed, or publiſhed without an inſpection of them, 


and-a licence granted by ſome commiſſioners of the privy council. 
The penalty was death and confiſcation, New books had been 
often formerly laid under ſevere prohibitions by the parliament; 


but this groſs addition to the penal laws was intended to reſtrain 


heretical productions, and  licentious libels on the adminiſtration, 


that then appeared. Particular conjunctures of government haxe 
_ often given riſe to erroneous and improper general laws. It was 


prohibit 'by a ſtstute, | to project new buildings. upon, the ſireets 
of Paris. A court for commercial affairs was inſtituted i in the 


metropolis, conſiſting of a prefident and four conſuls, elected out 


of the body of the burgeſſes. It was impowered to determine all 
cauſes fumimarily and without appeal, which did not go \ beyond. the 
value of five hundred livres. When the queſtion exceeded this ſum, 


the judgment ſtill paſſed, upon bail given by the prevailing, party, 


to anſwer to an appeal that might be brought before the parlia- 
ment. From jealouſy of their privileges, and. their actiuity to haue 


all law ſuits ſubjected to their cognizance, the counſellors of par- 


liament long debated the erection of this court; but they could not 


government, in oppoſition to that of the bulk of her people. 
From angular emergencies and accidents i in the civil wars, ſome 
queſtions 


, 


* 


hinder its eſtabliſhment, which ſoon gave occaſion to the inſtitut- 
ing of others on the ſame plan, in ſeveral cities of the kingdom. 
. France, with many natural incitements to commerce, has been 
checked from attaining all its advantages, by the genius of her 
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queſtions of law before the parliament would be rendered curious. Book VI. 
The following caſe mentioned by de Thou, Is an example. In the — 


battle of St. Denis, the vidame of Amiens and his fon being killed, a. 
diſpute aroſe among their heirs about the rights of ſucceſſion; and 
the deeifion turned upon a fact that could not be aſcertained. - The 
queſtion was, Which of the two had firſt expired? It was properly. 
determined by the parliament of Paris, that the order of nature 
ought, in ſuch caſes, to be made the rule of judgment, and Mate 
the father ſhould be ſuppoſed to have deceaſed before Os 90. 


T FE chief Kras of literature in the 8 . may . 8 


reckoned three +; one under Charlemagne, another about the re, 
time of Lewis VII. or the beginning of the twelfth century, and "> 

the third in the reign of Francis I. In the firſt of them there was 
x revival of the knowledge of the learned languages, and of the 
writings of the fathers of the church. 
importation of Ariſtotle's works from Greece, the metaphyſical, A 
philoſophy became the ſtudy of the men of genius; and in the. 
third , when the Latin of the univerſity was turned barbarous, and 
the Greek almoſt forgot; the ſtudy of both theſe languages was 5 
proſecuted with more attention and accuracy, and Profeſſors of ; 
them, and'of the oriental tongues, were eſtabliſhed in a college of 1 
royal foundation. It was then Budeus Turnebus, Peter Ramus 
Lambinus, Vatable, Mercerus Danezius, Durat and others, ren- 
dered themſelves famous proficients in claſſical learning, and other 
erudition. Moſt of them lived in the reigns of Francis II. and 

Charles IX. Danezius was preceptor to the firſt of theſe princes. 

It was , along the men of literature to give the Latin 


be Lib, 5 p. 835. | + Le Gendre, p. 35. 1 Paſquier, liv. ix. chap. I. 
termi- 
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Boox VI. termination to their names, and ſometimes to make them a cam 


pound of Roman and Greek epithets. Their works ſhewed how 
much they plodded in theſe languages, and what undigeſted ſtore of 
erudition, men confined all their lives within the walls of colleges, 
were capable of compiling by their labours. A diſpute that aroſe 


about the euchariſt in the middle of the eleventh century between 


two divines, Berenger, archdean of Angers, and Lanfranc, prior 
of the abbey of Bec, had given ſuch a new caſt to theological con- 
troverſy, as laid a foundation for the growth of ſcholaſtic. divinity, 


The firſt of theſe diſputants, hard puſhed by his adverſaries argu- 


ments from ſcripture and the fathers, had recourſe to the logics of 


Ariſtotle, and defended himſelf with ſucceſs by ſophiſm and ſub- 


tile diſtinctions 1. He was followed in this tract by Abelard, and 


de la Poree, biſhop of Poictiers, the former having a genius that 


qualified him to ſhine in metaphyſical diſputation... Abelard deter- 
mined to reduce the grounds of theology, and all the ſciences 
within the province of logic, laid down the dangerous poſition, 
that nothing was to be believed but what could be proved by rea- 
ſon. He could not, however, ſave himſelf and his metaphyſical 
philoſophy, from along perſecution. Though it gained reputation, 
the men of wit only favoured it. At, length, after the works of 


Ariſtotle had been burnt by a council at Paris, and the reading of 
them prohibited under the menace of excommunication, the com- 
mentaries of St. Thomas and othets on the famous ſentences of 


” Peter Lombard, produced a ſurpriſing revolution in favour of meta- 
| phyſics. Ariſtotle, ſo long perſecuted, obtained a complete 
triumph 1 in his turn. All other principles of ſcience being pro- 
Kkribed by the parliaments of France; he — as the prince of 


+ Ibid. liv, vi. chap. 17. Le Gendre, p. 36. 
Philo- 
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philoſophers, in the univerſity, and in the ſchools. Every point Book VI. 


of divinity being attempted to be explained from his categories and 
logical diſtinctions dreſſed up in the modes and figures of his ſyllo- 
giſms, the ſyſtem of it was ſwelled into immenſe volumes. The 
peripatetic philoſophy thus incorporated with the theological ſyſ- 
tems, was defended with equal zeal, as the catholic faith. The 
improvements in literature under Francis I. cauſed little diminution 
of its honour *; though Romus had the boldneſs to controvert its 
eſtabliſhed credit. He drew upon himſelf the reſentment of the 
Sorbonne and of his colleagues, and having undergone a perſecu- 
tion, was obliged to make a ſubmiſſive confeſſion of his temerity. 


But his delinquency being ſtill remembered by a ſpecies of men, 


who never forgot their enmities, he was dragged out of a cell, 
where he lurked, at the maſſacre of Paris, and cruelly affaflinated. 
The ſhocking account of his fate ſtruck Lambinus with ſuch terror, 
that he never recovered from it, and died in a few weeks. In the 
ſtudy of the civil and common law, a great progreſs was made, and 
ſeveral laborious commentators on Juſtinian appeared; of which 
Goveanus and Cujacus were the moſt eminent +. The long life and 
aſſiduous application of the latter enabled him to outdo the moſt 
voluminous of his competitors in fame. Mercerus, du Moulins, 
and Baldouin, had alſo their ſhare of reputation in the ſame ſcience. 
Several of the counſellors of parliament, diſtinguiſhed for their 
capacity and literature, have been mentioned; and, beſides other 
proofs that the knowledge of antient hiſtory and of the antiquities 
of the Gothic kingdoms was generally cultivated among them, it 
may be reckoned a remarkable one, that Paſquier, who was only 
2 counſellor, and the king's advocate in the chamber of accounts, 


* Paſquier, liv. ix. chap, 18. Thuan. p. 1055, + Ldid p. 758. 
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compoſed a work ſo learned and inſtructive on the ſubject of the 
hiſtory of his country. Beſides the preſident de Thou, whoſe 
learning and judgment joined with his manners, were Wor- 


thy of the beſt ages; Paul des Foix, Anthony, Fumsee, and 


Pibrac, were celebrated for their general erudition and their ota- 


| tory in various embaſſies, Moſt of the eminent civilians and 
lawyers, as well as the churchmen, ſhewed themſelves adepts ia 


Latin poetry. In general, among theſe two orders of men, the 
thirſt for letters and diligent ſtudy prevailed, and to them tearn- 
ing was wholiy confined. The nobility. diſdained to be its yotaries, 
and few of them counted it. worthy; of their patronage. While 
Ariſtotle's phyſics, or natural philoſophy hid the ſyſtem, and pres 


vented all enquiries into the proceſs: of nature; differtations: on His 


principles of firſt matter, ſubſtantial ae and privutibn, filled the 
volumes on this ſeience with jargon. The principles of true phi 


1 Seh, deduced from obſervations and experiments, were as little 


known to the learned as to the vulgar. To the ſtudy of Euclid, 
and ſome knowledge of the mathematics, that of judicial aſtrology, 
and of the occult ' ſciences, was joined, Moſt of the princes” and 
nobles had faith in divination by aſtrology ; and it was uſual with 


them to have their horoſcopes drawn. Belief in magic and 


enchantments prevailed along with this ignorant credulity *; and 
ſeveral of the hiſtorians of the times intimate their acquieſcence in 
the vulgar opinion of them. Queen Catherine had not ſuch con- 
fidence in her political arts as to believe they could over-rule thoſe 


of inchantment +. She had a portable 7a/i/man, compoſed for her 
by ſome diviners, which ſhe wore on her ſtomach. The piece of 


* Matthieu, p. 375. Brantome de-Henry II. 
05 + Addit, aux Caſtelnau, tom. i. liv, i. p. 284. i 
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parchment of which it conſiſted, was ſowed with ſeveral figures BOOK VI. 

and characters, and ſcraps of barbarous words, differently ſhnaded. 
The original itſelf is ſaid to be preſerved "—_ the ms of 

Mr. n auditor of accounts. | 
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Howes deficient i in other literature and arts, every « martial And tafte in 
age had its poets and ſongs. Without tracing back the original * 
of the French poems to the druids and bards of Germany, or inſiſt- 4 1 
ing on the warlike ſong of Roland, which may be derived from 9 
them, and was in uſe after the acceſſion of the Capetian family *, * 
it is more proper to obſerve that the ruſtic ſongs and fatirical dia- 
logues rehearſed by rymers, called Troubadour and Fatiſts in the 
twelfth century, and the inſtitution of a ſpecies of the antient Flo- 
ralia, by a woman of Thoulouſe, 132 5. propagated the taſte of 

poetical ſonnets of various kinds in the nation. The original 
Troubadaurs were natives of Provence, and their pieces were known, 
by the name of the Provencal Poems; which were more heroic, 1 
and of a ſuperior kind to thoſe of the Fatiſts. From the latter 1 * 
came the chants royaux, or the poetical diſputes for the prizes, the | 
| ballads, the rondelles and the paſtorals, which prevailed a long time 1 1 
as the beſt gifts of the muſes, together with the romances that Wl. 
began to be wrote. The reign of Charles V. which was the great 


epoch of theſe poems, alſo gave riſe. to the French dratna and 
theatre. The actors being erected into a company by letters 
patent, repreſented the myſteries of Chriſt's paſſion ; which, with 
ſome additional pieces, called Moralities, continued to be the thea- 
trical entertainment for more than a hundred and thirty years, | 
Though in the time of Lewis XII. ſome farces or comedies ere 
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Boox VI. wrote; the F rench drama received nd ſort of improvement, and 
— — continued in the reign of Francis I. under the direction of the a- 
termty of the paſſion, who only added ſome burleſque pieces to their 
moralities. But Molin de St. Gelais, Clement Marot, and du Bel- 
tai, then appeared, who produced madrigals, eclogues, epitaphs, 
| | and elogies, that were admired, and whoſe only merit was the 
ſoftening the harſhneſs of the French verſification. ' The taſte of 
rytaing became the univerſal mode, and in imitation” of the 
court, every cavalier wrote madrigals or ſonnets to enliven the ſere: 
nades of his miſtreſs. In the following reign, the poetical band 
became more numerous by the addition of Bolleau Jodelle,  Baif, 
Ronſard, de Bertas, and others, who being diſtinguiſhed above the 
reſt, were called the French Pleiades. Under Francis II. and 
Charles IX. their luſtre was complete. Jodelle was the dramatic 
poet, and produced two tragedies and two comedies. His Cleo- 
patra, together with a comedy, being acted at Paris T, he is faid 
to have been rewarded for this new entertainment by Henry II. 


with five hundred crowns. But the genius and the reliſh for ſuch 
compoſitions remained ſuſpended for a conſiderable time after this 


exhibition of them. Ronſard's poetry engroſſed the whole praiſe of 
the court, and the admiration of the age. With a genius moulded 
to its character, he was fertile and copious in his productions of 
odes, elegies, hymns, and love ſonnets; florid in his ſtyle, and 
decorated with the moſt ſtriking images and metaphors of the 
Greek and Roman claſſics, his vein appeared original to people 
who had only rude productions in their own language to compare 
with it. Pronounced both the firſt of French poets, and the 
greateſt that could ariſe ; the immortality that his contemporaries 


(43 7 


* Paſt er, ibid. chap. 6. and * ey n Brantome, tom. ii, 58, 
promiſed 


Ty 


lng duration o . 157271 

5 * ob 3 it may ho ee that the e of the cal: 
ſics and the admiration of them that prevailed, did not render the 
ſons of the. muſes, or other writers of the age, happy i imitators of 
them. For this excellency, neither the French language itſelf, 
nor the taſte of the authors, was ſufficiently cultivated, While 
Ronſard endeavoured to write in the manner of all the antient poets, 
and.“ was believed to have ſurpaſſed or equalled the whole, he was 


ſoon found. to be poſſeſſed of the true and improved genius of, none 
of them. Mixed metaphors, and obſcure or extravagant allegories, 
were adopted. as the beſt ornaments of verſe and proſe writing, and 
of rhetoric. Inſtead of reliſhing the regular compoſition and ſim- 
plicity of the Greek and Roman plays; ſome of which were tranſ- 
lated; the romances of the preceding ages, and thoſe which were 
ſtill wrote, gave the model of all public entertainments; and, tho 
the heroes of chivalry were not actually introduced on the ſtage, 
the various ſhews were generally either an imitation of their feats, 
or ſome figure of the antient Roman and Grecian ſports, blended 
together with the Gothic kind. The feſtivals, prepared for moſt 


of the kings and princes of Europe, in their proceſſions through 


provinces and great cities, were all of this nature. Thoſe per- 
formed in honour of Philip, prince of Spain, when he came into 
Flanders, are famous for their magnificence . The queen of 

Hungary, when ſhe entertained the emperor and his court at Ma- 
rimont, exhibited the ſiege and defence of a town; and one of 
the chief incidents was the raviſhing ſome of the principal ladies 


* Paſquier, ibid. | | + Brantome; ibid, 
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Book VI. of . court; which turned out afterwards to be atchieved by their 
— huſbands in maſque. The jouſts and martial combats were often 


conducted in maſquerade, and ſuch emblematical pageantry. When 


the duke of Nemours and the grand prior of France, run at the 


ring in the time of Francis II. the firſt appeared in the garb of a 
burgeſs's wife, with her hood and gown' of black woolen ſtuff, 


and her girdle, a large purſe, and a vaſt bunch of keys hanging on 


each ſide. His ſteed was taught to go at two ſteps and a vault, | 
which improved the chime of the keys. The prior mounted 
on a barb, was dreſſed like an Egyptian woman, having her 


head covered with a broad trimmed hat, and a tobe and petticoat 


of velvet and taffety, well flounced. On his left arm he carried a 
monkey, ſwadled up like an infant. The maſquerades were 
frequent at court, and ſoon received their higheſt improvement. 
Though the beſt painters of Italy were brought i into the kingdom 


by Francis J. they made no diſciples. But ſome architects of repu- 


tation were formed under the great encouragement that prince gave 
to the arts; and, beſides the palace of the Louvre and other ſplen- 


did edifices built in his reign, and ſome that were reared after- 


wards by Catherine of Medicis, by artizans of the kingdom, the 
French boaſt that the Eſcurial of Madrid was planned and exe- 


cuted under Philip II. by Lewis de Foix, a Pariſian. In muſic 


the chief advancement was made by Claude Gaudimel, who ſet to 
various harmony the Pſalms tranſlated by Marot and Beza. 


© CoMPARED with the Italians, the French were inferior to them 
in all works of genius and taſte, Like the other nations, they yet 
had not only no painters, ſculptors, or muſicians, that could be 
named with thoſe of Italy in the pontificate of Julius II. and Leo X. 


but 


IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 
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but their poets: were not equal to Petrarche, Baceace or Arioſto; Book VI. 
nor any of their hiſtorians to Guicciardin and Machiavet, until — 


Auguſtus do Thou publiſhed his maſterly work. Beſides ſome valu- 
able old authors, ſuch as Proiflart and Joinville, the beſt hiſtorical 
pieces wrote in the French language were the Memoirs. of Philip 
dei Comihes, and of Martin du Bellay. Next to them may be 
reckoned Pope: Liniere and Caſtelnau; the one remarkable 
for exactneſs and impartiality, and the other far purity of ſtyle, 
. order and perſpicuity. Brantome, without aiming at method 
or deſign in his Memoirs, is agreeable; and in order to be 
acquaintcd with the courts of Francis I. Henry II. and the two 
ſucceeding princes, and with the mannersof the times, his accounts. 
of the illuſtrious characters are uſeful, and alſo afford ſome help in 
the military hiſtory. The number of commentaries and memoirs 
wrote in the courſe at the F rench civil wars, was immenſe ; and 
theſe that remain exceed what are to be found in any other nation. 
It was not only the contention between the catholic and proteſtant 
writers that created this multiplicity of them. It became a point 
of vanity among the military officers, as well as among the ſtateſ- 
men and people of the long robe, to have the campaigns they 
had made, and the actions in which their valour or conduct was 
conſpicuous, honoured by an ingenious narrative of them to the 


world. 
Tux hiſtory of the finances may be reckoned to commence 


from the reign of Francis I. * who at his death left the revenues 
of the crown, advanced to fourteen millions, forty-four thouſand 


* Sully, liv. xav. Recherches des finances, 
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Book VI. and one hundred livres. Under Henry II. the produce of them 
—— amounted to upwards of twelve millions. The mark of ſilver was 
valued at fifteen livres, and that'of gold at a hundred and twenty- 
two. In the civil wars the revenues were diminiſhed. Under 
Francis II. the produce was about eleven millions. In 1574, t the 
laſt year of Charles IX. they produced only eight millions ſix 
hundred thouſand livres; the mark of ſilver being ſeventeen livres, 


and that of gold two hundred. ws ee 07 
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FL RETS, baron des, character and in- 
human exploits of, ii. 16. Lucky repar- 
tee of a ſoldier of Monbriſon to 19. Lies 
with the baron de Monluc in cruelty, 20. 
Is taken priione: by the catholic party, 21. 
Enters their ervice, 1:9. 
Adron, a carpenter, his dangerous and labori- 
ous ſtratagem for putting the proteſtants in 
poſletiion of Niſmes, ii. 241. 


"a Inc art, vattle of,. between Henry V. ar: 


Eng land, and the French, i. 94. 
: Ale 0%, duke of, younger brother of Charles 


IX. favours the diſſentions in the duke of : 
 Anabapti As, in Normandy, their wild enthuſi- 


Anjou's army before Rochelle, ii. 366. 
Meditates an eſcape to England, ibid. Re- 
ceives an order from the king not to quit the 
kingdom, ibid. His behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, 16:4, His aſpiring views on the de- 
parture of his brother the king of Poland, 

387. Is made duke of Anjou, 395. En- 
ters into a plot with the proteſtants, but de- 
feats it by want of reſolution, ibid. Is con- 
fined, 296. His mean confeſſion, 397. 

Alexqndrini, cardinal, choſen pope H. 
See Pius V. 

Alua, duke of, is ſent by Philip with a Spa- 
nith army into the Netherlands, ii. 97. Ar- 
lives, 117. His cruel executions there, 
263. Defeats Lewis of Naſſau, ibid. Ob- 
ices the prince of Orange to diſband his 
army, 26. - Renders bunſelf odious by his 
arbitrary behaviour, 205. 


127. 


Lewis Requeſcenes, commandator of Cal- 
ule, 267, | 
Vou. II. 
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Angers, city of, 


Is ſuperceded by 


N. B. The Roman Numerals direct to the Volume, the Figures to the Page. 


Ambeiſe hiftory of the conſpiracy of, i. 269, 
&c. The town of, attacked by the remains 
of Renaudie's conſpiracy, 287. Cruel 
treatment of the aſſailants and captives, 10 d. 
Treaty concluded there, between the 0 
regent and the prince of Conde, ii. 

America, attempts of the F rench to dale colo- 
nies there, ii. 165. 

Amiens, league of, between the duke of Bed- 

ford, regent of France, and the dukes of 

Burgundy, Bretagne, &c. i. 98. Treaty 

of, between Lewis XI. and Edward IV. of. 

England, i. 129. Biſhop of, goes to Scot- 

land, to oppoſe the reformation, 242. 


aſm, i. 344. The proteſtants, why not 
diſpleaſed at their puniſhment, i. 345. 
taken by the catholics, and 
their cruelties againſt the proteſtants where, 
he 

Anjou, duke of, brother to Charles IX. infults 
the prince of Conde, ii. 96. Is appointed 
lieutenant general, 153. His promiſing cha- 
racter, 180. Commands the army againſt 
the prince of Conde, 186. Engages Conde 
near Laſignan, 187. Is attacked at Jaze- 
neuil, 188, His army ſuffers by the winter 
campaign, 190. Paſſes the Charente, 198. 
Attacks Conde's army, 200. Defeats 
and kills Conde, 203. Acts on the defen- 
ſive, 213. A detached party of his army 
| defeated at Roche la Belle, 214. Battle of 
Montcontour, 230. Reduces various pro- 
teltant garriſons, 236. The king arrives at 
the camp, 237. Undertakes the ſiege of St. 


KRK E Jean 
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de e 18. The: town- capitu- ſocĩate againſt Philip de Valois, and obtain 
His ay breaks up ilid. Un- the renewal of gþarters to them, 6. 
py gertzkes The ſtege f Rochelle, 361 Is 1 the maſſacre of the proteſtants' at 
cFelected king of Poland, 364, 777 Grants Faris, on the feaſt of that ſaint, reſolved. on, 
te Rochellers honourable terns, 364. A ii. 318. Preparations for, 319, Murder of 
review of ine MShteats and parties formed 4 8 7 324. Progreſs of the —— 
in his camp, 365. "Receives the Poliſh de- 325. The number killed, 332. A Jubi- 
legales fent to notify "His" eleQtion to the lee proclaimed by the conclave at Rome on 


., crown of Poland, 379. Is unwilling to go eee l e ee edi 0 
0 Poland} 380. His precaution to preſerve Baſil, eg of, the purport of i its decrees, i. 
bi right of© ſucceſſᷣon 40 the kingdom of 45 179. N 01 4 


2 1 382. Hs reception dy the eleftor Boyle, deafbs on his writings relating 0 the 
palatine, in his journey to Poland, 389. His maſſacre of Paris, ii. 352. 

200 reception i Poland, 390. Is crowned, 391. Bayonne, interview there, between Charles 
a Adel [Jaoghter of Francis, duke of Bre- IX. his mother, and queen Elizabeth of 
tugne, competition for eſpouling her, I. 144. pain, with the duke de Alva, ii) 82. 

Marien the srebduke Maximilian, by proxy, Bedfor, duke of, appointetiregent. of: France, 
bd. Sets this contract afide, and marries - caring the minority of Henty VI. of Eng- 
lle Charles VIII. Ting of France, 135 land, i. 98. League at Amiens concerted 
e „among the Franks, their office and do ibid. — —-— Bur- 


afgnity) Lehle, i 3. Their office and gundy, 90. Treatyſof Arras, $04} Dies, 106. 
big stichs pte to the bremen of fes, 8. Bale Pomponius de, ſent envoy 0 Swit-⸗ 


Ie of Bourbon; ſee Vendaſme, + -zerland to palliate the naſſacre of Paris, ii. 
Appendger an"enqu iry inw the origin & che 348. The effects af his repreſentations; 350. 
law of, i. 79. Bene and Fieſa, the origin of, explained, i. 


Ache, Frank, ordinance relating to, i. 1009. 4, Increaſe! ef, 26. Rendered * 5h 
Af mig nas, and Orleanois, two. actions in by Charles the bald, a7. 
0 France, an account of, i, 92. 6 eccleſiaſtical, fiate of thequeſtion as to 
ane lf of France, an account of it. 1. regal or clerical nomination to, i. 391. 
ee Dat,” battle of, between Coligni-an@ Bern, prince of; ſee Henry, bn og 
798 marſhaf de Toile; ii. ew 7723s Berry, duke of, brother of Lewis XI. -obtains 
"frets, weaty'of, f. 204. - Freaty: of between tk dutchy: of Notmandy, by the treaty of 
80 &wis XI a each! aximilian, 1 Conflans, i. 21. Loſes Normandy by his 
gg conteſts with the duke: of Brittany, 122. 
ma! . -Rebebe: 44 Aimalates Edward. II]. of Obtains a compenſation for the dutehy of 
England to aſſert his Sibiſions to the crown Normandy, 125. His conteſts with the 
of. Flabee, i; 60. Ab 3 duke of Burgundy, 126. is poiſoned, 127. 
511 ee del gates from all dale pete of Brza, his aceount of the behaviour of Henry 11. 
5! rance proeured'by Catherine de Medicis, i. of France at his death, i. 238. Attends the 
446. bs edict” relating to the nns, conference between the reformers and catho- 
nnn lies, at Poiſſi, 429. His character and 
| i, duke 46 is ſent to apple the paſſage ſpe: ch, 430. His letter to the queen mo- 
' >" of the dyke des Deux Ponts, to the prince of ther, explaining” his expreſſion - concerning 
Conde, ii. 289. Is po at (th A the euchariſt,, 433. His addreſs in turniog 
8. Wits * | the cardinal of Lorain's argument dack on 
him, 435. | 
B B ragues Renate, made chancellor of France, 
Baron of France, m a of diols: differences - ii, 287. | 
with Philip le Bel, i. 48. Grants made to, Biron, Armand de Gonmalrds,. his er. 
by Lewis Hutin, 50. The privilege of the ii. 137. Enables the duke of Anjou's army 
: mint do moſt of them, 51. Af to pais the Charente, 198. W_ 1 
"IR 


# # 


Fi 


ui, ITY of,” by this 8 aud Aen 
from the priuee of Conde, ii. 4. 
f Beall a companion of the * ayer at 
the ouncii of Notables! at Fomainbleau, be- 
ttays his ſecrets to the Guiſes, i. 322. 
Seen, charters of dog, when firſt 
granted to, i. 42. 
fi Borhecl, earb of, his Weender ii. 122. Be+ 
comes the favourite of Mary queen of Scot- 
Jand, ibid. Is tried for the ee of lord 
Doenhy, and his inſolence on being acquitted, 
123. Is married to the queen, 124. De- 
ſerts the queen in her difficulties, ibid. 
ene origin of the family of, i. 146. 
Domes into diſgrace by the behaviour of the 
duke Charles, 140. The princes of this 
_  -1thouſe diſtinguiſhed for their valour, 154. 
* Cardinal of, made governor of Paris, 
by the triumvirate, in che room of the mar- 
mal Montmorency. i. 455. 


— Charles duke/ of, made e 


1 France, i. 146. His character, 147. Ha- 
tied of Louiſa of Savoy to him, ibid. Is di- 


veſted of his patrimony by ther intrigues, 


e Leagee, with the emperor Charles V. 
an flies into Italy, ibid. Difinguiſhes him- 
ſelf at the ſiege of Marſeil;es:and battle of 
Pavia, ld. For the rel: of the n ſee 
Hunaoſme and Ci. 


N Anne du, his (peech Wade Maven, II. in 


i Emmen concerning the perfecution of 
"heretics, i. 209. The hiftory of his proſe- 
Caution, 258. Is executed, 259. His ex- 
"4 ecution haſtened onaccount of the. aſfaſſination 
; oa Anthony Minard, 262. | 
ges beſieged by the duke of Guile, and 
wer os defended [By Henjeſt D'Ivoy, ii. 10. 
„deen capitulation, 11. 
Bowdon, marſhal; appointed governor of 
Guienne, in the ſtead of the count de Can 
dale, it. 81. 8 
Brederade, brother to the prince of Orange, 
heads ''a confederacy in the Netherlands 
"IR Philip of Spain, ii. 113. Takes 
arms openly, 116. Is forced to fiy to Hol- 
- land; 17 
— Bretagne, the treacherous ſeizure and execution 
of fourteen nobles of, by Philip de Valois, 


4 i 60. Troubles at the cloſe of the ducal 
- reign of Francis, by means of. the duke of 


— and the miniſter Landois, 132. 
Competition for the marriage of Anne, eldeſt 
daughter ef F rancis, 134. Is annexed to 
4 17 by the mattiage of Anne to Chacles 
Bretig : gt of, — 792 ne Ul. of 
England, and the French, i, 77. 
Eri u che ton and port of, ſeized by, he baron 
de Lum; 260. ;: 98100 3 15 
Annen, after aſtacing. the maſlacre of Pas 
ris, is condemned as a traitor, ii, 349. Re- 
2 to confirm the alleged caplpliagy of Co- 
igni, ibid. liisst 
Brifac, Charles de. 7% Wer 8 his cha- 
racer, i. 2351 Is, with, difficulty, prevailed 
on to ſubſcribe to the trial of the prince of 
„Conde 308. Is made governor of Paris, 4.7 5. 
——— Timoleon de Coſſe, count de, his cha- 
racer, ii. 137. Defeats and kills vans, 
186. Is killed at the ſiege of Mycidan, 207. 


Briſſmet, niece of the biſhop, of Meaux, cru- 


_ elly murdered in the maſſacre of Tales ii. 
329. 


2 od 100 0 


F 2 * made conſtab le 0 of Fran, bo 


100. 


n John ** of, en 9 
Aſfaſſinates the, duke of Orleans, ibid. Is 


aſſaſſinated himſelf at an 8 the 

- Dauphin on the bridge of Montetea 

- Philip duke of, joins the Engli . 25 party, 
20 marries his ſiſters u;ith-the, duke of Bed- 

ford and the-carl of Richmond, hs 99. Con- 

dcludes a ſepatate peace with the kjog of 

| France at Arras, 104. His reconcilement 


7. 
_ 5 duke of, his . hy © Bp 5 . 


n with ee XI. and the duke 


of Berry, ibid. His proſperous ſituation, 
127. - Concludes: a league with Edward IV. 
of England and the duke of Berry, 128. 


Concludes a. treaty. at Vervins with. Lewis, 
130. His death, 2614; Hiſtory ohbigdaugh- 


ter Mary, ibid. 
Burning chambers, the Re of, 1. 263, 


i | * 
Caen, battle of, n Edward II. of Eng- 
land. and de — conſtable of — 
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Gala beſi ad by the duke of Guiſe, and taken 
rom the Engliſh, i. 16. 


Calvin, John. the reformer, his character as a 

writer, j. 192. The effects of his writings 

in France, 493. His PEER ciroulated at 
705 207. d: 68 an; 

| Capet,, Hugh, dike: of; the ile os none af. 


518 11 


ſumes the royalty; i. 28. Te The ve of 


the feudal ſyllem under bim, 29 


Capetian, kings of France, by what means their | 
Fer geſe Greser ue, hg bead. eſtabliſh-. 


ments, i. 14 163 
Calinir, duke; ſon of the, clin? . 


_ marches: with, | levies; to the aſſiſtance of the 
Joins Conde's 


ae of Condé, ii 150 


; my, 155 His manifeſto, 160. Is diſ- 


ed in Saeed ad the peace: af lutte, 0 
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Coftclran,.. 
2g inſt che Guiſes, is deceived- by the pro- 
Ee of. the duke, of Nemours, i. 283. FS 


griſonèed in chains, 284, Invalidates the 
1 Mazere and Raunay, e. 2018 


EX A 290. Oc 1 TT aa 23 $360 
Catherine de Medicis 3 3 ſee Medicisc:. M 
 Chantanay), ambaſſador from Philip IL of Spain; 
to Charles IX. of France, endeavours to fo- 
ment the diftraQions of that kingdom, ii. 46. 
Charlemagne. a review. of the ſtate; of France, 
at his time, i. 15. His character, ibid, 
Ho he was enabled to extend his conqueſts, 
16. His regulation of the national aſſom- 


1 18. Reforms. the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, . 20. Is crowned emperor of the 
BE YH Aﬀaciates his three ſons. in the 


ſorereigoty 9 07 him, and makes a { paxtiuon 
of; the. monarchy among them, 22. His 
prudence in this partition remarked, ibid. 
T wo of. his ſons die, and the third, Lewis 
king of Aquitaine, declared. his ſucceſſor, 23. 
Cbanbeg the bald, his battle with the emperor 
Lotharius at Fontenay, i. 25. His con- 
ceſſions to the pope ſor the inveſtiture of the 
P dignity, 1bid,.. 
eneral inheritance of hefs, 2 
Charles the ſimple, his whale roy al domain en- 
groſſed i into ſeven principal fiets, 1, 28. 


father John, i. 65. Is diſcancerted by the 
preſumptuous claims of te e ſtates general, on 
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Paſles a law for yy 


Dauphin of France, ſeizes Charles 
kin . 0! Navarre, and delivers, him up to his 


X. 


the capaiviths of his father in England, 50. 
The king of Navarre eſcapes and -inflames 
U nation, 73. Is foroed to countenance 
the inſurrection of the Pariſians, 74. Aſ- 
ſumes the title of regent, 76. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 77. State of the g ME-x bis ac. 
cCeſſion, 78. See Charle. -w ing. 
Churles, prince - of Spain, Viſplſled with his 
father Philip marrying the wife intended for 
him, patronizes the Flemiſh lords, ii 260. 
Is ſeized by his father, and poiſoned by the 
Inquiſition, 267. s 

cl V. ſurnamed le Sage, his character, i. 
80. Saying of Edward III. of England in 

relation to him, 81. Inquiry into dis mo- 

tives for inſtinging the treaty of Bretigny, 151. 
Makes war with Englands 82: Exalts the 
regal authority, 83. Abbreviates the mino- 
rity of the heirs of the crown, ibi. 

Charles V. emperor of Germany, Ogendral 

view of the event of his competition with 
Francis I. of France, i. 144. Gains over 

the duke of Bourbon from the intereſt of 
Ftancis, 148. Takes Francis priſonet at 
the battle of Pavia, ibid. His war with 
Henry II. of e 161. Welten bis 
crown, 163. ny 

Charles VI. eee: ib 84 Ae gatdi- 
ans, ibid. His meaſutes- againſt the Eng- 

liſh, ibid. Popular inſurrections againſt his 
minifters,: 85. The people quelled by him, 
86. Is. ſeized with a ſrenzy, 87 Phe 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry inveſted with 
the admin tis 88. Ciel diſtractions, 
occaſioned by the party of the duke f Or- 
leans his brother, ibid. His daughter con- 
tracted to Richard H. of Sbglaud, 93. 
Treaty of Froyes, 96. Dies, 97. ve 
_ caſe of his minority ſtated, 282. 

Charles VII. firuation-of France at his OED 
i. 98. ls crowned at Rheims, 103. Trea- 
ty of Arras, 104. Obtains a general taille 
from his ſubjects. 105. His prudent admi- 
Diltration, 761d. Etlabliſbes the Gendar- 
mery, 106, 109. A conſpiracy' formed 
againſt him, 106. Which is headed by the 
Dauphin, 10%. His vigilant ſuppreſſion of 
it, d. His politic reformation of his army, 
108. Renewal of the war with England, 
110. The latter pages of 854 — unfortu- 
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Chorla; ML; review of the firſt aQs in his reign, main en Lage, 255: atries Elizabeth of 
88. Sets aſide his contract with Margaret 1 256. . ka ann age of eon; 
of Auſtria, and marries Anne, heireſs of Bre- gr atulation from the German princes of the 
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A tagne, 135. His expedition to Naples, 1b. Augſburg. confeſſion, - 257. His e : 
+; Conquers Naples, 137. Eſtabliſhment, of a Changes in the cabinet, 286. 8 
"0 great council by him, 138. niſhes an inſult on the proteſtants at Rouen, 


Charles IX. brotber to Francis II. his — 290. Forwards a marriage between bis : 
2i4.. 380% Difficulties of ſettling the regency filter and the prince of Bearñ, 291. A plot 
duting his minority, 38 1. Orders the biſhops concerted againſt the proteſtant chief; during, 
tos prepare to m—_ the council of Trent, the celebration of this martiage; 304. His , 
392. Is crowned at Rheims, 402. Diſ- - behaviour on being informed 'of/ the. attempt 

putes about precedency at, 403. Attends to aſſaſſinate Coligni, 310. Has a confe- 
the conferences between the catholics and re- rence with Colighi, 31 2 His reaſon” for 
formers, at Poiſſi, 420. Is conducted with granting à guard rothe dich) F lodg ging, 
his mother to Paris, by the triumvirate, 458. 315. Deſites the proteſtant nobility to quat- 
3 18 carried ta the catholic army to give afanc- ter round the admiral, ibid. Is influenced 
tion, to its operations, ii. 9. Beſieges by his mother: to reſoſ ve on the maſſacre, 
n, 23. Fort St. Catherine taken by 318. Gies the command for the maſſacre 
aflault, 24, The city taken and pillaged, to begin, 322. Requires tlie king of Na- 
. Ts the blockade of Havre de varre and prince of Condẽ to abjure their te- 
Grace by. German troops, 30. Battle: of ligion, as the price of their ſafety, 328. gt 
Dreux, 38. Signs the treaty of Amboiſe, ſiſtsoin the. maſfacre himſelf, Uo; Endea- 

57. His majority declared, 67. His ſpeech vours to fix the reproach of chis malfacre on 

_ ,to th parliament of Paris, on their refuſal to the duke of Guiſe, 333. Is reduced to 
regiſter the declaration of his majority, 69. 4 avow it himſelf, 334. His declarati on to the ob 
ls addreſſed by the duke of Guiſe's family for parliament of Paris, 33 57 The maſſacre ex- 
juſtice, 72. Envoys from Rome and Spain  tended-to-the r 339. Re epents of 
demand publication of the decrees of the his barbarity, 341. Procutes the fecäntation 
council of Trent, 78. His reply to them, of the king of Navdirsc and prince of Condé, 

76. Concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, and 343. His ambaſſadors abroad Infolred on 

legeives the order of the garter, 27. Enters account of the Maſſacres, 347. Seſids am- 

ona circuit through his provinces, 78. Edict baſſadors to juſtify it, 348. Engages La 

of Rouſſilon, 79. Iaterview at Bayonne witn Noue to induce the Rochellets to ſubmit, 357- 
TMs Elizabeth of Spain, and the duke Rochelle beſieged, 360. The Roecheſſers 

d Alva, 82. The court alarmed at the mo- capjftulate on honoufabte* terms, 364. © His: 
tions of;the: proteſtants, 100. Is conducted to brother the duke of Anjou choſen king of Po- 

Paris by a, body of Swiss, 102. Summary lend, 377. ls enraged at his brother's delay: 
view of the commanders: ofthe catholic party, in departing to his kingdom, 381. Receives 
- 3 $$; Battle of St. Dennis, 143. Oppoſes _. petitions from the catholic nobility, and from 
the making the duke of Anjou lieutenant ge- the proteſtants, 383, His replies to them, 
neral, 153. Peace of Chartres, 164. A 285. His bad ſtate of health, 386. His ill- 

. opegſity to a new rupture appears. by the nels. increaies, 406. Appoints his mother, 
. of abe court, 170. Is averſe to a regent, 40). Dies, ibid. His character, 
renewal) of the civil war, 171. Writes to 408. Particular wecgotes of tits chareRer 
Conde on the payment of Caſſimir's arrears; and reign, 410. | | 
172. Battle of Jarnac, 200. Action of Charny, Eleanor to. Chabot, count de, refuſes. 
Roche la Bell, 214 His reply to Coligni's to obey the orders ſent for the maſlacte of the 
Petition, 216. Battle of Montcontour, 2.30. proteſtauts i in Burgundy, i Ho! 230. 16 
Artives at the duke of Anjou's camp, 237: Charolois, count de, for of Pbilip Jake of Bur- 

| Enviestbe: duke- of Anjou' $- Military: reputa- .gundy, X inſtigates his father againſt Lewis 
tation, 238. Negotiations for peace wich XI. of France, i. 117. Advances with an 
the ptoteſtants, 253. Peace of St. Ger- army into the Iſle of F rance, 129, Battle of 


Mont. 


N 
EY Niese ile 4 4 Socercds bie 
ZBurgundy, and is indueed to difeand his ny, 


125. . See Burgundy; Charles fiber of. 

_ Charpentire, Peter, endeavours X0-eallignitate 
- the proteſtants, in order to aneuſe the: tval- 
fate of Paris, i. 35 

Clarri, am offer of font, refoſey to obey: Aa- 


FN , 


236 delot, and is protected ene . regent, | 


| ia N 
5  Chartres, \deleped by: dhe peer of che, and 
1 qefended: by the cheyalier Eicleres it, 162. 
Feate coneſuded there, 164. 
a ede be See: Vendefme FR Mallghe. 
een Briant, the edit ef, againſt heretics, 
enforced by Henry II. of France, i. 196. 


Cereas Gan eſta; pen te of; between Flen. II. 
of France, and+Philip-1L of Spain k 172. 
emen mon, deſends the abbey of St. 


Michael agatnſt a ptoteſtant party; A. 105. 


18 OJ 7 Ay 


o ed, ibid. FE 


» Chatittom, Odet, cardinal! of, his "ar; . 8 Fr 


1 Admin iſters the evchariſt- according to bn Charles de 


the! zt ritud!,, 396. Riot thereupon, 


dib. Sumwnary-viewrol bis biftory, i 133 | 


e poiſoned nene 299. 
; 08 valry its inſluknee in the Gele when. 
chies, and the uſe of i, i 4170 
nel ot Hence. tate 
© -51treaty of Chateau /Cambreſis; i, 177. 
| - thiftoxp-of, +780; Remarks on the tendency of 
Clerical nomination to benefices, 397. 


Aieres ſon of the count of Tende, is kilfed by | 


da cathiohe mob, ii, 170 
- Clivic-prioc/o ohief of the F _ his con- 
queſts ia Gaul, i; 1. Account of his ſons, 4. 
chenege, diſputes between Philip · le- Bel and the 
French barons eoneerning the right of, 1 48. 
Regulation of by Fews Hutin. 51. Far- 


ther particulars of, iid. Te perplexed 


| a under John, 66. 


1 Gaſpatd de, aden, nephew! to the 
conſtable Montmorency, marches from bi- 


c Eardy to Flanders, to oppoſe the duke of Sa- 
© voy, i. 165. His prudent defence of St. Quin- 


tin, after the French defeat there, 166. His 


character, 233. The behaviour of the duke 


of Guiſe to mm, 234. Refigns the goyern- 
ment of Picardy to the priuce of Conde, 235. 


*: Reaſons in proof of his not being privy to 8 ; 
is 


conſpiracy of the prince of ' Conde, 2 
5 with the queen mother on tbe diſ- 


Ft 
* 
* 
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326. 
queen mother, 


Ade sbbey taken, and aac Bath morder, before the 


fettlements in America,” 163. 
_ "ers to confer with the prince of Conde, 173. 
5 Narrowty eſcapes being ſeized with the prince 
of, at the tins of the 4 
An 


wel of the plot, 279. 4 I vob fene 
- tg! the queen mother, Mie Pfeſents to his 
Jeg we council, petitions from: "the proteſ- 
be ts for pech bn de occafion, 
trends the'prinee” of Conde in bis 
interview with te king of ' Navarre and the 
476. Tntercepts- 2 " Eortvoy 
_ going to the duke of Guile before Bourges, ii. 
11. Battle of Drebx, 38. I appointed 
commander in chief of "the proteſtant army 
on the captivity of the prince of Condé, 44. 
Ketires to Orleaus, bi. Marches into Nor- 
N 45. His German troops become diſ- 
- contented, 48. ' Receives fupplies from Eng- 
- Land; hid.” Exeulpates himſelf and friends 
from having any bogseen in the murder of 
the duke · of OY 485 3. IN diffatisfied with 
"the he oo of Amboſe, 58. Clears himſelf 
from ſufpfcion of be  aecefſary to Guiſe's 
of notables at 
. 'Mo olg, 98. Coneette u revolt wirr the 
oteſfant clifefs, g. Bros his daughter 
n, 133. Battle of St. 
"Aly e Dr the provifion- of 
160. £ Encovtages 
Goeß to Noy- 


— 
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8 taste, 


Dennis, 143. 
the prateſtant troops, 


of Conde, 17 5. His moderation in the war,” 183. 
Battle of Jae, 200. Action of Roche la 
Belle, 214. Petitions the king; 216. Beſieges 
© Poidtiers; 288 Himſelf and army weaken - 

ed by ſickneſs,” 223. Raiſes the fiege, 1574. 
His ſchemes te 40 70 a deciſthe action, 226. 
"His rear Touted,” $290 fy Precipitated*to a 
battle, 2290. Battle of Montcontour; 230. 
Is Wounded, 231. Is defeated; 232. © His 
fortitude, 234. His troops diſperſed on ſe- 

parate ſervices, 240. Maintains a rambling 

War in the provinces, 242. Conſtructs a 
bridge of boats to paſs the Garonne, which is 
 defiroyed by  Monlue, 243. Undertakes to 
ſweep the whole country in the depth of 
© winter, 249. His enterprizes by the way, 

250. His army reduced by hardſhips, 251. 

2 N marſhal de Coſſe, 52. Peretrates 

into the cenire of the kingdom; 2+ 3. Ne- 

- gotiations for peace renewed," bid. Prace of 

St. Germain en Laye, 255. Is invited to 

., court b Charles, 299, "Fs kindly received, 
297. 1. reſtored to his place in the council, 
298. Declates his confidence of the inten- 

tions 
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_ »ffions of the court, 302. bs mot at and 
Wounded by Maurevel, 309. His compofure 
under this event, tid. 12. Has à Shfe- 
rence with the k 15 7 3130 The king üfßgns 

2 guard to his ng, 315. "Refolves not 


ere of Paris, 324. His papers ſecured 
And examined by the queen mother, 337. A 
erlwinal proceſs formmedagainit him in the par- 
liament of Patie, 
ene, his. gallant behaviodr in defence of 
St. Lo, ii it, 404. 1s killed, and the place 
taten, 1574. 
Cembat, judicial trials by, dedare8from thefeu- | 
d 2 5 0 i. 29. This: mode of trial pro- 
10 3 0 t. Lewis, within his domains, 45. 
rat, t A nn ſabſiſted in the room 
5 ragmatic ſanction, 181. A er 
| Obtained by. the ergy, Wr 3 
| Conflance,, council of, i. 179. * 
Cone, prince of, brother to the king cf. Na 
varte, is fi ambaſſador to the kin of Spain, 
i. 217. His character, 222. 15 
under the infſuenee of Catherine de Medicis, 


and the Guifes, 16/4, Attends a meeting of 


me Bourbon family at Vendoſme, 223. Mar- 
ries Eleanor de Roye, neice of the conſtable 
: Montmoteney, 233. The admira} O. Higni 
5 4 reſigns che government of Picardy to him, 
4 235 „Contrives a conſpitacy againſt the 
30 Guifes, 269. Reaſons in Proof of the ad- 
. 5 Coligni, not being privy to his alldcia- 
tion, 270. The proteſtaot divines conſult- 
ed upon the lawfulneſs of this undertaking,. 
ibid. His cautious conduct, 272. Renau- 
die appointed to conduct the operations, 273. 
dee Kenaudie. Is accuſed: of abetting Re- 


- naudie's plot, 288. His treatment at court 


5 after the plot was ſuppreſſed, 291. His be- 


-haviour in council, 293. The behaviour of 


the duke of Guiſe to him, accounted for, 294. 


+ -Retreats to Berne, 315, Remarks on his and 
his, brother's abſence from the aſſembly of 
. nobles at, Fontainbleau, 320. His agent 
there atteſted, 332. Anſwer of the princeſs. 
of, to the ſolicitations for the prince to come 
to court, 340. He and his brother ſet out 


for the aſſembly of the ſtates at Orleans, 35 2. 
Is arreſted by ha king's order, 355. His 
mother-in-law confined, 364. is trial, 


1. 85 Proteſts 1480 che n 366. | 


1; to, leaye Paris, 316. Is murdered in the 


fituation 


| Recovers his liberty by the death 
a 0. Tea l He 384. His , abſolation' pro- 

ndunced by 8 king's council, and the judg- 
ment againſt him repealed,” 396. Endea- 


* cafe, 


©* yours'to get the Gvifes Qhte to acevunt for 


their adminiſtration, by the ſtates, 399. For- 
mal reconciliation between him and the duke 
of Guife before the king and his mother. 423. 
"Levies troops tõ "oppoſe the triumvirate, and 
marches to Paris, 459. Retires to Orleans, 
460. Fakes poſſeſfiotr of it, ibid. Purport 


1 


of his manifeſtes, 463. Replies uf the court, 


2465. His party firengthensy 67. Marches 
his proteſtant army to oppoſe the catholies un- 


der his brother, 27/5. His interview with 


his brother and rhe queen 
Conſents to à trace fot ſix days, 478. Trea- 


ty of peace between him and 4 catholie 
© patty, 480. The queen mother's treach#r- 


"ous decHfrations to him afterward; 48. His 
attack of the royal party difconcerted, 484. ü 


Loſes Blois, and other towns, ii. 4. Is ob- 


- provinees, 6. His rephy to the queen mo- 
_ ther's meſſage on the king's joi 


* 


motber, 470. 


liged to detach? his forces to their, weſpeRtive | 


ning the army, 
10. Reinforces Bourges, beſieged. hy: the 
duke of Guiſe, id. Nouen takemend pil- 
lag ed, 26. Huavfe de Grace blockaded, 30. ö 
Empleys the biſhop of Nevers to ſolicit le - 
vies in Germany, which are conducted to 


* him by d' Andelot, 31. Reſoſves to attack 


Par, LO Conference. with the>royal party, 
His difappointments and difficulties, 36. 


Bae of Divi: 38. The conſtable Mont- 


morency- taken priſoner, 40. Is himſelf 


taken priſonerꝭ 41. bk Kindly treateg by the 
duke of Guiſe, 42. Negotiations With the 
queen regent for peace, 55 Treatyof Am- 
| boiſe, 56. His proteſtation againſt the accu- 
ſations of the Guile famiſy, 73. Remon- 


ſtrates againſt. the edict of Roufh!Jon, 80. 


And againſt the-grievances of the proteſtants, ; 


93... Is oppoſed by the queen mother in his 


' rency's intended. reſignation, 95. Is inſult - 


ed by the duke of Anjou, 96. Concerts a 


{uit for the conſtable's office on Montmo- 


revolt with the proteſtant chiefs, 100. At- 


tacks the Swiſs troops conducting the court 


to Paris, 102. Commences: a blockade of 


4: Paris 1 38. Determines to engage Mont- 


morency, 143 Battle of St. Dennis, 15%. 


Solicits German levies, 150. Becomes maſ- 
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ter of Rochelle, ii. 150. Marches to meet the. U 


„German levies under Cadimir, 12. 


.- ins * A ſoldier diſcovered 
taking a ſurvey 00 his caſtle at Noyers, 17 T1. 

Tue queen mother forms a deſigt of ſeizing 
him, 173. Lis narrow eſcape to Rochelle, 
475. Ts Joined by the queen of Navarre and 
ber ſon, 176. His ſpeedy levies, ibid. Is 
joined by the provencial army, 186. Skir- 
miſh of Jazenueil, 188. His army ſuffers by 
the winter campaign, 190. Fits out ſhips, 
191. Receives aſſiſtance from England, 193. 
I unexpectediy attacked by the duke of An- 
Jou, 200. His leg accidentally fractured, 201. 

s baſely killed, 203. His character, ibid. 

Conde, the young prince of, is .required by the 


Hias is ure zien e the price of Þis | pr John, Kids of Navarre, 47 expe ed 


ſafety, Yuring the mailacre of Paris, ii. 328. 


religion, 34. Flies to Straſbourg, and pub- 
_ Kiely fene ces this forced abjuration, 406. 
c treaty of, between Lewis XI. and the 
ſesgut of ine common wealth, i. 1 
Conventic le of proteffants at Paris, routed, i. 199. 
N attempts to raiſe men for the prince 
bk Conde, but is put to death; ii. 169. 
es Arthur de, younger brother to 'the war- 
Briſlac, tis characler, ii 136. Turns 
de ede of Moncontout in favour of the 
catholics, 232. Engages the admiral Co- 
ligni at Arnay le Duc, 252. Is committed 
the Baſtile on the diſcovery of the duke 
Al jou's conſpiagy, 399. | 
Council great, of F * FACE, | ficit eſtabliſhment of, 
155 138. _ | 
Cracovra, Ina of, his behaviour at the coro- 
nation of Henry king of Poland, ii. 391. 
Cricow, the metropolis of Poland, by whom 
founded, Tings: yh oP 
C, batile of, between Philip de Valois and 
Edward III. of England, i. 58. 
Cru ades, the effe<is of, during the feudal times 
1 Europe, i. 40. 
Cagi ieres, the advocate for Philip 45 Valois, 
. againſt the clerical pretenſions, is overpower- 
ed by them, i. 61. 
| N taken by Sultan Selim, ii. 209. 


D 
Da n/y,lord, ſon to the earl of Lennon; 7 is mar- 


g Caffimir, 155. Inveſts e 162. race 
_ contluded - $a aa al - Retires to bis houſe - 


Makes a formal tecantation of the proteſtan ——— 


Wy . i 


- queen of Scotland, ii. 119. 
| jons, F21. © Cauſes David 
-Rizzis to be murdered, bid. IS blown up 
in his apartment by gunpowder, 123. 
Dauphin; when, t cleft fons of the Kings ol 
France firſt 5 178 that title, 1; 62. "= 
Dauphiny, when hrit ceded to che crown. of 
France, i. 62. 
D* Ater, general of the an army, ths de- 
vice on his ſtandatd, ji. 184. Is attacked 
by the duke de Monpenſier, 185. Joins 
the prince of Conde, 183. Saves the main 
body of the army from the defeat at Jarnac, 
205. Repulſes the duke of Anjou's attem 
on Cognac, 207. Is taken Priſoner at 


battle of Montcontour, 233. 18 iy 


the duke of Guiſe from the ma 


his kingdom by Ferdinand of S; 10 174. 
8 130 cauſe eſpouſed by rancis „ 
of France, i 176. e Mat L ne 
ſiſter of Francis,” ibid. © my 
Jane, daughter of Henry married to. 
Anthony. duke of Vendoſme, l. 173. Efta 
-bliſhes the proteſlant religion in her terte 


1 


ries on the death of her huſband, and is me- 


prince of Condè at Rochelle, 176. Review 
his ſituation, 205. Brings her ſon en apd | 
the young prince of Conde to the proteſtant 
army, after the defeat at Jarnac, 206: Her 
territory ſeized, 218. Recovered 'by 
count de Montgomery, 219. Het conduct 
on the propoſed matriage of het fon, with the 
filter of Charles, 293. The marriage agr 
on, 294. Dies, 300, Her character, Sy. : 
D' Amville, ſon to the conſtable Montmorency, 
propoſes to the king a diſmiſſion of the Guiſes, 
1.39 
at 795 battle of Dreux, ii. 41. 
marſhal, 59. 
the treaty of Amboiſe unfavourably to the 
Ne ibid, Is made governor of Lan- 
guedoc, 60. His quarrel with Montuc, 219. 
Harrafics the rear of Coligni's army, 250. 
Is appointed to reduce the proteſtants in his 
overnment, after the maſſacre of Paris 357. 
:fends himſelf in Languedoc. on. the diſcp- 
very of the duke of Anjou? $ conſpitacy, 400. 
His character, ibid. 
D Andolot, brogher to adnural. Coligni, 1 


naced by the pope, ii. 75- Retices to o* 


Is created.a 


Sets the example of executing 


3 


the_ i 


F 


Takes the prince of Conde priſoner 


N : 
. 1 


al bereſy by the tardinal of Lorain, i. 200. 
His conference with the king on the occa- 
ſion, 201. Attends 2 meeting of the Bour- 
bon family at Vendoſme, 223. His charac- 
ter, 234. Retires over to England, 351. 
E mployed by the prince of Conde to ſeize 
Orleans, 459. Conducts the German levies 
ta. the prince of  Cande,. ii. 31. Battle of 
Drevx, 38, Undertakes the eſence of Or- 
leans, 45. Is ſurprized by Martigues, 177. 
Paſſes the Loire, 178. His ſucceſſe-, 182. 
N repulſes Martigues, 200. Dies, 


. raiſes the fi iege of Orleans, 5 i. 101. 
A 1 Charles, conſtable of France, ſur- 
killed by Charles king of N avatre, 


1 8 


64 4. 5 
D'ER, cardinal of Ferrara, See Ferrara. . 
D' Ex, count, conſtable of France, beheaded by 
| king John, without trial, i; 63. | 
DU P „ preſident of the parliament of Aix, 
infligates the proſecution of the inhabitants 
of Mirandol, i, 186. 
De Rur, the Fic rench: dog. hed. 4 
queen Elizabeth for e h 0 
| ee he 5... 


Trent, c 

bat at owe, i "op +. a 

De e temonſtrates in coupcil | agant | 

the maſlacre of tie proteſtants, ji. 317. 

De Thu, firſt preſident of the parliament of 

Paris, his behaviour to the king an his dec'a- 

tions reſpecting the maſſacre of Paris, ii, 336. 

Des. Adrets. See Adrets, 

Des Awenilles, an advocate, diſcovers the con- 

a againſt the Guiſes under Renaudie, i. 

| His ſinguſar character, 1 

Det 205 ers, a proteſiant miniſter, of Orleans, 
u ho had recanted, is employ.d as miffionary 
to che young prince of Conde and ebony: 


ii. 34 
Deux * W olfang of rice, duke of, con- 


ducts the German auxiliaries to aſfiſt the 
French proteſtants, ii. 20 Is joined by 
the prince of Orange and his brothers, 210. 
P:fes the ao and takes. la Chace, 211. 
Dies 212, | 


* H. 
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X. 


Douglas, James earl of, made marſhal of France, 
1. 100. ä 

Dreus, battle * 8 ha cassie bie Mont- 
morency, and the prince of Conde, ii. 38. 


mat 


— 


Du Chalel, grand almoner of France, patro- J 


nize Robert Nienna or rh the prin- 
ter, i. 194. : WP 
Du Faur, Lewis, his ſpeech before Muy N. in 
the parliament concerning proſecution ſor he- 
rely, i. 205. Succeſsfully defends himſelf 
apainlt his proſecution by the Guiſes, 260. 
Duels, judicial trials by, deduced from the feu- 
da] policy, i. 29, This mode of trial pro- 
eribed he 35 OG within A n 


1 

Edinburgh, treaty of, deten Elinabach 8 \ 
the French envays,0n ths part af Francis and 
Mary, i. 305. 1 

Eduard III. of England, the, foundation. of his 
claim to the crown of France examined, i. 

2. War between bim and Fhilip.de Va 

ois, 87. Takes de Guines, .copttable of | 
France, . prjſoner,, at.the battle of Caen, 6. 
Defeats Philip at Creſly,. 58. His ſon Edward 
takes king * priſoner at Poictiers, 69. 
Treaty of Bretigny,., 77. His og of 
ern e 

Eduard IV. of England, concludes. an alia 6 
with the 10 of Burguody and. Berry, 
128. A retroſpect of his then ſituation, ibid. 
Lands at Calais, ibid. Treaty, of Amigas, 
129. 

Egmont, count, put to death ; in Holland by 4. 
va, ii. 262. His character, ibid. 1 

Elizabeth, her acceſſion to the crown of Fog- j 
land, i. 171. Her ſeparate: treaty with Hen 
ry II. of France, . 172. Eſtabliſnes . the 
reformation, by her prudence, 2:6, "Is. + 
alarmed at the power of the Guiſes in F rance, 
305. Publiſhes a maniſeſto to juftity, her als 
ſtance to the reformers in Scotland, ib.4. 
Treaty of Edinburgh, 306. Endeayours , to 
intercept Mary queen of Scots, in her paſ- 
ſage from France to Scatland, 493. Artelts 
De Foix, the French ambaſſador, un being 
required to ſurrender Havre de Grace, ii. 60, 
Makes a counter demand of Calais, 771d. 
Concludesa treaty with Charles IX, and com- 
pliments him with the order of the garter, 77. 
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ce Her obſ el vation 0 hy propoſal of a merri- 
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.: age with im, 110% Remafkeg dh er co. 
duct toward Mary queen of Scotland, ſes. - 
ker conduct toward France, 126. Affords 
felſuge to the Flemiſh exites, N Her de- 
5 on the French court, 1 Aſſiſts 
tde proteſiants at Rochelle, 107d. Requires 
Mary of Scotland, who took refuge with her, 
0 exculp aur herldlf from her huſband's mur 

* OY 274: Negotiatibons for à marriage be- 
"tween her and t e duke of Arjou, 281. How 
broke off, 282. ; 

5 5 of the Wet, nnd by Charlemagne, 

1 21. Copteſts for that title, and the Git 
7 ei, © of it. _ Subverſion of it, 


555 prince Lewis Þf Pence ſon of Philip 


e Auguſt, crowned king of, at London, i. 
40. | Conſequences, of this event, 41. Nor- 
mandy conquered from, 42. An ir quiry in- 
to the cauſes of its military ſuperiority over 

10 Fance, 10 1. A view of the ſtate of, at the 
N Re of of "Edward IV. i. 128. A retro- 
ſpect of the conſequences of its conqueſt by 


\ - William! duke of Normandy," 141, 
Wo of the reformation, 2435. 
Biqutet count of, ſecond fon to the duke of 

5 Vendoſme, his hiſtory, i i, 155. 805 
Eraſmus, a remark on the ſtile of bis wricings, 


* 193. 922 ry 
Z urope, a general view of the ſtate of the ſeve- 


ral powers in, at the time of F rancis I. of 
France, i. An 

75 di 101 zerp⸗ of Oaheny; his behavi- 

our. on pope Paul IV. refuſing to confirm his 
election, „ 

Wir range cardinal, arrives with a legatine com- 
miſſian to the conference of Poiſſi, i. 436. His 
prudent moderation there, 437. | 

F. rere, Atnold, his declaration before Hen. II. 
in parliament, Concerning proſecution. of he- 

„„ 

Feudal ſyfiem, the progress of, under Hugh Ca- 
pet, i. 29. Ats Seth cipled explained, ibid. 
Atﬀtrations in, by charters of infranchiſement 
granted to towns, 42. Its declenſion, to 


What caules principalty owing, 43: 

. 055 tenures, when firſt eſtabſiſhed in France, 

| Growth of, 26. Rendered hereditary 
by Cs tles the Bald, 27. . 

Fiefs and benefices, the origin of, explained, i. 


Pro- 


» 1 

1 * N 

0 45 ; 
7 

195 


| Thereaſs of, 26. Ref dened deredix 

Ty Charles the Batd, n | 

Fir d'Haubert, and fiefs de bas juſtice, te git 
tinction between, i. 37. 

8 7 feminine, the nature of, inquired into, i. 


Fi er, colonel, eons. body of Soi Fe 


France at the infkance of the queen mother, 
ii. 99. His council to the king, Charles IX. 
101. Conducts the court to Paris, 102. 
Fler ida, cruel treatment of F rench ſettlers there 
by the Spaniards, ii. 166. 


blenden an aſſembly of ables 1 there, 


321. Remarks on the e of the 
1 Gulles in this aſſembly, 329. 

Fontinay, battle of, between the emper ror 12 
that ius and Lewis of Bavaria and Gale, h. 
Bald, i. 25. | 

Fourmigny, battle of, between the French and 

Englich, i. 110. 

France, or antient Gab, the Conglled of, by 
Clovis, and eſtabliſhment of the Naa in, 
i. 1. State of, at the time of Charlemagne, 

15. His improvements in the political con- 

ſtitution of, 18. His partition of, among 
his three ſons, 22. Character of Lewis le 

de Bonnaire, 23. Charles the Bald makes 


conceſſions to the pope for the inveſtiture of 


the imperial diadem, 25. Growth. of the 
feudal ſyſtem in, 26. Progreſs of the feudal 
ſyſtem under Hugh Capet, 29. Normandy 
and other provinces conquered from the Eng- 
liſh, 42. Parliament of Paris, inſtituted, = 
Its ſtate at the time of Lewis Hutin, 50. An 
inquiry into the validity of the pretenſions of 
Edward III. of England to the crown, 52. 
When the conſtitution of, appears in a regu- 
lar form, 58. Dauphiny ceded to thecrown 
of, 62. John king of, taken priſoner by the 
prince of Wales at PoiCtiers, 69. Inteſ- 
tine commotions of, ib. Charles V. exalts 
the regal authority, 8 3. DiftraQtions of the 
ſtate, from tie inſanity of Charles' VI. 87. 
Armagnaes and. Orleanois, two factions in, 
an account of, 92, Battle of Apincourt, 95. 
Freaty of Troyes, 96. State of, at the death 
of Charles VI. 98. The duke of Bedford 
appointed regent during the minority of 
Henry VI. of England, ilid. Battles of 
Crevant and Verneuij, 100. Siege of Or- 
Jeans raiſed, tot. An inquiry into the cauſe of 


the military ſuperiority of England over, ibid. 
— +5, 
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Henry VI. of England, crowned king of, at 46. Treaty of Orleans or Amboiſe, 55., The 
Paris, 103. Treaty of Arras, 104. Hittory of majority of Charles IX. declared, 67. Que!- 
the general taille, 105. Origin of the gen- tion coneęrning the pre-eminence of the re- 
darmery, 106, 109. Flouriſhing ſtate of, ſpective parliaments, diſcuſſed, 70. Charles 
under Lewis XI. 1 16. League of the com- enters on a circuit through his provinces, 78. 
mon- wealth, 118, Treaty of Conflans, 121. Edict of Rouſſilon, 7 Battle of St. Den- 
Tbe province of Bretagne annexed to by nis, 143. Peace of 5 50 164. Attempts 
, matriage, 135. Eſtabliſhment of the great to ſettle colonies in America, 165. Cruel 
pets by Charles VIII. 1 38«:., A view of treatment of the French at, F orida by [the 
its ſituation. under Lewis XII. 141. Its con- Spaniards, 166. Battle of Jarnac, 200. 
ſtitution in the reigns of F rancis I. and Henry Action at Roche la Belle, 214. Battle of 
II. ibid. Origin of the family of Bourbon, Montcontour, 230. Battle of. Arnay le 
146, The acquiſitions of Henry II. ceded to, Duc, 252. Peace of St. Germain en Laye, 
by the treaty of Munſter, 162. Defeat at 255. arriage of Chailes 1X. with Eliza. 
8 165. Calais taken from the beth of Auſtria, 256. The maſſacre of Paris 
ho he 167. Peace of Chateau Cambteſis, , reſolved on, 318. Carried into execution, 
172. State of religion in, at this period, 177. 324. The number maſſacred, 332. The 
| The inquiſition not admitted in, 1 general odium of this maſſacre manifeſled by 
effect of perſecution for religion in, 194. Ac- the other European ſtates, 347. Siege of 
ceſſion of Francis II. 211. The argument . Rachelle, 358, The Rochelleis obtain. bo- 
of the majority of its kings, ſtated, 252. ;nquraþle. terms, 364. AP of Anyou 
Diſcontents of the army ae the adminiſtration choſen king of Poland, 377 Death. br 
of Catherine de Medicis and the Guiſes, Charles 1X. 407. Reflexions on the ſtate of, 
254. An hiſtory of Renaudie's conſpiracy, during the period of, this hiſtory, 412. A 
273. An edict for liberty of conſcience pub- view of the manners and cuſtoms of, 414. 
2 licked; 279. A view of the temper. of the The: ceremonies uſed at Tournaments, 415- 
hugonots in teſerence to the conſpiracy of Inquiry into its Jaws, 419. Obſetvations 
_- Ambaile, 295. The origin and conſtitution on the laws during. this period, 420. State 
of the aſſembly, of the ſtates general, 357. of literature, 423. Hiſtorical account of its 
ath of Francis, and acceſſion of Charles drama, 42 ⁰. The gatives of. inferior to 
Ge, - 375+ An eflimate of the character and Italiang, in works of genius and. taſte, 430. 
miniliry, of me Guiſes, 378. Difficulty of Account of its finances, 473. 
ſettling: che regency during the minority, Francis, Dauphin of France, married to Mary 
381. Model of adminiſtration ſettled, 386. - queen of Scot and, and inveſted with the 
| Plocceding gs of the aſſembly of the ſtates ge- royalty of that kingdom, i. 188, His zecelt 
yeral, 387. Conference at Poiſſi, between ſion, 211. See Francis il. 
the catholics and proteſtants, 428. Aſſem- Francis I. is taken priſoner by the imperialiſts at 
_. bly of the delegates from ai the parli- ments the battle of Pavia, i. 148. The caule cf his 
with their edict reſpecting the proteſtants, _ diſpleaſure againſt Claude duke of Guile, 151. 
+ hf» The royal party under the king of | Beſtows the office of cool able On Anne of 
Navarre, and the proteftants under the prince Montmorency, 152. SGtounds of bis guar- 
Conde, both raiſe ar mies, 467. 474. State rel with the conliable, 153. Invites Me- 
of the other powers of Europe, at the com- lancthon, the reformer, into France, to a con- 
mencement of the civil wars, 487. A count troverſy, 182. His conduct coward the re- 
of the antient Gens d' Armes of, ii. 1. Bourges formers, ibid. His zeal againſt all hereſy, 184. 
taken by the duke of Guiſe, 11, The civil Francs II his accethon, i. 211. His charze- 
war extends through the provinces, 13. 0 ter, ibid. is unſit to govern without admi- 
, range taken from the proteſtants, and bar- niſtrators, 212, Requires the parliament of 
.  barouſly. treated, 14. Rouen taken by Paris to obey. the Guiſes in affairs of govern- 
Charles IX. and pillaged, 26. Havre de ment, 220. Is crowned. by the cardinal of 
Grace blockaded, 30. Battle of Dreux, 38, Lorain, 235. State of the caſe with regard 


Conſequences of the. defeatof the proteſtauts, to his majority, 251, Diſcontents of the 
4 By LII 2 _ army, 
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"army, 254. 1 tioned the diſbanded 
Ce ifs for 4,6 gg 285. e nies ſpread 
relating to his illneſs, 257. Orders 4 bis. 
rous proſecution of Hugonots,' 263. An 
edidt for liberty of conſcience publiſhed, 279. 
Phe duke of Guile, appointed his lieutenant 
general on the diſcovery of Renaudie's plot, 
284. Refuſes. Xo pars the baron de Caſtel- 


nau Challens, 290. His letter to the king of 
$ tothe parliaments 


e . "His edict 
r aſſembling th e cone, of the notables at 
5 ontainbleau, ibid.” His. addreſs to the aſ- 
ſembly, 321.  Coligni preſents him petitions 


rom, is pigteſtant ſubjeQts, 3 Orders the 
ding of, Navarre and Sk 7750 inde to at- 


tend. the court, with, affurances_ of 'fafety, 

339. 'Is attended by an extraordihary force 

| tothe aſſembly | of the ſtates at Orleans, 349. 
Orders the Fal of Conde to be arreſted, 


355. 5 of Cond, 65. Is taken ill, 
: 50 27505 Dies, 375. als, #14.” Is 
anly buried, 36. | * HOY 


Ao ; Archers, orditancerelating to, i. 109. 


Fg 5, conquer ee art of Gaul, under their 


ince Clovis, 1 85 Rediew of their poli- 
"tical cuſtotns, 2. Fheir diſtribution of con- 


40850 lands, 3. The order of Anſtrutions 
and Leudes among them explained, ib. Ori- 
gin of fiefs and denefices, 4. Females exclud- 
0b y him from the regatſucceſſion, ibid, Pre- 
a - Earioys,, fate of royalty 
military and civil inf itutlons, 12. Their 
ibunals how formed, 13. The principles 
of their goyernment. ſhewn' to be diftinct 
from the feudal, 15. Their political conſti- 
Keie how improved by Charlemagne, 18. 
he decline 'of Heir original poliey, and pro- 
"greſs of the ſeudal ſyſtem, 26. 
Frederic,” elector palatine, his behaviour to 
0 king of Poland, in his Journey from 
Fance 17 43 kingdom, ii. 389. 


ien 
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Gellar Garth; A hiſtory a: tc Yom Ng 
aul, great part of, . g ha Clovis, 
Ms e of chief if the Franks, i. The par- 
_tition of, among the ſons of C: 585 4. The 
pftecarious ſtate of royalty In, under the Me- 
*rovingian Kings, 5 
tion, Nawe im abe by Charlemazhe, 18. 
See France. LT: 8. dhe 
G gen, battle of, between the duke @Alva, 


among g 5. Their 


Tue political conſtitu- 


and Lewis of Naſſau, 15. 1864214 10 0501“ 
Goidarmery, origin of, in France, i. ro 109. 
Freren 22! noun iaiblot aff 
Germany, a general vie w of its political ſtate at 
the time of Francis I. of France, i. 143. 
Progreſs of the reformation there, 23. 
The pope's legates arrive there, to diſpoſe the 
a Proteſtants to agree to a general conseil, 
49. The anſwer of the proteſtant deputies 
to the legates, 402. Levies from: procured 
both by the catholics and proteſtants in 
France, 496. The biſhôp of Nevers ſollcits 
levies for the prince of Condé, ii. 31. Maxi- 
milian, ſon of F Seinen elected king of the 
Romans, 32 Miicag ons Fo 
Government, Anbnzchicalp rien whether: an 
eſſential principle: of, ii. 41 11719... 
Gee Dominique de, eee eie 
eruelties toward the French ſettlers at Flo- 
Ilan, 1, 269%" 74 27. biewor Bubnon ei 
Granvelle, catdinal, his promotion to the Spa- 
niſh council diſupreeable to the Fleming, i. 
488. 16 removed, ill 142. ute fille - 
tains inſſuenee over the Spaniſt miniſtry; ib. 
Guerin, attorney general in Provence, inſtigates 
the perſecution of the inhabitants of Miran 
do, and after ward executed for it, i. 186. 
Guinegate, baitle of, between Lewis XI. and tbe 
archduke Maximilian, i131. nj. 54: 
Giriintne, the: province bee ee e 
the ' daughter? of Philip le Bel, married t 
prince Edward of England, i. 99. 
Guiſe, Claude duke of, his daughter married to 
James V. of Scotland, i. 151. How he in- 
ceurred the diſpleaſure of Francis I. ibid. 
Dies, Fan tag gde lo tsfu bn. 


— Francis dobe of, is reffbredi N by 


Hen. II. 156. Farther particulars of his hiſtoty, 
ib. His character, 157. His gallant defence of 
Metz, 162. Commands the French army 
in Italy, 164. Returns to France on bear- 
ing of the defeat of St. Quintin, 166. Takes 
Calais fron the Eagliſh, 167. Diſtinguiſhes 
bimſelf in oppoſing the teſormation, 200. 
enn le himſelf to Catherine de Medidis, 
on Henty's death, 216. Is placed by her at 
the bead of the army, 217. His judicious 
choice of officers of ſtare, in concert with 
Catherine, 218. His treaty with the mar- 
— — St. Andte, 220. His unhandſome 
© behaviour” to the duke de Vendoſme, 228. 


His 'bebaviour 0 admiral Coligni, 235. 
Procures 


Procures of Montmorency the reſignation of 
lis office as grand miſter of the palace, 237. 
The ſoldiery incenſed againſt him and his 
brother, 256. Condemnation and execution 
of Anne qu Bourg, 258. Carries on proſe- 
cuttons againſt other members of the parlia- 
ment 200. Piſtols and long cloaks prohi- 
Sited 262. The prince of Conde forms a 
conſpitacy:againſt him and his brother, 269. 
Phe proteſtant divines conſulted on the law- 
fulneſs of it, 270. The conſpirators meet 


at Nantz, 273 The plot revealed by des 


| Avenelles, an. raden, 278. His conduct 
on the occaſion, ibid. An edi for liberty 
of conſcience publiſhed, 279. Makes pre 


paration for defence, 280. Intetcepts and 


diſperſes a party of the conſpirators, 282. Ts 


appointed the king's lieutenant general, 284. 


Eruel executions of the conſpirators, 288. 
1 conduct toward the prince of Conde, 


view of his behaviour with relation 


to the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, 295. The 
adulation paid to him by the parliament of 
Parise, 312. His, ani with the conſtable 
Montmorency, 318. His reply to Coligni, 
in the council of notables, 326. - Concluſions 
drawn from bis and his brother's conduct at 
this council, 328. His unuſual preparations for 


the aſſembly of the ſtates at Orleans, 350. 
The prince: of Condé arreſted, 355. Trial 
of the prince of Condé, 365. His anxiety 


on the king's illneſs, 372. Public accuſa- 
tions againſt him and his brother, on the 
- king's death, 377. An eſtimate of their 
characters and miniſtry, 378. Remains 
rand maſter of the palace under the young 
king Charles IX. 386. His diſpute about 
_ *precedenicy with the duke of Monpenſier at 
the coronation of Charles, 403. His cloſe 
union with the conſtable Montmorency, 408. 
Formal reconciliation: between him and the 


prince of Conde, before the king and his 


mother, 423. His private conference with 


the duke of Wirtemberg, and two Lutheran 


- miniſters, 449. ls ſent for to court, 451. 
His retinue attack and kill ſeveral proteſtants 
at Vaſſi in Champagne, 452. Diſregards 
the queen's meſſage, and eſtabliſhes his influ- 
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ence in Paris, 454. Engages Philip of 


Spain to ſupport him and his brother, 496. 
beſieges Bourges, ii. 10. His convoy of 
azmmunition imercepted by the admiral Co- 


addrefs the king for Juſtce, 72, 5 
Guiſe, Henry the young duke In letuths frag 


Guiſe, Mary of, bet con 


es ca bitulation, 
9 5 38. 0 moderas 
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tion I a h Aer the ab 42. "Bs 305 
poĩnted commander in chief, 43. Befieges 
Orleans, 49. Seizes the ſubürd of Pofff s 
reau, 50. Is aſſaſſi nated by. de. Merey 352 | 


trot, 51. His dying behayiour, and chat 


N. 


ter, 54. His mother, wife, and. iid, „ 


7 * 


the wars in Hungary, an: Aged es "the 
nobles of Burgundy avainkt the Feile of 
Condé, ii. 15 1. Copducts 2 e > 
to the defence of Potters 28 8 -ofis} ani, 
221. Marrjes the widow of the/pr Ti 1 a | 
Porcian, 292. Employ: 8 e tc 
e the admiral 11 e \"Unier- : 


No, 17 55 en- 
deavours to $75 te.” ge. odiun obe this 
bloody affair on 'bim, By. He fetuſes o 


n 
$bio ent of Scot- 
land, i. 241. Kecglbes 0 gs of 


French troops with inſtructions to oppole the | 


reformers there, 242. Tresty of Faden 
with Biegen of Haag 356 E yy 2 


5995 'S$ b. 1a 
IEEE bas ele to nj 


thts 5 N is Nm] by che db 's 


troops of Charles IX, and Getended . the 
proteſtants by the earl of Warwick, fi. 30. 
The ſurrender of, demanded from the Feld. 
60. Is beſieged by the French, 61. Capi- 
tulates, 62. 


Henry II. of, France, bis 1 i. 1 3 go "His > 


attachment to Diana of Poitiers, 1 156. His 
political tranſactions, 158. Joins à confe- 
deracy of the German princes againſt the em- 


peror Charles V. 160. Makes war againſt the 


emperor, 161. His military acquiſitions in 
Luxembourg, ib. Leagues with pope Paul V. 


and makes war with Philip II. of Spain, 163. 


Concludes a ſeparate treaty with Elizabeth of 
England, 172. Peece of Chateau Cam- 


Ts. 6 ibid. His diſputes with and reſent- 
ment againſt pope, Julius II. 189; Aﬀerts 


the liberties of the Gallican NE." „id. His 


ſevere. perſecution, of heretics, 190. En- 


forces the edict of Chateau Bliant againſt 


: heretics, 196. Examines d' Andelot on his 


religion, 
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religion, 201. Appears. in parliament to 
examine the members concerning here- 


y, 204. Orders ſeveral . members. into 
cuſtody, 206. Is killed. at a tournament, 


208. His charaQter, ibid. Public opinian of - 


his death, 238. 
| Fad. IV. of e his conduct relative to 
+ ney | 21 ee 
Henry V. of Fogland, invades France, i. bs. 
Defeats the French at. Agincourt, 95. 
Makes a ſecond expedition to France, bid. 
Treaty of Troyes, 96. Dies, 7. 
Henry VI. of England, comes to the crown an 
infant, i. 97. Is crowned king of France at 
Paris, 103. Treaty of Arras, 104. Mar- 
ries. Margaret of Anjou, 108. Is een 
by Edward duke of Work, 116. mY”: 
* 9 7 7 of Lancaſter, obtains the crown of 
ngland, i. 94. 
Hes. fon of) Anthony. king of Nayarte,. > 
birth and education, ii, 28. Is conveyed by 
his mother to the prince of Caudẽ at Ro- 
chelle, 176. Is. canied after the deſeat of 


an - | iy to him, 297. Action of 
Roche J Belle, 214. Battle of Montcon- 
tour, 230. His mother dies, 300. Is mar- 
ried. to Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Charles, 

O04. His attendants murdered/ in the maſ- 
FG of Paris, and himſelf cruelly. treated, 


327. Is required by the king to abjure his | 


a religion, as the price of his ſafety, 328. 


Makes a re formal recantation of the proteſ- 


tant re igion, 343. Is confined on the diſ- 
covery of the duke of Anjou's plot, 396. 

Henry, James, möge of Rochelle, his charac- 
ter, ii. 360. 

Holy Ghoſt, lociety oO Sal formed 15 
that name, in Burgundy, in PAD. to 
the proteſtants, ii. 80. 

Hugonot, different etymologies of the name of, 

i. 300. And papiſt, forbid to be uſed, 395. 

Maſlacre of, at Paris, ii. 34. The amount 

of the murders, 332. See „ 

Aae Lexis, Ser a, 3 


I 
James ſon of Mary queen of Scotland and the 
lord Darnly, becomes king by the forced re- 
ſignation of his mother, ii. 124. 
Farnac, battle of, between the duke of Anjou 
and the prince of Conde, ii. 200. 
Fazeneuil, action of, between tbe prince of 


ant army, which takes 


Conde and the ** Anjou, ii. 188. ; 
Feſuits, their. ficſt attempts towaid a. ſettlement 


in France, ii. 86. Restrict ons laid on 
them by the conference at Poith, 87. Ae- 
count of Ignatius Loyola, founder of. the 
order, 88. Are. r by the parliament 
Fd Paris, for their we to me e 


Jengtius. . See Tn 1 + of HM & 7 
. Inqueſts, chamber of, at Paris, when ata. : 
einn 
Inguiſition, no court of, permitted in F. cance, o 
183. T_T 
aan d'Arc. See 4 fre. (AWE ou ip ak 


1anneau, bailiff of Sancerre, bie e de- 
fence of that town againſt La Challe, K 
194. 366. Capitulates, 36). 
+ king of France, remarks on his charac- 
ter, i. 63: Executes the count d' Eu, con- 
ſtable of France, without trial, ibid. The 
cauſe of the quarrel between him and Charles 
of Navarre, 64. Reflexions on the 
edings relating to the king of Navarre, 
65 His conteſts with the afſemblies of the 
ſtates general, 66. Is defeated. and taken 
priſoner by the prince of Wales at Poictiers, 
69. Commotions in France on his capti- 
vity, ibid. Is ſet at liberty by the treaty of 


Bretigny' returns to England and tes 77. 
Fouſts. e Tournaments, SL f 
Italy, a view of the ſtate of, at the ne of 


Charks VIII. of F rance. undertaking the ex- 
pedition to Naples, i. 136. 
Jubilee, a general one proclaimed by 2 con- 


clave at Rome, on account of the maſlacre 
of Paris, ii. 344 


Judith, wife of Lewis le de 8 intrigues 


with her youngeſt ſon, againſt her huſ- 
band's autho»ity, i. 24. | 

Julius II. pope, interdicts the kingdom of 
France, at the Lateran council, i. 180. 

Julius III. pope, 1 ee of Heuer II. of 
France with, i. 18 

Iuoy, Henjeſt de, bis 9 deſence of Bourges 
againſt the duke of Guiſe, ii. 10. Capitu- | 
lates, MPI retires Ait wende S 


King 8 quarantine, in n the antient French alages, 
what, i. 47. oY 


La Charite, town of, taken by the duke es 


Deux Ponts, At. 211. 


Aa 


. - 
bite . 2 
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Ta Chiftre beßeges Sancerre, f. 7 128 | 
La Molle diſcovers the young duke of Arjou' $ 
plot to the queen mother, ii. 395. Is ex- 
Ks, 338. 

% A proteſtant officer, is appointed by 
fe 98 to the defence of Niort, after the 


- 


defeat of Montcontour, ii. 235. ls aſſaſſi- 


nated by Louvriers Maureval, 236. 

Za Sague, à Gaſcoon, appointed by the king of 
Navarre, and his brother the prince of Con- 
de, their. agent to the council of Notables at 


ontainbleau, i. 320. His indiſcreet beha- 


viour there, 331. Is betrayed, and arreſted, 
332. . His confeſſion, 333. His farther: dif- 
covery,, 387: 

Lancaſter, enty duke of, "obtains the crown 
of England, i. 94... 


Languedoc, the overnment of, beliamed. on 


1105 duke of Berry, by Charles le Sage, 1 i. 

OG, je 

Lateran nd called by pope Julius Theo in 
oppoſition to the council of Piſa, i. 180. 

Laudonniere attempts to ſettle on Florida, and 
his men cruelly. treated by the Spaniards 
there, ii. 166. | 

Lawſuits, the Ls of the chancellor 
I Hoſpital to check the increaſe of, ii. 420. 


Loynez, general of the Jeſuits, - his ſcurrilous 


_ zeal at the conferences of Poiſi, i. 437. 
I” Hoſpital, Michael de, his character, i. 303. 


Is made chancellor by the influence of Ca- 


therine de Medicis, ibid. His influence over 
the parliament, 313. 
aſſembly of Notables at Fontainbleau, 322. 
His advice to the queen mother on the illneſs 
of Francis, 373. 
bly of the ſtates, 387. His ſpeech at Poiſh, 
in the conference between the catholics and 
the reformers, 429. His reply to Montmo- 
rency's reproof, 462. Procures a general 
_ amneſty for Rouen, ii. 27. His addreſs in 


procuring a declaration of the m Je of the 


ompliments 


young king Charles IX. 66. 


the patliament of Rouen with making the 


declaration, 67. His motives for this {light 
on the parliament of Paris, 68. His repre- 

ſentations to the aſſembly of Notables. at 
Moulins, 90. Becomes odious to the queen 
mother, 172. Warns Condé and Coligni 
of a ſcheme to ſeize them, 174. Reſigns 
the ſeals, and retites, 178. His death and 
character, 419. | 

4 


His ſpeech to the 


His ſpeech, to the aſſem- 


** 1 


Zan of the came lch Ada Lewis 
XI. account of, i. 118. Battle of Mont- 
le-heri, 120. Siege of Paris, td. 1 
of Conflans, 121. 


Guiſe, there, by the Scots, i. 242. 


Leith, ſiege of the queen regent, Mary of. 


Leo INI. pope, crowns Charlemagne, Aperor 


of the welt, i. 21. 


Lepanto, famous naval engagement of, be- 


tween Sultan Selim, and the Chriſtian con- 
federated fleet, li. 2717. 


Leudes, an explanation of the office and Maney 8 


of that order among the Franks, i. 3. Mon- 


teſquieu's account of them, g. 
Lewis, fon of Philip the auguſt, is benen 
king of England àt London, i. 


England, 41. _ 
Lewis, dauphin of France, ſon of Charles VII. 


. 
conſequences of this event with reſpect. toy | 


his character, i. 407. Is matried to Mat-. | 


garet daughter of James J. of Scotland, ibid. 
Enters into a conſpira- 55 againſt his father, 
10d. The inſurrection 

ibid. His aeceſſion At charac ers 113. 
See Lewes AK > | 


Lewis le de Bonnaire, ary" aff? the emperor - 


Charlemagne, is with his two brothers, aſſo- 
ciated with his father in the ſoveteignty; * 


uppreſſed by Charles, 


3307 | 


22. Receives” the kingdom of Aquitaine 


from him, ibid. Is, by the death of his bros 


thers, choſen ſucceſſor, 23. Remarks on 


we 


his character, ibid. Aflociates his eldeft ſon 


Lotharius with him in the empire, with the 


two younger in ſubordination to the elder, 
24. Is diſtreſſed by the combinations of his 
wife and ſons, againſt him, and each others by 


ibid, 


| Lewis the groſs, the firſt ' who granted arte 


of incorporation to towns, i. 42. The na- 


ture of the war carried on by him againſt 


Henry I. of England, on the latter ſeizing 


the dutchy of Normandy, i. 39. 


Lewis St. his character, i. 45. Profetibet” 


judicial combats in his domains, ibid. The 
pau quarantine, eſtabliſhed by him, what, 


1 X. his character, i. 49. Accommo- Ny 
dates his differences with his diſcontented 
barons, 50. The purport'of his ordinances 2 
or grants, ibid. IK” 

Lewis XI. his, acrefiion and charger; i. 113. 


A mount of his crown revenues, 115. The 
flouriſhing 
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+: flouriſhing ſtate of his affairs, 1 3 Cbanges him and his brothet, 269. The pro- 
tte We officers of en 117. 5 teſtant divines conſulted e the lawfylneſs 
” — 5 uſts between him and the duke of Bur- of it, 270. The conſpirators meet at Nantr, 
ndy, 1514. League of the commonwealth, * 273. The plot += aaa to his ſecretary by 
| 18, "RefleAions u upon his deſpotic me- Bes Avenelles, 2 An edict for liberty of 
3 Pars, ibid. Engages | the count de Charo- _ conſcience, l 279. Cruel! Kecu- 
| is at 'Mont-le-heri, 120. Paris: yes tions of the conſpirators, 88. Behaviour 
Ws 1s army of the league, ibid, Treaty of toward the prince of Conds, 2901. Aqute- - 
3 nflans,. 121. Remarks on this treaty, ment of his behaviour with regard to the con- 
ibid. Coneiliates the dukes of Berry and ſpiracy of Amboiſe, 395: His ſpeech in the 
Brittany, 124. Aſfembly of the "EA at council of N e the petitions of the 
Tours, ibid. His conteſts with the dukes of proteſtants to the king, 327 .Condlufions 
3 Raf urgundy and Brittany, 125. Concludes a formed from his and hi diother's conduct. at 
gs With. K Ay. of England, at this council, 3a8. Aſſembly of the ſtates at 
© 1 His: da N Mary, Orleans, 363. Trial of the prince of Condé, 
bheire 1 2 130. Treaty of Ar- 365. His anxiety on the king's illneſs, 37 2. 
Remark $. LY bis policy ul con- Public accuſations againſt him and hig bro- 
* * ther on the king's death; 877 7. N ate 
, 7 NIK ha x, his bie Fl military ſuco des, "Bot; 139. olf their charaQters and midi 955 Zon - 
WE 1 in, bis treaties by ferdinand of tinues in the management 8 egues, 
»cia DB! e, His, prudent adminiftration at ......under, the .young kipg, Chat be 
Che Markries. Ange, of Hretagne, | e in council, t 11 . 


4 . of N Charles VIII. bed, 4 N _ of tol erating . th reformers, 6, 419. ropoſes 
L ighigresy. A. captain, enaudie“ 8 conſpiracy, | à {conference wit ih the reformers, 2 campo- 
.. defeats 30 RAN at to Catherine de Me- ſing differences, 422. Attends $60 anfer- 


dicis, f 3 . ence at Poiſſi, 428. His ſpeech, at the ſec ond 

i fool ally defends Chartres againſt the meeting, *%, Beza's, artful, retort. non 
rince of Gon nge, li. r 3 455 7s N conference, with 

A ein, the. antiqy ty of the Houſe of, i 1. 2 50. duke. of mberg and two ,,1 utheran 


hg, 15 ud, younger brothers of An- miniſters, Wa Fa e Philip of, Spain to 
08 b * e Me 'S "Tod. See * bim and his family, 496, His ſegemes 


on 
e 2, Hh 8 ende arti AY _diſconcerted by the gude of his. brother, ji. 
Sel cardinal of. is induced to liſten to 55. His entry to Paris wich an armed train op- 
"3 vertures of peace With Spain, by the arch- poſed by the conſtable: Montmorency, 84 aHlis 
"9 hos of Arras, i. 169. Diſtinguiſhes him- train attacked by the prince, of rcean, 85. 
1 Wh aol the reformers, 200. Accuſes _ © Belieges Salcede, 86. " Bis, conduct at the 
d' Andelot of hereſy, ibid. Is appointe] to council of Trent, 105. Ken the, [140 


.. ſuperintend, the finances, and all civil tranſ- to treat perſonally. with the. pope at Rom- 
"ations, by Catherine de Medicis, 217. 107. Pre cures a jubilee to be proclaimeg b y 
His 1 5 choice of officers of fare, in the conclave on the maſſacre of Paris, ii, 344 
concert with Catherine, 218. Crowns Lorain, Chatles duke of, obtains of "4 rancis Il. 
: Francis II. 235. The proteſtants calumni- the ſovereignty of Bar, I. 236. | 


' ated to bim, 247. His cruel perſecution of Litharivs, eldeſt ſon, of. Lewis le de Bannaire, 
them, 248. Subſtance of a political perform- is aſſociated with him in the empire, i. 24. 
ance publiſhed againſt him and his brother, Cabals againſt his father's authority, tid. 
249. The ſoldiery incenſed againſt him Engages in a bloody battle at Fontenay,, wien 
and his brother, _ 250, Condemnation Lewis of Bavaria and Charles the bald, 25. 
and execution of Anne du Bourg, 258. Louiſa, of Savoy, her hatred to Chatles duke 
Carries on proſecutions _ 797 8 other of Bourbon, 5 147. Cantrives to W 
members of the parliament, 260. Piſtols Bourbon of his patrimony, N 
and long cloaks prohibited, 262. Tbe Loyola, ae, hiſtory of his founding. the 
Peiner of Conde forms, a conſpitacy againſt order of Jeſaits, ii. 88. Oe A 255 
b 
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* the inſtitution, bid. Refetes the 
ee e Roſen 5 


* a” 1, LG, * Fe 


T, 2 Lend Poitiers bend the 
- admiral Coligni, ii. 221. 


| Ba, wichen 
. 41 — nders; ibid. 

_ Luthir Martin; the commencement of the re- 
formation by bim, i. 161. 

2 an inſurrection there, i. 334. Wich 
M er by ä . 
eee. AE 
4 A T7 „ $44; M 

e N ol France the argument 

5 „ 

Maligne, , Jen df errier lord of, * Vidame | 
ef Thartres,” his character, it 131. 

Ker 2 * a 
195 2 5 228 an in 


reftion at Lyons, i. 


* "1 - nor, RG 16116153 £133 3% j TH 246-5 
Malta, eilland of, beſieged by the Turks, ii. 
a Its diſtreſs and vigorous defence, 110. 


: Man full count; is appointed to the command 
of the Palatine troops ſent to the French pro- 
' | eſtants,! by the death of the duke des Deux 


Ponts, ii. 212. IE engaged . the battle of ; 


Montcontour, ways £14k 
Mos the couticit ordered to be held there, 
removed to Trent, i. 188. 
Mateth Stephen, heads the opal infuireAion 
of the Pariſians againſt the dauphin Charles 
I. 73. Obliges the avſthin, to countenance | 
bis proceedings, 74. 
Margaret, ſiſter to Francis . of Fi rance, mar- 
tied to Henry D' Albert king of Navarre, i. 
174. Favours the doctrines of the reforma- 
Hoh; 782577: 
Ma illac, archbiſhop of Wiener See Vienne. 
Martel, Charles, his f fuccefsful extenſion of his 
power, as mayor of the palace, i. 6. 
Mareen, Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, viſ⸗ 
count de, his character, ii. 136. Surprizes 
' Andelat and Noue, 177. His ſkilful re- 
treat from Coligni, 187. Paſſes the Cha- 
rente with the van of Anjou's army, and at- 
tacks the ptoteſtants, 209. Is driven off by 


© d*Andtor, ibid. Routs the rear of the pro- 


teſtant army, 227. Is killed at the ſiege of 
St. Jean d' Angeli, 239. 
Vor. II. 


12 makes himſelf-maſter 7 the - 
ty: of Geux, ii. 266. Is | 


rtifan of the prince 
834. Is'droveout of the town by the ever. 


 Mertinengues befieges Sancerre, but is repulſed, 

24175 72 >: 

_—_ Peter, the reformer, e con - 
"ference at Poiſſi between, the catholics and 
the reformers, i. 429. 

Mary, queen of Scotland, is mig to F. tance for 
education, previous to her marriage with the 
dauphin, i. 160. Marries the dauphin, and 
_ entails the crown of Scotland on him and his 
- ſucceſſors, 168. Her huſband” dies, 375. 


Sde returns to Scotland, 493. State of the 


- reformation” there on her atrival, 494. 


. - Marries the lord rents ii. 119. 15 dil- 


turbed by factions among her ſubjects, 1 20. 
Hier attachment to David Wikio? ibid.” Deſ- 
piſes her huſband, 121. Murder of Rizzio, 
ibid. Het affections gained by earl Both- 
well, 122. Murder of lord 1 5k ibid. 
Procures the veguittal of Bothwell 
tried for Darnly 's murder, 123. aher 
- Bothwell, 124. 25 capelled 54 relipn the 
ſovereignty to het on James, 15d. Raiſes 
an army, but is defeated by the eafl of M 
ray, ibid. Flies to Englaud, ibid. Her >. 
ception by queen Elizaberh; 274. „wie 
to a trial by Engliſh commitidners, ibid. 
| Mitignon is appointed to command the 17 * 
REY aint the roteſtants,” io: 
Beſieges St. oa? 
a a paſſage through 1 ar Men hs eſcapes, bid. 
Detaches a 120 aſter ee Which 
takes him, 403. 
Mangeron, Lord de, rebel byt the Guitar 
chaſtiſe the proteſtants of Vale Us con- 
duct there, i. 343. N yh 


Maurevel, Louvriers, AMailatel 1 bel the 
proteſtant commander of Niott, ii. 23 
engaged by the duke of Guiſe to are 
- Coligni, 308. Shoots. at him and efcapes, 
309. Is employed to aſſaſſinate 1 Noue, 
but fails, 405. 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, the reaſon of his 
leaguing with Henry IT. of France, againſt 
the emperor Charles V. i. 160. Makes a 
treaty with the emperor, favourable to the 
proteſtant princes, 167. : 

Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, marries 
Mary heireſs 'of Burgundy, i. 130. Con- 
cludes a treaty at Arras, with Lewis' XI. of 


. France, 131. Contracts his daughter to 


the dauphin, ibid, His daughter ſent back, 
135. Is elected king of the Romans, ii. 32. 
Is advanced to the empire on the death of 


Mm m his 


402. Montgome Ack 
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* ki her 4 Elb 6 onduft the 

" hope, "ig" | His ge in reference to 
v4 roteſtant princes, 100. Remarks un 
1 ey 


ee he made againſt the invaſion; of 
Han by Soliman II. 171. bs monaced 
with dae by y pope Pius V. 127. 
Mayor r of the palace, the nature of that office, 
under the Merovingian kings of France; i. ö. 
at, Cltherine' dez hotber of Francis II. 
"her alas” . 212. Exerts. herſelf in 
_ fentling the government, ibid. | Attaches her- 
fel ta e ſole of Guiſe, 213. Appoints 
the coßſtabſe VMignemorency tothe charge of 
Henry's funeral,” 215: liges the 4 
of V N to eee lenry's preſents, 
and fetite, 416. Fixes the adminiſtration 
of gopefa mont, 217. Her conference! with 
the conſtable, ibid.” Her j judicious choice of 
ofßcers of fate, 218. 1 on Francis 
_ to require ide 'pirliament; of Faris to yield 
© obedii ebce 40 o the Guiſes 1 In affairs. of govern-- 
a leb e, . r of Voadoſtne ung ra- 


_ ciouſly 
ons M ur to Vendolme,” 230. Diſcon- 
e "hf" the. army, 254- ker conference- 
With ine aft Def aligni,. on the diſcovery 
Ot ine plot againſt” che Gi 
© "Ejves. ether ee ente conceraing. the 
_ "pot "from Lignieres, 281. "Her ariful ap- 
-* pdintmment of the duke of Gui uiſe as the king's 
ballen N . TREES Michael 


8 

| e toward the NN of N. zvarre 0 
ine prince of Condé, at Orleans, 355. 
Trial of the prince of Condé, 365. Her 


perplexity on the kiog's illneſs, 372. Is 


e reconciled to the king of Navarre, 
374. 


of the king of Navariie, 382. Her political 
management ſuited to the preſent criſis, 383. 
Her meſſage to the conſtable, 384. Is ap- 


pointed regeat,. 386. Her moderation in 


religious matters, 394. Pacifies the king of 
„„ 398, Courts the king of Na- 
vatre to balance the union, between Guiſe 
aud Montmorency, 468. Reflections on 


her management with reſpect to the proceed- 


| proteſtante, Mal. 


3 434. 


a Ei 
the triumvirate, 455. Applies to the prince 4 


at court, 248. Her 'iofidi-- 


zuiſes, 279. Re- | bolpof the baude 4 


delt, 5 | 
reign online? 64. Gorong 1 


ration of her ſon's majority, 65. 
the king to make a circuit of the proviiices, 
74. Her conduct with regard ti HO. de- 


tiations with the German princes,” 78 
terview at Bayonne,” with queen Elizabeth of 


th of Francis If. and acceſſion of 
his brother. Charles IX. 375. Her treatment 


Spain, 97. 
-tions of the proteſtants, 100. 


pope Pius IV. Hg And mire r. 
Matd, 47. Attends. the coufvretite Between 
the catholics and reformers; at Pei, $29. 


Alters the conference to & more” private diſ- 
Procures . n tonvention*of 


from all the parliaments in the 
ngdam, 446.” Her atm at the power of 


of Condé "for: proteston, 457. She is 
forced by the triumwirate.to' go With the king - 
to Paris, 458. Her letters to Condé, under 
"the infuence of the triumvirats” 465. Suits - 
her politics to her preſent Mien, 171. 
Procures an interview between the brothers. 
Nararte and Condé, 776. "Apiin | 
vours an accommodation, 1478. Phe ttesty 
concluded, 48 Her declaratioys. 0 e 
prince of Condé and his" 
5 .* 2 overture: to —— price or Eon 


GH, 
P. ow tot Norm eg 
1 Condé, 35 Her 
the catholic Fee 237, Bat 
Dau 38. on: 


eng of ; 
> reth of 


| Bocomey ſincotaly 


Adviſes 


mands of Rome and Spain, 75. 


K 


Spain, and duke d' Alva, 82. Endeavours 
to lull the proteſtants into ſecurity,” 92. Pro- 


tects Charri in his oppoſition to the command 


of d' Andelot, 95. Oppoſes Montmorencyꝰs 
intention of reſigning his office of conftable ; 
to his ſon, and. alſo Conde's ſuit for that 


office, ibid. Inſtigares her ſon the duke of 


Anjou to inſult. Conde, 96. Aſſembles 
forces under colour of apprebenfions from 
The court alarmed at the mo- 
Is conducted 
with the court to Paris by a body of Swils, 


102. Her dexterous management on the 
blockade 


6 


2 of, Paris by,gbe prince of Condé, 
Obtains dd office of lieutenant gene- 

the duke of > 193. Her mo- 

exculing the inactivity of the catho- 
Ae 1 161, Mediates a. removal of 
the or de 1 Hoſpital, 171. Forms 
| IN of ſeizing. Condé and Coligni, 
55 4%½ Again 7 i Accommoda- 
tion, 244. Propoſes a marriage 
de ade duke. of Aojou and queen El 
.,Zabeth, 28 1. A plot concerted againſt the 


proteſſant chiefe, 304. Her didimulation on 


de attempt to aſaoate Coligni, 311. At- 


| = 3: 5 the king againſt the proteſ- 
EE + Halens the intended maſſacre, 
A 0 . the - JA Ready in 
The maſfacre be- 
igni 8 papers, 337. 
e advancement of her 


„ 


Anson . A. Poland, 377. Her 
le e ene of. the Poliſh, delegates, 
Her ſcheme to retain the king of Po- 


demands of the proteſtants, 384. 
ecautians on the departure of the king 
and, and the indiſpoſition of her ſon 


1 of. the, young duke of Anjou's plot, 396. 
bins t Os direction of three armies Cd 
dan den proteſtants, 401. Seizes ſuch of the 
.nability whom ſhe feared, 406. Attempts to 
get la la Noue aſlaſſinated, ibid... Concludes a 
Fu with the proteſtants, 2 IS appoint- 
e lee 
497 dies, 1% Retroſpect of her 
"condut, 413. Inſtance of her, credulity, 
and an account of her magic taliſman, ii. 


426. 


Fm Philip, the 1 is iavited to 
980 by Francis I. to controvert the papa! 


tines, 1 182. 5 


8 


bh with that of mayors of the 
Their territorial grants, ſimple 


iz. IG by Charles V. emperor of Ger- 
and 4 defeated by the duke of 


zuiſe, i. e 


ends the terns A de Wi Coligni, 


ſon the duke of 
1 to 9. 
e range, 381. Her reflection on 


875 8 386, Her conduct on the dilcorary 


ath of Charles, 


_ u kings of France, the precarious. 
7 2 of. their royalty, i. 5 Their autho- 


e ſervice, the origin of, 98. Growth 
of the, feudal. ſyſtem, Ae The policy and 
maxims of, ex plaided, PA” 

Minard, Anthony, a credone of parliament, is 
hots, with ts conſequences of his ! i. 

Wa, 

Mirande, the inhabitants of, cruelty profecu- 
ted for hereſy, 1, 185... eee 

Mambriſn, lucky repartee by : a ſoldier oh, © com- 
; manded to leap from the tes. by. the bacon 
des Adrets, ii, 19. 


Aonlus, baron de, cheese og ib an ex- | 


_ Ploits of, ii. 16. Vies with the baron des 
_ Adrets in cruelty, 20, Is made a marſhal of 
France, ihiu. His quarrel. with d'Amville, 
119. Deſtroys Coligni's bridge of boats for 
..paſking the Garonne, ii. 243. Beſieges Ra- 
baſtein, ibid. 1s. 4ertibl wounded in the 
face, 244. Summary. of the remainder of 


5 his life, with a chatacter of his commenta- 


"Ties, ibid. Is ſent ambaſſador to Ton to 
_ Juſtify the maſſacre gf Pariay 348. His repre- 
ſentations, 351 ._ 1 jt FH 

Monluc, biſhop of Valence ee Patae 292. 

Menperſier, duke of, his diſpute ER a prece 
dency with the duke. e Guiſe, at che coro- 
nation of Charles IX.” j. 403. „His charac- 
ter, ii. 134. Attacks the e 
185. Battle of farnac, 200, 
routs the rear of Coligni's army, 227 | 
tle of Monteontour, | 231. * 1 8 in 

maſſacre of Paris, 399. 

Anu de a party of Monluc's troops A0 
near that place, by Reſnier, after Mee 
cre of Paris, ii. 353. 24 ; 

Montbrun, a proteſtant, officer. in, Fial face, {his 
character, ii. 131. 

Montconteur, battle of, between tbe dube orf 

Anjou and the We Coligni, it, 230, 


_ The conſequences of this baule to the Pro- 


teſtants, 2 $446 6.4) 
MAanteſquieu, captain of the duke 5 Apjou' 5 
Swiſs guards, baſely Kills the prince of Con- 
de in the battle of farnac, ii. 20264 4.4.1 
Monte/quieu, baron, his account of the origin 
of feudal tenures in France, i. 8. 
nd count of, commands the proteſ- 
tants in Normandy, ii. 21. Fortifies Rou- 
en, 33. Embarks for England on the tak- 
ing of the city by Charles IX. 26. His ex- 
. pedition into Bearn to recover the queen of 
Mm m2 Navatre's 
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| Montmorency, 


 Maidree's r 218. Beſieges Terride, 
unc reduces him 219. (prog .ſuc- 
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His des and a, ftrolꝑed of. M er 
and character, r 


621 150 


cours in the bay of Rochelle, 362. Impru- Montmorency. marſhal, bn of the conſtable 


ddently tetires, 363. Lands in Normandy to 
155 new proteſtant inſurrections, 402. 
ſcapes from St. Lo, and forces a paſſage 
_ #hiovgh Matignon's armyA Id. Is ſurpriſed 
at Domfrant, and tàken, 403. Is e 
to Paris, 40. Vobis T i 1 
AMmimerrrch, „che antiquity of that emily in 
France, i. 152. Anne of, his hiſtory, Mie. 


. Jourpd. 172. Is made cooſtable of 'France, 
— gg. Cauſe of Erancis's-dif- 
pleaſure: againſt him, ibid. Is teſtored to 


taleen priſoner ar St. Quintin, 165. Is per- 
mitted to go to the French camp to confer on 
a pescb, 1% Remarks on his conduct in 
the tredty of Chateau Cambreſis, 175. Lo- 
ſes his influence, 214. layites Anthony of 
 Bouibon to Paris ah tha proſpect of Henrys 
death, 215. Is charged with the care of 
Heme duberaii #14, ibid. His conference with - 


| Catberinede: 
withiFrades: [1 and retirement from court, 

a is his office as grand maſter of 
the palaco 237 Is ofdered by the king to 

. relate; the chaſpindhnb Amboiſe to the par- 

liament, 311. .0#His lawſvitwith the Guiſes, 

- 31890i{/Vtowres to Orleans on Francis's. 


death, 384. His ſpeech to the governor of Min ear of, and regent of Sen de- 
His interview with the 


Orleans 385. 
young king Charles IX. ibid. Is averſe to 
tolerating che. proteſtants, 400. Reproves 


ment of Paris by the triumvirate, 465. 
Commands under his father at the batt] /of 
St. Dennis, 143. Joins the 


committed to the Baſtile, 399. 
Anne of, his character and va- Mont le. beri, battle of, between Lewis XI. 


 Montlue, Bertrand de, undertakes. a-ſettlemttit | 


Anne, his character, i. 401. Endeavours 


to moderate his father's zeal againſt the pro- 


teſtante, 402. Is removed from his govern- 


Party and pre- 
tenſions of the duke d Alengon, ii. 3889. 8 IS 


meme 


and the count de Charolois, i. 120. 


on the coaſt of Guinea, which fails, ii, 167. 


favour hy Hebry II. 156. Is: defeated and Moulins, the motives of calling an 4 
Notables there, ii. 90. The chancellor 

7 Hoſpital applies to the aſſembly for a refor- 
mation of the F rench en ibid. The fa> 
mous edict of, 91 


niſe effected 
between the Gute — Colignie, the cardi- 


nal of Lorain, and the marſhal, Montmoren- 


cy, ibid. Obſervations on the edict of, 
420. A 81 ig 501. 712 e PA 


Medicis, 21) His conference eee 4 sda commander, ) blots 


defence of Syſteron, in conjunction with. de 
Senas, and fafe convoy of the proteſtant fu- 
gitives from thence, ii. 15. His chatacter, 
131. His indiſcreet order of mareh with the 
proveneial army, 185. Is frivated. and 
' killed by the count de Btiſſac, 186. 


C3 fi 53th 


feats the army. of Mary 1 of Scotland, 


ii. 124. [Accuſes YO to Elizabeth, 274. 
-Is aſſaflinated, 278. ert. 39 8 * 4 KITE Is 


 therrhiſkop: of Valence in bis pulpit, ibid. MAuſtapha, baſha of Bod, deli, the ile of 


Cabals with the Guiſes, 402. His cloſe 
union with Guiſe, 408. His exultation on 
the ſuoceſſes of the triumvirate at Patis, 460. 
His reprouf of the chancellor, 461. Battle 


Malta, ii. 109. The e and vi oross 
ene of yo dae 110. N 
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of Drenx, ii, 38. Is taken priſoner, 40. Nantz, the leaders of the party et to 5 


And conveyed to Orleans, 44. Beſieges the 
ngliſb in Havre de Grace, 61. Takes the 


poſe the adminiſtration of the Guiſes, aſſem- 
ble there, i. 273. See Renau die. 


city by capitulation, 62. Oppoſes the car - N Mes, conqueſt. of, wy” Charles VIII. _ 


dinal of Lorain's entering Paris with an arm- 
ed train, 84. His, prodent conduct on this 
oceahon, 85. His difficulties on the block. 
ade of Paris by the prince of Condé, 139. 
Harraſſes the beſiegers, 141. Is aſperſed 
ani reſolves on an engagement, 142. Bat - 
tle of St. ne Is We 45. 


Nn Charles king of, hls 1 Ste 
the cauſe of the quarrel between him and 


John king of France, i. 64. Surprizes and 


kills Charles d'Eſpagne conſtable of France, 
ibid, ls ſeized by the dauphin Charles, and 


impriſoned, _ nnn theſe events, 
| \ ibid. 


449; * 4 as — 
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% Eſekpts, 73. Eis public demands at 
Haze ibid. See Fee har he and 
4 1 10 a ee 

Nowure, duke of, is a aby the ef 
Guiſeß to reduce the poſt of Noz occupied 


by the conſpirators againſt the Guiſes,' 1. 


283. Deceives the baron Caſtelnau into 
mubmin on, l. Marries the widow” of the 
duke of Guiſe, U. 92. His character, 1 34. 
Netherlands; their dilaffection to a foreign go- 
vernment, i. 487. Their jealouſy excited 
by\ Philip's meaſures, 488. Reſcue two Cal- 
viniſt preachers condemned for hereſy, 489. 


Tue endeavours of the dutcheſs of Parma to 


coonmpoſe the differences, ibid. Removal of 


thecardinal Granivelle, from the Spaniſh miniſ- 


try n. 112. Confederacies formed there on 
Phikip's edit for the obſervance of the decrees 
of the countil of Trent, 113. How the 
| proceftans chere obtained the name of Geuæ, 
ob beggurs, IA. Outrages againſt the Po- 
piſhamages and Worſhip, 115. Arrival of the 
 dokd& Alva! 7. 


Ni, Spifame biſhop of, is employed by the | 
prince of Condé as his agent in Germany to 
folicit devies! 1, 31. His character, ibid. 


Means, taken hy the proteſtants by ſtratagem, 


meet there, 384. 9970 en £415 - 
Norfolk, dake of, Treditates on marrying. Mary 
queen of Scotland, ii. 276. Enters into a 
conſpiracy" againſt queen Elizabeth,” 277. 
Nasal Td other provinces in France, con- 
quered from the Engliſh, by Philip the Au- 
guſt, i. 42. Remarks on the charter 3 
to that province by Lewis X. 51. Again 


reduced, 110. Aſſigned to the duke of Berry 
by Lewis XI. 122. Is entered by the catholic 
army acting againſt the proteſtants, ii. 21. 


Diſtracted ſtate of, ibid. Siege and taking 
Rouen, 23. Havre de Grace blockaded, 30. 
Is entered by the * N t after the 


defeat at Dreux, 45. 


Notables, an affembly of, at Fomainbleau;) b 


321. Remarks on the conduct of the Guiſes 
in this —.— 1 Aſſembled at Mou- 


N cone” Fr ancis de ls, his hiſtory and eharaMer, 


ii. 132. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Orleans, 150. Is. 


ſurprized by Martigues, 178. Is defeated 


and taken priſoner by Martigues, 200. Is | 


again taken priſoner at the battle of Mont- 


17124802 A . of the 1 0 N | 


EY X. 
contour, 233. Defeats boy Gaillard, at Lu- 


„24% Loſes his arm at Fontenay, 248. 


ä 'engag ed by the king to induce the Ro- 

cheese to ſubmit, 357. They refuſe, and 
make him commander of the town, 358. 
Quits his command and retires into the 
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Oe Francis,” e e wget Favs E 


place in the council of ſtate, by Catherine 
de Medicis, and the Guiſes, i. 219. His 
character, hid: Detects the calumniators of 


the proteſtants, of impoſture, 2438. Is pre- 


vailed on by the queen mother to affix the 
ſeals to the duke of Guiſe's commiſſion as 
the king's leutenanetzeneral; 28 5. His death 
and character, 3. % 


Orange; the town of, taken ſrom if protaſtants | 


and eruelly treated, il. 14% — 


Orangr, prince of, adviſcs-Philip ofi/Spainzz of 


the hatred the Flemings bore to cardinal 


Granvelle, ii. 112. Retires into Germany, 
117. Joins the duke des Deux Ponts 


maxrching to aſſiſt the French proteftancs, 
210. Joins the e N 
_ againſt the duke d Alva, 66. 


Orleanois, and Armagnacs, WO bediene in 


France, an account: of, $143} +35 


Orleans,” the dutchy of, conferred” on Lewis 


duke of Anjou, by Charles le Sage, i. 80. 


Orla beſieged by the-Englifh,” is relieved by 
Joan d' Are, i. 101. The general aſſembly 


there, i. 345, Unuſual preparations made 
by the Guiſes, 350. The prince of Condé 
_ arreſted there, 355. Origin and conſtitution 
of the aſſembly of the ſtates general, 357. Pro- 
. ceedings of the aſſembly, 363. The depu - 
ties obliged to ſwear to the catholic faith, 
364. The prince of Conde tried and con- 
demned there, 365. Another aſſembly of 
the ſtates there, on the acceſſion of Charles 
IX. 387. Thecity attacked by d'Andelot, 
459. Is ſeized by the prince of Condé, 460. 
Is prepared for defence by d' Andelot, ii. 45. 
Is beſieged by the duke of Guiſe, 40. Situ- 
ation of the city deſcribed, ib. "The ſub- 


urb of Pontereau taken, 50. The duke of 
Guiſe 
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duke of Anjou s camp, 361. The occaſion 
of his retiring, ibid. Concerts the inſurrec - 


tion of Shrove-Tueſday, 395. An attempt 
made by the „en mother to get bim 12 891 5 


of the ſtates of France, ordered to meet ; 
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tk ng ite Frm eee 6. 1 
ba ſeired Loue, 150 15 teſhfortt d 158 
Orleans, Ag duke 57 "his character, i. 90. 
5 5 aflathnated by x the tk of Burgundy,” ibid 
| . Ahother e of-the ſame name retires into. Bre- 
- 7 ragyes, and jntrigns with the” miniſter Lan- 

01% 135. "Is Ken prifoner'by: Ttimouillc, 
; 'rench fringe: at e St. Au- 


1 * 


F 12 at il K Bayonne, ; bis 
anſwer 10 the king, $ oer kor a wle of 


| va ee 39,5 Reg 5 45 : 1 75 | 
pas Sd. pe 1814 £21 ILSS: Ri * 
5 10 of Peta, He dtipin df," f. yr. 
5 the parliament of, wer Ren. 
ihe there gain ainſt the” 2 
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1 45 121. (19h. Obi militia in, at that 
7 U 72 A <conventicle of proteſtants 
Woes e Ws r chm- 


n ovtrages © » Hh agondts,” 264, Te xar- 


inal of Loraine! atendahis rooted: onenter- - 


"" hg 4 rmed; ig.” Alteraribns in of 
bs parties, ere on the fuppoſeu victotj 
: 9 5 piieke bf Cande 1 22597 
_ maſſacre of, reſolved on, 318 ene 
bor, 310. Murder of Coligni, 324. Pro- 
greſs of the maſſacre, 325. The favage fe- 
Aseity of the' Parifiznsin'thib eruel ſcene, 328. 


18 prochaimed by the conclave at Nome on 
account of, 342. Atrival of the poliſh de- 
legates to notify the cleQion of the duke of 

e to the crown of Poland, 3 The 
grand reception of them, 379. 

Felge, of Paris, the firit bauen 6s; i. 
47. Limitations of the pontifical authority, 

ee in the regiſters'of, 188. Its re- 
monſtranee againſt religious perſecutions, i. 
01797. Several of its members inclined to 
*roleration; 203. Herry IE examines them, 

and orders ſeveral into cuſtody, 205. 

declaration of Francis II. to, on the addreſs 

of, at his acceſſion, i. 220. Condemnation 
and execution of Anne du Bourg, 258. Pro- 
ſecution of other members of, by the Guiſes, 


pode te the crown II, 


1 420. Reſlecttons on their <> 
toword the 


a — | 
big.” The. ſettiemear'of the; at 
diſcuſſed 


dions 1 5 Lare cin the mailacre of Paris, 


amoudt of the mutders} 332. A Jubi- 


The 
Faris, 44. wie 


piracy vel Ambails by he 55 
The duke of Guiſe conrted 
3 enthe lawſuit beigen the It 


+ ration:of the proteſiancs, 35. %* 
und :nonflitation f tha e 
Cunambur of inqusſlis? when fitff in 

413. Number of the reſpective urders 
parliamest, 44. Phe cburt of Pers dite 
with it, ii. The queſtion. of. tojeration re 

-. ferred to, by the couneiſ rf 
. Their debe tes en this queſtion,” i. Rd 


prateſianss,/ A. *Aythorile b 
86 the! TRY Rea inp rn 
| declaration the ee e 
- Hiamentc of Rowen, 68. Aft forced. to ſub- 
miſſton, 70. Diſcaſfom of che queſtion: of 
emin oves the other: partiaments, 


king's dedlara- 


by them, 87. The 


335. 75 {1} - 23.9: A . 
Pos Jutchaly/of; attempts 46 compoſe the 
_ diffcrence- about religion r 


i. 499. Her prudent conduct on the proteſ- 
tant confederacies formed there, il. 1 Is 


. 


influenced to more rigorous meafures by Phi- 
lp, 116. Retires ftom the eruel executions 
of the duke d AU a. 
Pavia, battle of, between Francis L. of 'Frahce, 
aud the imperialiſtss i. 98989. 
Pant HE | pope, iſſues # mandate for a general 
council at Mantus which. in-Tenjoved. to 
- Vyews 1 18955 e Hortoghs 
Pan IV. pope, engages Heer 11 of Fraies, to 
pause bin quarrels in Italy, i. 163. Refuſes 
to confirm the election of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. 245. Populat vutrages at Rome 
againſt his memory on his death, 264. 
Peers, twelve of France, hiſtorical aceount.of 
the origin and eſtabliſment of, J. 303. The 
nature of the court compoled of them, 404. 
Alterations from the primitive inſtitution, 
407. When they reſigned their ſeparate ju- 
riſdiction, and ter with the parliament of 


| Avery, arekbidhoys of e nego- 
ciates a peace for Philip II. of Spaim with the 
- eatrdinab of Lorain on the part of Henry * 
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1 
| reformers, 200, n 
eſe, religious, of the that tants - fMi- 
| 3. Remonſtrances of the parlia- 

men ais againk, 197. The ſenſe of 
he pnliament concerning, ..205., Ctuelty 
a as by the catdinal of Lorain, 248. 
of the burning ne 263+ See 
* 8 3 
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Fr he 169. Ne the e 
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4 Phils the. TT 14 — 1 his. fon 
wis cromned king of England at London, 
; i 1 40. Conſequences. of this event, 41. Con- 
ers N Ad und other ene 


42. * $4 $ 1 93 


e the parliament of Paris, ibid. 
pr | his ſiſter to Edward J. of England, 
e his daughter to the prince of Wales, 48. 


7 hv + pobzlizy and clergy league againſt him, 
5 His oppoſition to the papal power, 178. 


g le Long, to what eauſes be owed his ad- 
vancement to the crown of France, 1. 32. 


Pidg Il. af Spain, bis war witd Henry II. of 


„Ftance, i. 163, Battle of St. Quintin, 165. 
His negotiations toward a peace by the means 
1 of. the archbiſhop. of Arras, 169. Peace of 


„Chateau Cambreſis, 172. Leaves the Ne- 


+ therlands, and Ses to Spain, 243. His per- 
ſeeution of heretics, ibid. His treatment of 


- Conſtance Ponce, his father's confeſſor, 244. 


His diſpleaſure at the conference. of Poid, 
440. Inexeaſes the biſhoprics in the Nether- 
d 487 His attempis to obyiate the di- 
affection there, 489. Engages 
power of the Guiſee, 496. Endeavour to 
foment the diſtractions of Francis II. 46. 
Sends an army under the duke of Alva into 
the Netherlands, 92. ls induced to remove 
cardinal Granvelle from the miniſtry by the 
Hatred of the Flemings to him, 112. The 
duplicity of his conduct toward the Flem- 
ings, 114. Is diſguſted at the marriage of 
Charles IX. with Fiinabeth of Auſtria, 256. 
lunes, Anne the emperor's daughter, 257. 
Adviſes with the inquiſition of Madrid in all 
| 9 tranſactions, 259. Seizes his ſon Charles, 
vs us is poiſoned, 261. Sulpisieus death, of 
' „ WT 
LAY I, ſurnamed de Valois, his dilpute with 


Ce. on bis lebe i. 


Pho V. pope, his election, h 


to ſupport the 


Edward III. of England relating to the ſuc- 
4 ceſſon of the crown of F 5 i. 52. War 
between him and Edward, Is defeated 
by Edward. at Creſſy, 58. Jobe of 


his conduct toward Robert de Artois, and 


the count de Montfort, 60. Scizes and exe · 


eutes fourteen nobles of Bretagne, ibid. Ulis 


barons aſſociate againſt him, and obtain a re- ” 


ne wal of charters, 6. Is intimidated into a 


confitmation of the clerical pretenſions, in a 
formal trial of them, ibid.  Procares the ceſ- 
ſion of Dauphiny, 62. His character com- 


pared with that of his ſon John, 6 
Phileſophy, peripatetic, ſtrongly pationifed and 
cultivated in France, ii, 424. 


* 


Pibrac, Guy de, ſent. ambafſador, to Germany - 


to juſtify.the maſſacre of. Paris, it ii. 348. Com- | 


boles the beſt defente of it, 351 


* a nobleman of Perigord, his chatacler, i Mo - 
Attacks the dy Oh of: An 2 00 's troops a 


* ja Belle, 2 nds St. Jea 
ede Wiel che duke 1 75 Anjou,. 255 


; Obtains an e 239. Þ 


murdered in the maſſacre of,Pa 


acts of. his papacy, 205. Neos he 


council of Trem, 266. Tie, enigmatical 
ye of Catherine de Medicis” $ letters to, 426. 
Is ſurprized at her conduct, 5. 50  Menaces | 
. the queen of Navarre, ii. KP. 19 Me. 5 


orain 8. 7 


henſions ſrom the cardinal 


ence at the council of Trent, 105. „ How - 


treated by the emperor. Hunke 108. 
Dies, ar 7: 15 "70 


Ne with depoſition, 4%, 
a bull againſt queen Elizabeth of England, 
as a heretic, 1. 


Plaviaut, is ſttuck by Coligni,. 100 his prudent 


conduct on that occaſion, ii. Hl His gal- 
lant behaviour at Niott, 219. murdered 
in the maſſac re of Paris, 320. 


Farsi battle of, between king John x | 


France, and Edward prince of Wales, i. 69. 

The town taken by the marſhal St. Andre, 
and his cruelty there, ii. 7. Its fituation, 
220. Is beſieged by the admiral Co ian, 
- and defended by the count de Lude, 221. A 


review of the ſtrength employed on both 
.  fides, ibid The beſiegers ſuffer. by hicknels, 


223. 2 And raiſe the liege, tad. 1 
Paifh, order iſſued for a conference hs. de- 


rwweerg 


Pius V. pope, his charatier,.i ike 12% * Mahaces | 
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tween the catholics and PARTY i. 422. 


Proceedings of, 428. The conference * | 


teren to a more private diſputation,” 43. 
D' Eſt, the pope $ legate, arfives at Pol 
436. Phe conſerence prolo 
© regent, 438. A confelfion” of faith 
-abour the Euchariſt ſubſcribed, #312.” "The 
meeting broke up without deciſion, 439. 
Pilatid,” the otigin of that kingdom, ii. 3 
The conſtitution of the ſenate, 37 J. 
power of the nobility, ibid. The forms of 
proceeding previous to the diet for the elec- 
tion of a king, 374. The rendezvous of the 
"nobility, $75. Henry of Valois, brother of 
1 king of France, elected king, 
' Delegites ſent: to Paris to notify the 
dieQion, 378. Their 2 rand reception at 


"the 


Pate ſs 5 of You). de His 
coronation, 38g 7. 
Palm, Merey de, aſſaſinates the dukes of 


Guiſe at Orleans, ii. 51. Is ſeized, ibid. 


. "Account of his motives'and e decla- 

_ rations, 52. Is exccuted, 833. 

Ponce, Conſtance, confeſſor to the empero 

Charles V. cruelly perſecuted 1 7 r a: 

for herefy, i. 244. 

Pontiiſe, an allembiy of the fates of Pente, 
"convened there, i, 424 "Franslerred to St, 
_ Germains, ibid.” 


Purtian, prince, aeticks the aſp train of the | 


cardinal of Lorain, on his entry into Faris in 
2 warſike manner, ii. 88. 
re fanction, that law explained, i. 180. 
The concordat, ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 181. 
Praguerie, kiflory of that inſurrection, i. 107. 
3 à conventicle of, at Paris, attacked, 
i. 199. Great increaſe 'of, at Paris, 207. 
A ſynod of their clergy meet at Paris, 208. 
Cruel proſecution of, by the cardinal of Lo- 


-rain, 248. A rigorous proſecution of, or- 


dered by Francis II. 263. Erection of the 
burning chambers, ibid. A genera] diſpoſi - 
tion among, to refent their ſufferings, 267. 
Fheir divines conſulted by the prince of Con- 
de's party, as to the lawfulneſs of oppoſing 
the adminiſtration of the Guiſes, 270. Hiſ- 
_ tory of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, 272. A 
view of their conduct in reference to the con- 
ſpiracy of Armboiſe, 295. An inquiry into 
their grievances, 340. Conduct of thoſe at 
Valerce, 341. Moderation of the queen 
mother toward them, 394. * Ce 


0 


Blois taken from him, bil. 


- roully treated, 1. 


2 ſe race blockaded, 30 
238. Death of the duke of Guiſe, 51 


ED of the indiroc tolęration lowed 
429... ow the. | PRI] * 


8 Mareel, Wig "Eder of the 5 
delegates from all the parliatpentb 6f . 
concerning, 447. The vaſt multitudes that 
attend their ſermons alarm the catholi 
"In Cruelly attacked by the duke of 
ſe's . at Vaſſi, 4 52. Conſequenees 
of the maſſacre at Vai; hs Ws "They tiſe in 
arms, under countenanee prince of 
Condé, 467. Their zeal Yivected againſt 
- the churches, 470." Are" deluded, in their 
treaty with the _ party, 480. An attack 
upon the ro 9 bring diſconcerted, as" 9 
unable to the towns mu take, 'ii 
oictiers, 85 
Angers taken, and the eruelties eerciſed on 
them there, 7, The parſiament of Paris, in- 
| theſe cruelties, by its arrets againſt 
£ them, 8. Shockin 0 treatment of à miniſter, 
. The town of Orange taken, and barba- 
Extraordinary retreat 
gitives from Syfteron, 15. 


of the proteſtant 


Character and inhuman exploits of the baron 


des Adrets, one of their generals, 18. The 
8 FER of Rouen iſſue decrees againſt, 
Rouen taken and pillaged, 26, Havre 

ttle of DI, 


truce, 55. Treaty of Orleans, $6. 
ſtate of toleration by this treaty; 58. Leid 
of | Rouſilon, 79. Their deſtruction con- 
certed by the interview at Bayonne, 82. 
Preſent a reſcript of grievances to the king, 
93. Are alarmed by the duke of Alva Jead- 
ing a Spaniſh army into the Netherlands, 97. 
Suſpect the intentions of the court, and pre- 
pare for à revolt, 98. Form a ſcheme to 
ſeize the king, 99. Characters of their 
chiefs, 131. The prince of "Conde attempts 
the blockade of Paris, 138. Battle of St. 
Dennis, 143- Their recounters with the 
catholics, 156. Siege of Chartres, 162. 
Peace concluded there, 164. A particular 
oath of allegiance preſcribed to them, I wn 

Re- commencement of hoſtilities, 175. 
iba, 


* 4 * 


eee 79. Ab at J«zenveil, 188. 


S of the winter campaign, 190. 


Their expedients_ to: ſupport their wk ? 


0 191. 9673 received from the Engli 
eges of Sancerre, and the abbey of 
St. 1 lichael, 194. Are. defeated at Jarnac, 
and t e prince of Conde killed, 202. The 
- army Tear fidelity to Henry ſon of Anthony 
4 ings Navarre, . 207. Action at Roche la 
214. Battle of Montcontour, 230. 
Are routed,” 232, Their firſt meaſures after 


2 Fambling enterprizes carried on in the 
ndeg Colieni, 249. Battle of Arnay le 
Dies 232, Peace of St. Germain en Laye, 
235. * harles ; #768 a diſpoſition to favour 


* 


LK defeat; 234. Their troops how ſup- 
pol ee Niſmes taken by ſtratagem, 
4 


; \provk ces, 242. Their exploits, in winter 


* 5 Foe Are. induced to remit their. cau- 


5 5: Publiſh: a, memorial to warn 
N the diſimulation of the court, 301 
1 e among the chiefs on occaſion 
of the attempt on Coligni, 314 The no- 
«bility of, quarter about the admiral's lodg- 
ing, 315. A ſecond. conference about leav- 

145 Paris, 
allacre of, determined on, 318. Mur- 

7 2 5 en 323. Progreſs ef the maſ- 
_ facte,.32 Te number killed, 332. The 

73 omg 1 ed to the provinces, 339. 

1 be temainder begin to recover their ſpirits, 
AB. } Reſpier colſects a troop of horſe, and 

17 a party of Monluc's ſoldiers, 353. 

Renew the war and appoint commanders, 


| Na Sancerre and Rochelle prepare for te- 


ſtance, 357. Siege of Rochelle, 361. The 
| Kechellers obtain honourable terms, 394. 
Petition the king for toleration, 383. Form 
two confederacies, of Niſmes and Montau- 
ban, 383. Their demands from the king, 
384. An inſurrection of, planned in con- 
.cert. with, the young duke cf Anjou, 395. 
„The intention fruſtrated by the duke's irre- 
ſolution, ibid. A. truce concluded with by 
< the,queen mother. 400. 
Proven. ads, the armies of, formed, ii. 184. 
Sce 4 deter. 3 
Las, prohibited by the French clergy, i. 


Pyy ” Gaara, Geſeaed r La Noue at & Lugon, 
* R 240.2% 


YL. II. 


which. the admiral refufes, ibid. 


Dujnte), a worn Fre of Valence, he. nd, Sis 


 affociates ſeize a Franciſcan church, and em- 


* 
— 


- ploy. it for proteſtant worſhip, i. 344. 
Duinting ſpeaker for the clerical. order, in the 
aſſembly of the fates general of France, his 
ſpeech, i. 388. Remarks on bis ſpeech, with 


reference to the queſtion of regal ot clerical. 


nomination en 391. udo d 
211 a pod 30 * my bis 

Reformation. in religions the commencement of, 
by Marin Luther, i. 18 1. Calvin 8 charac- 
ter as a writer, 192. Remarks on the writ- 
ings of b raſmus, 193. Progreſs, of in France, 
195. Its progreſs in . 241. Its 
progreſs in Germany, 2 Its. advance- 
ment in England, 245. e of in Scot · 


land on the arrival of aq, from F cane, 


See Proteſtants. 3 32 1 28 
peek the royal privilege. of, aſſe ted by ihe 
kings of France, explained, i 178, 8 
Regency of France, by what rule repulated, in 
the caſe of the frenzy. of Charles VI. i, 88, 
Renaudie, John du Bari de la, his character, fa- 


mily, and abilities, i. 272. The unhaggy 


event of his lawſuit for recovering art of bis 
. patrimony, 273. Becomes the — or; the 
- Conſpiracy formed by. the prince of Conde 
againſt the Guiſes, ibid. Meets the ptinci- 
" leaders at Nantz, ibid. His addreſs to 
them, 274. A petition to the king teſolyed 
on, 275. . Levies formed to ſuppoft the de- 
ſign, 276. The, ſecret . betrayed by, Des 
Avenelles,. 278. His conduct on the o- 
ſion, 280. Is deſerted and berrayed, by Lig- 
nieres, 281, Is killed in an engagement and 
his followers diſperſed, P47 | 1 
Reſuier, eſcapes the maſſacte of Paris, and col- 
les a troop: of horſe, ii. 352. Defeats a 
party of Monluc's ſoſdiers, 353. | 


Rizzao, David, a Piedmonteze muſician, ac- 


quires the favour of Mary queen of Scotland, 
and becomes her French ſecretary, ii. 120. 
Is murdered by order of lord Daraly, 121. 
Reche la Be: le, a detached: part of the duke of 
Anjou's forces defeated there by the proteſ- 
tants, ii. 214. 
Roche ſur Lon, the prince la, ſent Age or 
to the king of Spain, i. 217. Attends a 
meeting of the Bourbon family at Vendoſme, 


223. 
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ſacte of Pa Ties," 1 3% 200 — oh il  affs Al 0% 7 yy Pa Fe oed mth. - 
Rerbelle, the eity of, ſecured for. the. prince. f N a Eoin: RN 
Conde E i 1 15900 Refuſes $0. admit the kiag's Salle ge the origin 10 of, 1 4. An inquirz into 
eh oF peace of Chartres, 169. the nature of it, 7 reference to the =. 
e prince of Conde and the admiral Cs. S Edward LIL, of Fand c. e 
rance, 52. 


"the chi 


4 


alt 


Ki att 15 s the peripatetic philoſophy, and 
a 
Renjar d,; ac 


of Pee 361.  Nove, quits. hi 
2 15 into the. 


ni take refuge. there. 17 ANTON of the AT. 
172 e Navarte e 22 Bloc- e by by. Martinengues, i 127 tet 0 res 


Fade by... the Cakbolits, 245 9 cemcM 15 
of rel A] of the e during the In Chaſtre, ae e Ic 

ips of the * . 

s 2 an e 


peace, FA 7, Is required by the king's letter 

to "ou de Biron as their 72 aſter _ ＋ 37 wrt hn 3 
maſſacre. pe Paris, 353. The citizens entence paſſed. on, bine | 

ae? E 80 er Fae "The W his withdrawing 2 Condé 70. 0 313.N 500 | 


359, 8 _ king. engages Noue - Dar. Ky Philbe; of, 
Pebble to furrender, 387. They - "the conſtable Montmotency at It. Quin 
| FL an 
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refuſe, and make him their commander, 388. i. 163. Marries M arga 
17 Ne 1 Lege, ibid. Their pre- of France, 173. 
Fn Rraingth Ba 38, Ape pelingrs hy. ths dpk< ee Mary mures. * 
$ dauphin of France, -and 1 
dub Fj of Anjou's camp. upon him and his ſucce 21 
*.. hyp 5 Montgomery 058 catholic religion ſuppo 1 Is 
y, with ſuccours, 362.. Montgo- 240. Siege of Leith, 42 
10 Nee 5 The diftreſs of the queen Mary continued, li. 248. 
owns ibid. tains an honourable MY Darniy, Rizxia, Wii We 
be capitulation, 364. ++. Selim ſultan, equi an armament 7 
be, the aſſumiog, conduct f | prus, ii. 269. hriſtian, powea 
"Imitared by the prelat:s OW, _ FRE federate againſt, 1 We e 
reformation, o tbe abut es in, dehred by - A. Batt le of Le anto, 25 1. 1 1 
hold as ng as proteftants, 187 Va- Serin, count de, Te obſlinate. « f Si 
* „zi. 170. 


N ſee of, 2. geth againſt the, ſultan Soliman, 
N ntl E 


. LY 


& q 


$ deſperate. attempt | 
* wad 


te on that account, ii, 425. Sluys, naval eng 
aracter of his writings, ji. 429. gliſh and. Frer 


his Crue 


ch ne deen 5dr bag . 
Room an, edict of, i, 314. Is favourably PN a II. ſultan, undertakes the ſiege Men 


e185 in confidence of the probiry of the il, 109+; Invades let 7 


Aae PHoſp 17 457 110. Befieges. Sigeth, , ib. His death an- 
d victor wy by Charles VI. over the character, D 11 91e 
emiogs, f. "A S- mmer#ve, the king's 888 expels the 


Reſel a, abeib applies with, — —4 "SRO count de Fende his father from his govern- 


If. for: admifion into the order of Je- ment of Provence, ii. 14.  Aflifts, at the 
ſuits, ut is feſpſed, ii. Bg. _ . barbatities exerciſed againſt the Keen 


Flad, the parliament of, iſſues decrees en the town of Oranges! 16. Takes gyſte * 


the ploteſtanis, . 42 Prepares for a ſiege, 1 . OD «lah 
Is beſieged by Charles IX. 23. Fort Spain, a view of the political. "fate of, at che 
85. Catbesine, taken by aflaulr, 24. Is ta- time of Francis I. of France, i. 24 3 
"ken and pillaged, 26. Vindictiye proceed- Spifame, biſhop of Nevers, See Nevers, So: 
ings of the parliament of, againft the, . St. Andre, marſhal, his character, i. 219. 
tant, 27. The puhanpnbst, COL be ent- His Pen with the, duke. of, Guiſe,; 220%. 


ed with declaring Anf * Charles His behaviour on the inſur | of Lyons, 
IX. 6 336. Is gbided by the queen mother on the 


Reufſel, Eerard, biſhop, a dolle of * re- death of Francis, 383. His ſpeech relative 


formers, his charaQtr, 1. 191. | | to the queen dowager, 450. Takes Poice 
I - tiers, 


tiers, and his eruelty there, ii 7. vues 

at the battle of Dreux, 41. 

St. Aubin, battle of, between Tiimouille the 
French gener neral, and * Bretans under the 
dulce of leans, i. 13 4 

$1 Dennit, battle of, 1 the conſtable 

"Aotitmoremey and the prince of Conde, ii. 


ed hither” from Fontoife, i. 424. Their 
roceedings, 425. 

aid Germain en Laye, peace of, between Charles 
IX. "andthe proteſtants, i 1 

Si Hun, g governor of Auvergne, refuſes to 


„ . 340 


E 
und the kin in ii. 2 8. 4B. re- 
4 239. 5 . +89; 
St. Lo, belitgedbÞ Matignion; n. 402. Gal. 
Jane behaviour of Colombiete 1 in deferice of 


2 Is taken, 405. | 

8 A6 abbey of; beſieged b the proteſ- 
tants, li. 194: 18 taten, an the monks 
Davghtered, 199. 

ot. t. Michael, hiſtory * hp! that hes of knight- 
hobd,"i;4236;" Knights of, formally ſolicit 
the kin for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, alter 
the maſſaere of Paris, ii. 346. 

St. Pol, Lewis of Luxembourg, count de, is 
made conſtable of France, i. 121. His 
character and emoluments, 125. Is tried 

an executed Lewis XI. 132. 
nin, battſe of, between the duke of Sa- 
9 and the conſtable Montmorency, i. 165. 

States general of France, diſputes of the aſſem- 
blies of, with-king John, i i. 66. Their pre- 
fumptizous claims to the dauphin on John's 
captivity in England, 70. The origin and 
conſtitution of that aſſembly, i. 357. For 
that at Orleans; ſee Orleans. Again afſem- 
bled on the acceſſion of Charles IX. 382. 
— 8 4 of, opened by the chancellor, 

Their proceedings, 388. Speech of 
8 ſpeaker for the clerical order, ib. 
Diſputes in, about the regency, evaded, 
389. Adjourned, 390. Convened at Pon- 


7 


toiſe, 424. Transferred to St. Germains, 


15. 
Stephanus the n patroniſed by Du Chatel, 
grand almoner of TIO 1. 1 94. 


18 
* 


ING inn, the allembly of the ſtates remov- 


obey. the King s order for the maſſacre of the | 
eli, beſieged by the duke of An- 


Strozzi, Philip, his character, ii. 136. Is de- 


feated and Aden prifoner by) the e a a 


Roche la Belle, ii. 215. 


Stuart, Robert, is accuſed of a conſpiracy. to : 


burn the city of Paris, and tortured, i. 263. 


Is baſfely. killed at the battle of A li. 


204. 
| Synod of proteſtant clergy 1 meet At Poris to fra 
a confeſſion of faith, I. 208. he 
Syfteron, gallant defence, and extractdina af 73 
treat of the 1 en il. bel) 85 0 
, eps ac oh eise 5 
Tol, 1, gor, of that ear, 1. to: 
vil gra from it 4; di Rive 3 50 
nobility, 15. Annual amount of to Cha its 
VII. 11 4 
 Tanneguy du Chaſtel, anecdote of, 376. 9 5 
Tavennes, marſhal des, his e Ly 136. 
Warns the prince or Conde add Coligni gf a 
ſcheme to ſeize them, 1. 27 714. * Has 2 uar- 
rel with Coſigni, hd, "ei 1 queen 
motber's conſpiracy a Satt the Pro es 
317. Stimulates the Rod 'of the Pariſians 
toward the proteſtants, dul fag the ene, 
a; Charles de, his (Har 5 li. 3. 
Marries the dau hter of admirat 6 
Remonſtrates 0 che king on the bad 902 
arice of the peace of Obartfes, 17 1. Is 
murdered in the maſſacre. of Pats, 326. 5 
Tende, count de, governor of Provence, is ex- 
pelled by his fon Sommerive, the king's neu- 
tenant, ii. 14. His ſon Cipiete murdered, 
by a catholic mob, 170. When governor, 


of  Dauphiny, refuſes to obey the, king's. 


mandate for the maſſacre of the proteftants, 
ii. 


tary by Charles the bald, 27. 
Thionville, a parliament called there by 1 


magne ſor the partition of bis wenne 


among his three ſons, i. 22. 120 
Thregmo: ten, the Engliſh ambaſſador taken pri- 
ſoner by the admiral Coligni, ii. 11, Main- 
tains a correſpondence with the Hugonots, 
60. Returns home, 16. Is (cized on going 
back to France; 6 . 


881 


Tillet, John du, clerk of bahnt; anſwers 2 
political piece publiſned againſt the Guiſes, 
N 002 ng tote 250. 


. + 


olig nw * 4 


39. 
Tenures, feudal, when firſt eſtabl. iſhed in France," 
* 7 Groweh of, 26. Rendered i beredi>, 
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i 20% Controverſy oeccaſioned by, 251. 
aral, the queſtion of, referred by the 
council of Charles. IX. to the parliament of 
Paris, i, 415. The proceedings of the par- 
liament in relation to it, 416. Its edict on, 
e e NaNO nene ii. 
Anse 88 
Tiurnameær ti, or 8 enn 0 on "Safe 
ſports, it. 415. The ceremonies of, 1d. 
den, cardinal of, reſtored to his place at 
the council. of ſtate, by Catherine de Medi- 
cis, and the Guiſes, i. 219. 
LS His behaviour at the conference of 
of Poidli,. betocen the les and reformers, 
5 a Attn S 
Teurs, taken by he n 
churches rifled, 
catholics, ibid. W 
Trent, council mT i. 188. Re-aflembled, 266, 
492. Proceedings of the council, ii. 104. 
Atrival of, the cardinal; of Lorain, 105. 
Diſſentions among the agents, 106. The 
French envoys withdraw from it, 107. The 
council terminated abruptly, ibid. 


> its 


Triunvirate of catholic Chieftains againſt the 
Remarks on 


reformers, formed, i. 442, 
this aſſociation, - 462. | 
Troubadour:s, an account of theſe bards and 


their performances, ii. 427. 
Troyes, treaty of, between France and Henry 
Fo of. England, i. 96. 


* 


Paiwodes of Poland, the origin of, ii. 371. 

Jalence, Monluc biſhop of, his ſpeech in the 
council of Notables before Francis II. on the 
corruptions of the church, i. 323. His 
character, ii. 368. Is ſent ambaſſador to 
Poland, to ſolicit the crown for the duke of 
Anjou, 369. His ſueceſsful management of 
this negotiation, 101d. 

J. glenti nois, dutcheſs of, her political influence 
over Henry II. i. 157. Is inveterate againſt 
the reformers, 199. Joins the Guiſes in 
oppoſing the reformation, 200. On Henry's 

death, is obliged to ſurrender his preſents, 
and retire, 216, 

FTIR de la, grand maſter of the knights of St, 
John of Jeruſalem defends Malta againſt 
the Turks, it. 109. His diſtreſs and gal- 


Unt defence, 110. 5 


25 8. 


His character, 


li. 5. Is ed by the 


R: count of, „ Leivis X. "Ong 
ployed by him to. negotiate an accommoda- 


tion nith his diſcontented barons, i. 40 


Vaſſalagey military, amongithe-antient' Franks, 


oy nature and conſtitution of,-inquired/into, 
Growth of | the >feudal{ſyſtem, 26. 
The maxims of, explained, 31 . 
27 , in Champagne, the proteſtants there at- 
s tacked by the duke of Guiſe's retinue, i. 
452. Slaughter of them, ibid. Conſe- 
quences of this event, 464. 
Vendoſme, | Charles duke of, refuſes. the regency 
of France. on the captivity of Francis. i. 
149. Is diſgraced: for: the behaviour of the 
duke of Bourbon, 10. 0 rt A YT 


N Anthony of Bourbon, duke of, mar- 


fies Jun d' Albert, heireſs. of Navarre, i. 
175. . His. ill treatment by the court of 

fy \ France, ibid, His pretenſions to the regency 
on the death of Francis I. 213. Is invited 


to Paris, by the conſtable, 215. His ſitu- 


ation under the influence of Catherine de 
Medicis and the Guiſes, 221. Aſlembly of 
the Bourbon family at Vendoſme, 223. His 
ungracious reception at court, 228. His 
cool reception at Paris, 230. The inſidious 
behaviour of Catherine de Medicis to him, 
ibid. Takes his ſeat at the council, 231. 
Retires to Bearne, 232. Is accuſed of be- 
ing privy to Renaudie's conſpiracy, 288. 
The king's letter to him, 312. Obſerva- 
tions on his and his brother's abſence from 
the aſſembly of nobles at Fontainbleau, 320. 
His agent there arreſted, 332. He and 
his brother ſet out for the atlembly of the 
ſtates at Orleans, 352. His private recon- 
ciliation with the queen mother, 374. Arms 
his dependents, ibid. Is pacified by Cathe- 
rine, 382. Is appointed preſident, and go- 
vernor general of the provinces, 386. His 
firſt oeconomical regulations, 391. Dit- 


bands. the body guard of Scots troops, 392. 
His declaration to the Daniſh ambaſſador, 


ibid. His diſpute with the duke of Guile, 
397. Is courted by the queen mother to ba- 
lance the union between Guiſe and Mont- 
morency, 408. Is reconverted to the catho- 
lic faith, 440. Inquiry into his motives, 
441. Sends for Guiſe to court, 451. Ob- 
liges the king and his mother to go to Paris, 
458. Forms a catholic army to oppole the 


proteſtants, and his brother the prince of 
Conde, 


— * * 
7 ts. "ſt 


Condé, 474. His interview with Condé, 
476. Requires of Condé a truce for fix 
1 N. 477 Treaty of peace between his 
party and the prince of Condé, 480. Gains 
notiee of an his attack by the proteſ- 
tants, Which 
wounded at ths: ſiege of Rouen, ii. 25. 
Is Dies, and his behaviour at death, 28. 
Hemi he; Francis of, vidame of Chartres, is 
Arreſted for bis letters to the prince of 
Conde, i. 333. Dies of chagrin, 338. 
N Marillac, archbiſhop of, his ſpeech be- 
. fore Fi rancis II. in the ebuneil, of Notables, 
al? Ji che corruptions ef- the church, i. 324. 
Warns the princes of Bourbon of the deſigns 
-15 of the Guſſe faction, 348. Dies, 349. 
k Vinten. the leading cauſes to the ney of, 
0 inquired into, i. 52. | 
Firtu', whether an eſſential principle of monar- 
a chical government, ii. e eee 
ä in, cardinal, ſent with a legantine com- 


e to Fratice; to congratulate the king 


on the ihallacfe of Paris, i. 344. How em: 


D 


diſconcerted, 484. 3 


5 Pry . 47 —— wes ww -- N 
E 7 4 | X. 11. 


17 phraſes! in n che execution of bis commiſſion, 


345. 10 Fonte d nt wien 


\ Fad : : 6 
a * 6» E 15 1 „% 
g 18. i 10. F 


3 Wer EIA of 1 
Wale, Edward prinee of, ineades France from 
Guienne, i. 68. Defeats and takes king 
John priſoner at Poictiers, 69. His mili- 
tary ane in France barge Nr 82. 
Dies, 83. : 1 e104! 
Wars, an inquiry into the batte of thoſe car- 
ried on in the feudal times of France, i. 39. 
Warwic, earl of, defends Havie de Grace for 
tze proteſtants againſt Charles IX. of France, 
ii. 29. Makes a ſucceſsful ſally, 30. Is 
again beſieged by the conſtable * 
55 yy Gre Spine 52. Men as! 
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* * 
+ 310122 
133 — 


77 
Net, Wel oh of,” esse whe” duke of 
Bedford,” as regent of France, . 10. 
ork, Edward. duke” of, dethrones Henry VI. 
of Ea Ts 116. See Edward IV... 
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* ſor demiturre, read demilune. N gra 


20. 
16. 
17. 


for body, read G. 
and in other places for Touquierre, read Pouguiert. 
for arret, read arrets.. 


for chieftains, read chi ain. | <UL bs Fog ef4 477 
, eftain. dds Hg 7 


for continuance, read conclan. 


for Borromes, read Borromes:: 15 n 5 bt 


for de Lura's, read de Lana nt. 
for Seignior, read Grand Seignior. 

for extenſion, read exertion, 

for appeared, read appears. 414 
and in other places, for Bruquemaut, read nh. 
for Remours, read Nemours, © 

dele provided. 

3. for difom poſure, read 44 haue. 
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